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Ar last, we have copious accounts of the storm and capture of 
Sebastopol; but while they increase our sense of the magnitude 
and importance of the action, they are calculated grievously to 
mortify the English reader. For it is found that our share in the 
crowning exploit was of a secondary character. As we knew be- 
fore, the French succeeded in their attack upon the Malakoff, 
while the other attacks—of the French and Sardinians upon 
the Central Bastion, and of the English upon the Great Redan— | 
were unsuccessful. Ours was not even a temporary success. 
With respect to the chief attack all went well. At the appointed 
moment and at the appointed signal, the French swarmed up to the 
Malakoff, crossed the ditch on their plank bridges, disappeared in 
the embrasures, reappeared again above, and after a sharp hot 
fight, foot to foot, were masters of the position. Then the signal 
was given for the other attacks. Both were attempted; both 
were marred by some hesitation amongst the men, and by | 
default of the first rush, which should have been completed 
at once; and in both cases the commanders did not renew 
the attack. The French failure, however, was less marked 
than ours. Some portion of our troops succeeded in getting 
within the Redan, but they found themselves hemmed in at the 
apex of a triangle, upon which poured a tremendous fire of mus- 
ey and cannon: after sustaining the murderous slaughter for 
nearly two hours, they abandoned the place; and an attempt 
torenew the attack was frustrated by the crowding of men in the | 
trenches. As the story reaches us, it is impossible not to suppose 
that heavy blame attaches somewhere. It is said, though the 
point is disputed, that there was a large proportion of youths and 
raw recruits. According to the unaccredited reports, in part con- 
firmed by authority, a hesitation to advance was manifested. On 
the other hand, there is a strong contrast between the constant 
supports which the French commander poured in to sustain the | 
rush forward on the Malakoff, and the absence of those supports 
which Colonel Windham, who led the British attack, so anxiously 
expected. General Simpson’s despatch, which was received before | 
the fullest accounts, created doubt and dissatisfaction from its 
meagreness ; which might be ascribed to a studied reserve. Thanks | 
are distributed to several officers ; while the Generals commanding 
the attack on the Redan—Sir William Codrington and General 
Markham—do not by name receive any such approval; a silence | 
Which seems intended to imply a censure of their conduct. Be | 
that as it may, certain it is that the mortification felt at home is 
more than paralleled by the bitter feeling in the camp. 
t is probable, however, that the failure, which naturally 
iches our pride, has been exaggerated. After all, the armies were | 
yas one, the operation was a combined operation, and the com- | 
manding officers must have proceeded upon the experiences which 
Y acquired on the 18th of June. It will be remembered, that 
on that occasion, the French obtained only a partial success at the 
off, from a want of strict obedience to the plan; while | 
the Russian fire ae them and the English on the other | 
_. The lesson told on both sides of the walls. It is evi- | 
nt that the Russians relied upon the elaborate nature of their 
fortifications at the Malakoff, and at the same time that their pre- 
cautions and age power were strongly concentrated to repulse 
assault upon the Redan. The supreme importance of the 
of off was more apparent to the phe. sere after the experience 
the 18th, and the French threw into their attack a more strict 
it of the design, with constant reinforcements and supports. 
2 it may be, that after the precautions taken by the Russians 
successful attack upon the Redan was impossible—that is, the 
could not have effected a lodgment. But, besides the chance 
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of entering, the object of the Generals commanding was to force upon 
the Russians the necessity of strongly manning several points at 
once, so as to preclude a more concentrated defence of the Mala- 
| koff. Hence the English attack, although not successful in main- 
| taining its ground, contributed greatly to the success of the French. 
And it may be said that the previous attack of the English upon 
the Redan also contributed to that success in no small degree, by 
| making the Russians foresee the necessity of disposing so much of 
their forces at the particular point. There is another reason why 
| the English attack should be = successful than the other. The 
| hour selected for the first onset was noon precisely, when the 
Russians, strong in their fortifications, mood enjoyed a siesta. 
The French attack, sudden as it was, took them completely by sur- 
' prise. But before the English could present themselves on the 
parapet of the Redan, the reposing Russians had been fully aroused, 
| and they continued to pour forth fresh reinforcements from their rear. 
| Nevertheless, these considerations, while they diminish the 
my orga of the regret for the comparative failure at the Redan, 
o not entirely remove the disagreeable effect. If we excuse our- 





N E W S 0 F T HE WE Ez K. | selves by saying that we have been compelled to fill our ranks 


with raw recruits, who wanted the training for operations that 


| must to the young soldier seem like madly confronting impossi- 


bilities,—if we say that our officers have not had experience, and 
that some of them literally are almost fresh from school, 
whereas the French troops had for years been trained to combined 
and rapid movements, and to acting with a certain diffused 
skill throughout their entire body,—we are confessing that in 
these actions we realize the results of having neglected durin 
peace that maintenance and training of our army, its men and of- 
ficers, which have occupied the sedulous care of every other Go- 
ae in Europe, our allies and our enemy conspicuous among 
them. 

By whatever cause we may explain the comparatively small 
figure we cut in this great achievement, the painful effect of a 
charitable praise bestowed on our position by the French com- 
manders, and the more disagreeable condolences which the nu- 
merous English visitors are undergoing in Paris, must make us 
aware, that before strangers, at all events, we have lost some of 
the credit that we possessed as a military power. We may know 
our own latent strength, and probably we shall, from this moment, 
use fresh exertions to bring it forth and manifest it to the world; 
but if the war were to stop at this day, our compeers on the Con- 
tinent would inevitably make the mistake of supposing us to be 
in our decline. They would naturally believe some truth to lie in 
the representations that the partisans of our enemy have been as- 
siduously circulating on the Continent, that England does not 
really possess the military strength which she has pretended; and 
the prevalence of that mistake would inevitably diminish our politi- 
cal influence, and prevent us from effecting arrangements desirable 
for our interests and the benefit of other nations. We might thus 
be exposed to new dangers by exhibiting ourselves as a cheap foe, 
and be called upon for new sacrifices, by being drawn into other 
wars against our will. 

It was only when the Allies entered the deserted town that they 
fully understood the enormous strength which they had overcome. It 
really seems as wonderful that the place should have been taken, 
as that it should have been held—so elaborate were the defences 
to keep out the assailants, so severe the sufferings which the Rus- 
sian soldiers must have had to endure and to witness under the 
bombardment. Timber, metal, and stone, were piled upon each 
other to shield the magazines and the men and officers immediately 
engaged in the work of defence. But in vain. Sebastopol had been 
a pleasanf place when it was a rising settlement: its chief streets, 
wide and lined with trees, must have been handsome and gay: 
now its houses were ruins, its trees charred stumps, the fire still 
smouldering in every part. And in the immense hospital, the 
victors found a thousand corpses, stiff, mutilated, distorted, and 
decaying—a thousand corpses, in some of whom still lurked a 
ghastly remnant of life, maddened at the horrors amid which it 
lingered ! 

Among the hundred rumours of the week came one in a very 
specific form, by telegraph through St. Petersburg and Hamburg, 
purporting to be an announcement from Prince Gortschakoff, that 
on the 23d instant the Allies had landed 20,000 men at Eupatoria, 
and that the Russians had retreated: a statement which seemed 
to be, at least in its main assertions, a fabrication, but which 
nevertheless is repeated today. There was also a statement 
that some thought had been entertained of razing Sebastopol 
and filling up the dock; but, we believe, instructions from 
home have put an end to that notion. The question now becomes 
practically urgent, What to do with the Crimea? and the idea is 
revived, of “restoring it to Genoa,”—that is, giving it to be a part 
of the dominions of the house of Savoy. This idea is based on the 
supposition, probably, that the Piedmontese are the most likely to 
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be able to keep military possession as against Russia and her local { disgusting cffluvia wafted to them, and vainly strive to exclud 


allies, and that the Genoese could gloriously develop that trade 


which Russia has so ill fostered, while a third but congenial state | 
would be usefully introduced into the Euxine, to preserve the ba- 


lance and protcct the Christian interests. 

Paris is still the centre of Europe, in many ways. The mone- 
tary diflicultics that press yet more heavily upon other states 
than France, make themselves apparent in the proceedings of the 
French financial authorities, who in raising the rate of bank dis- 
count, and putting a constraint upon new enterprise, exhibit a cau- 
tion which creates the apprehension that it ought in some respects 
to allay. While Paris is crowded with English, the Government is 
harassed by hostile suggestions, within France as well as without, 
that the Emperor Napoleon is sacrificing the interests of his 
country to “pertide Albion”; and a paper in the Woniteur, ex- 
plaining the sacrifices which England has made, the assistance 
which she has given in the form of naval transport, and the money- 
adyances that she has supplied, shows that the Government thinks 
it necessary to reply to these malignant representations. The Em- 

ror has to apprehend, not only the difficulties inherent in a winter 
estined to be aggravated by a corn-deticiency and war-taxes, but 
the attempts which his enemies at home as well as abroad will 
make to turn those difliculties to a political account. Napoleon, 
however, is not the man to recede before troubles ; he is more likely 
to confront them and to overpass them; and if, in the absence of 
distinct reports, signs can be trusted, Paris is the centre of some 
movement in which, it would seem, France, with the aid of her 
allies, will take the initiative and the aggressive. 

The arrival of the King of Sardinia has been delayed by the 
serious illness of that monarch; and so important has he become 
in the West as well as in the South, that a general consent has 
concealed the serious nature of his illness. Of course it will de- 
lay his arrival in Paris; but it does not seem likely to arrest a 
large movement in which he is interested. We string together 
the facts as we find them. The Duke of Saxe Coburg has ar- 
rived in Paris,—the Duke of Saxe Coburg, one of the minor mo- 
narchs of Germany, who has such high connexions and is so closely 
connected by blood with the Western Alliance. The arrival of 
Baron Prokesch-Osten is announced. Baron Prokesch was that 
one of the Austrian Commissioners at the diplomatic conferences 
who was most cordial towards the Western representatives, most 
uncompromising in his language to Russia. In the Constitution- 
nel appears a long article by M. Granier de Cassagnac, comment- 
ing on the position to which Russia and her friends are re- 
duced; declaring that “the remains of the feudal edifice 
are buried under the ruins of Malakoff,” with “ oligarchic 
pretensions” and “retrograde systems”; announcing that the 
actual state of society “ marks the epochs which are fayour- 
able to revolutionary movements,” and warning the reaction- 
ary Governments not to draw upon themselves a war of ex- 
termination. Such is the spirit of a paper by a writer who 
may be said to have hitherto wiclded the conservative pen for 
the Emperor Napoleon. In the same week's news we have a 
string of speeches delivered by Sir Alexander Malet, the British 
representative at the Frankfort Diet, to a dinner party comprising 
English and French and Sardinians. Sir Alexander toasted the 
Emperor of the French, as “ the most eminent and remarkable 
man of his ege”; lauded Sardinia for supporting “ the principle 
of European freedom”; glanced at certain “ pitiful prejudices” ; 
drew a distinction between the people and the Court of Prussia, 
with its shackled press and its restrained debates; and pronounced 
the King and Government “ responsible for the manifold suffer- 
ings entailed by a state of war.” And in the same week’s news 
we have a second letter from Manin, ex-President of the Venetian 
Republic, now resident in Paris, declaring that he raises the stand- 
ard of union between the Republicans and the Constitutionalists, 
offering Italy to the house of Savoy. 

Che Cunrt. 
Tire Court newsman records a series of short excursions this week, show- 
ing that her Majesty makes the most of the fresh air of the North. 
Thus, we find the Queen and Prince Albert, and the Princess Royal and 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, visiting Lady Duff at Gorrie Mul- 
zie, and Mrs, Farquharson at Invercauld, yesterday week; the same 
party driving, on the following day, to Alt na Gnissach, and riding thence 
to Loch Muik and the Dhu Loch; driving round Craig Cluny on Mon- 
day ; and, again, ascending, on Tucsday, the summit of Lochnagar. 

Lord and Lady Canning and Earl Granville left Balmoral on Tuesday, 
and the Duke of Argyll succeeded them in attendance on her Majesty. © 





Che Alrtropalis. 
_ The new Sheriffs, Alderman Kennedy and Alderman Rose, were sworn 
in yesterday at the Guildhall, with the usual forms and ceremonies. Then 


| ing to Miss Johanna Dorschen. 


the Court of Aldermen assembled ; the new Sheriffs were invited to take | 


their seats; and Mr, Eagleton, the new Alderman, was sworn in. 


Islington, Pentonville, Barnsbury, and neighbouring districts, have 
been considered healthy and pleasant places, lying high and enjoying 
“good air” : they are now threatened with the loss of their reputation, a 
decrease of population by removals, and a depreciation in the value of 
household property. In a place called “ Belle Isle,’ Maiden Lane, there 
are establishments for bone-bdoiling, making patent manure, and for horse- 
slaughtering ; from these places arise the most nauseous odours, likely to 
cause disease as well as annoyance, According to the direction of the 
wind, the residents in particular quarters are half-suffocated with the 


them 
from their houses by shutting doors and windows. 


Baldwin Specht, a German, who keeps a coffeehouse in Kentish Town, has 
been committed by the Lord Mayor for stealing a number of articles belong. 
The robbery was not the worst feature of 
the case. Specht, though already married, seems to have addressed the 
lady as a single man, and induced her to come from Bremen to marry him 
he took an apartment for her at the Adelaide Hotel; he made dishonourable 
proposals ; and finished by stealing a bracelet, a shawl, and a mantle from 
Miss Dorschen’s room. 

James Barney, lately a warehouseman in Addle Street, has been held t 
bail by Alderman Finnis on charges of obtaining goods to the value of 3000/, 
on credit, within three months of his bankruptcy, with intent to cheat and 
defraud his creditors, He has been in business one year, and has contracted 
debts for 9000/7, 

Mr. Secker, the Southwark Magistrate, has felt compelled to liberate Jane 
Gibson, the nurse who had been employed in our hospitals in the East, ag 
her alleged robberies of articles belonging to the hospitals or to individuals 
had been committed out of the jurisdiction of the English law. He refused 
however, to let the accused have the property restored to her. 

A Coroner's Jury have pronounced the crime of George Pemble, who killed 
his wife in Southwark, “ Manslaughter”’ only. The deceased was a drunken 
creature, and had exasperated her husband ; he struck her, she fell against 
a post, and her skull was fractured; but it did not appear that Pemble 
intended to kill her. 





Che Pravinees. 

Lord and Lady Palmerston casually passed through Northampton last 
week, on their way to visit some property at Duston. Both in going and 
returning they were spontaneously féted at Northampton. While stand. 
ing on the platform of the station, awaiting the London train, Lord Pal- 
merston entered into conversation with the farmers—on the price of 
wheat, on war and peace. The Northampton Mercury reports, that he 
assured his hearers that the state of the army hospitals is excellent; that 
Sebastopol will itself afford ample shelter, if required, for winter; that 
the power and pretensions of Russia shall be humbled before peace is 


made. ‘ His Lordship talked with great animation and apparent enjoy- 
ment.” Among his audience was an argumentative miller, says the local 
paper— 


** Upon Mr. A—— saying, ‘My Lord, we want a peace,’ Lord Palmer- 
ston replied, with a smile, ‘Oh, I see you are one of the Manchester 
school. So there are some of those gentlemen here, are there ?’? Upen which 
the farmers set up a tremendous shout of laughter. Ilis Lordship then pro- 
ceeded to converse most affably with those who surrounded him. Among other 
things, he naively observed, ‘Some of you thought we should never have 
high prices again. Nevertheless, somehow or other, prices are remunerative 
now.’ In a word, all who heard his Lordship went away with the impression, 
as indeed more than one was heard to say, that ‘ His Lordship is a very nice 
man, quite agreeable and familiar.’ ” 


One of the Agricultural Societies of Lancashire has its head-quarters at 
Padiham ; ond on Thursday week the sixth exhibition of the Society was 
held there—the best known in its history. At the dinner which followed 
the show,—Mr. Nicholas Starkie junior in the chair,—Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth made a speech in proposing the health of the Magistrates 
and gentry. He treated of the contrast between foreign and British Agri- 
culture ; deriving one portion of his materials from recent travel on the 
Continent in search of health. 

Sir James described how in France and other countries cattle are bred 
chiefly for purposes of labour, while in England we rear and feed them for 
the milk and meat they yield. Thus, while foreign cattle are large-boned 
and strong, ours have small bones, round forms, and great bulk. The prin- 
ciple of selection in breeding has been precocity of growth ; and thus our 
cattle are ready for the butcher at the end of two years, whereas French 
cattle are kept at work for many years. In sheep we have preferred the 
production of meat to that of wool ; yet although the French have preferred 
wool to meat, the value of the fleece in England has been as great as mm 
France, while the value of the meat in England is double that in France. 
At the same time, the produce of our corn-land is at least double, in many 
cases threefold the amount produced on the same quantity of land on the 
Continent. He considered that a large part of our success in agriculture is 
due to the good feeling that has subsisted between the proprietors and tenantry. 

“* [ do not think that sentiment which is, I am afraid, somewhat gaining 
in this country is a correct one, that the relation of landlord and tenant 
should be strictly confined to the mere terms of a bargain—that they should 
be reduced to the mere principle of self-interest. Ido think that those ai 
sociations which keep the tenantry connected through generations with 8 


' particular estate, which maintain sentiments of respect to the family to 


which that estate belongs, and confidence in the proprietor, are a happy part 
of our English constitution, and one of those features which we look in vain 
for abroad. Happily, this country has not been desolated by revolutions; 
happily, the estates of the great proprietors of this country have not very 
rapidly changed hands; happily, we have not introduced into this country 
that exceeding subdivision of property by which it bas been cut up into 
small parcels, too small even for the comfortable support of families. Hap- 
pily, there still remains an opportunity, upon extensive farms and extensive 
ae: pay for the largest applications of capital, and for experiments which 
could not be conducted either by men of limited means or low intelligence; 
and, though I am the last person to desire that the land of this country 
should not be rendered more accessible to monied men, and even to the as- 
piring of the middle and lower classes, still I do congratulate the country 


, that we have not given way, under the torrent of revolutionary rinciples, 
; to any such sudden changes as have occurred abroad, which have ; 
| the estates of the country into divisions too small for the successful applica- 


roken up 


tion of capital.” He concluded by a eulogy on the English system of agti- 
culture ; which has played so great a part in making ** the condition of Eng- 
land one to be envied by the rest of Europe.” 

The annual dinner of the Royal Bucks Agricultural Association ¥% 
held at Aylesbury on Wednesday; Mr. William Lowndes in the chair. 
Mr. Disraeli was present and made a short speech—containing not on 
word about politics. The topic he treated was the old one of the bene- 
ficial social influence of these societies. A peasant, he said, was no more 
Cegraded in receiving a reward of skill than the general officers were who 
the other day in the Crimea received decorations for bravery. These 
agricultural socicties are social, not scientific institutions, and have & Sir 
influence upon the feelings of the labouring classes of the district. 
Harry Verney also spoke on a branch of the same topie. 
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the old Clarendon Printing-office, set aside for that purpose by the Vic 
Chancellor. The object : 
leges schemes of reform, pr 


sé 
of self-rei 


of the meetings is to receive from several col 
us to the 10th of October, when the power 
under the above act expire, The Col 





rranted to Colle 


to effect or promote. Such alterations te be laid before the College t 


fore they are submitted to her Majesty in Council; and if, within tha 


that, in their opinion, such ordinances and regulations will be prejudicia 
to such College as a place of learning and education, then they shall no 
take effect; but the Commissioners may submit other alterations for 
like purpose, and so on as often as occasion shall require. 
sioners have been assisted in their arduous duties by the Reverend Samu 
Wayte, B.D., fellow of Trinity College, and Mr. Goldwin Smith, M.A 


Daily News. 


the Queen not to issue the usual Queen's letter to the clergy. 
meeting of the Exeter Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Forei 
Parts, the Bishop noticed the fact in this wise— 

“Tt is painful indeed to see that the support has been withdrawn whicl 


rr 
gr 


ead of the Church alone, because the Queen is no more the head of the 
Church than the State, nor in any other sense—but the Crown was wont t 


to her counsels that she cannot concede to us the position in which those 
who have gone before have placed us. It is for us to consider that, while 
we deeply regret their decision, we cannot be so unjust, we cannot act so 
contrary to our own feelings, as to express our approval of an act which, I 
must say, I think is the abandonment of a first duty, and does not add to the 
dignity of the illustrious lady who wears the crown. She has been advised, most 
unfortunately as I think for her own credit, unfortunately for the interests 
of the country, unfortunately for the honour of the Crown, which they were 
specially bound to protect. They have unhappily determined to advise the 
Crown to cast off all connexion with any society in connexion with that 
Church of which she is bound by the constitution of this country to be a 
communicant—of that Church whose rights she is bound to protect; but this 
was not a right, we had no actual right to it, and therefore I do not mean to 
impugn it as a departure from constitutional duty. I do, however, say, that 
the constitution points to the duty of the Ministers of the Crown to advise 
that in all respects the Crown should act in a manner most likely to advance 
the interests of the Church of England. Now the Church of England, it is 
agreat and illustrious body, but it is nothing compared to the Church of 
Christ in the world, This is a blow struck, it may be by some miserable 
enemy of the Church of England, which strikes at the Church of England 
it is true, but strikes not less at the Church of Christ. It refuses to give the 
sanction of the Crown of England to a cause in which justice isin the highest 
degree conspicuous; and it refuses also to recommend the favourable con- 
sideration of the Crown towards a Church in the performance of its greatest 
duties. It is, I must think, a most unfortunate thing on the part of her 
present advisers. Whatever their reasons may be, and I will not suppose 
they are other than such as commend themselves to their own conscience and 
duty, yet as an Englishman I think, and as an Englishman I venture to say, 
ty are regardless of the feelings which Englishmen entertain.” 

A testimonial, consisting of a group of figures executed in silver, was 
publicly presented, on Tucsday, to Mr. Samuel Courtauld at Braintree, 
“12 commemoration of the wisdom, courage, and public-spirit with which 
he conducted the Braintree church-rate contest, through sixteen years of 
‘ugation, from 1837 to 1852, and finally established the necessity of a 
Yote in vestry to legalize a rate, and the right of a majority to negative 
its imposition.” 


Taunton has been the scene of a close and vigorous church-rate con- 
test, A rate was demanded to supply 2000/. in addition to 10007. pre- 
viously voted for the “ re pair,” or “restoration”? as some term it, of 
St. Mary's Tower. The opposition rebelled; some thinking they were 
imposed on, others objecting in toto to church-rates. Fought with the 


harrow majority of 420 to 414. 





x... colliers of Penywaun, in South Wales, have administered a punish- 
om which will perbaps be more effectual than the legal ‘six months” 
flee ns wife-beating. A collier having struck his wife, a number of 
+HOW Workers seized him, set him astride a plank, and paraded him round 








the neighbourhood, while an accompanying crowd caned him. Then he was 
Monished on the wickedness of his conduct, and induced to fall on his 
uees and promise never to beat his wife again. 


yrbere has been a fatal “accident” at the Summerseat station of the East 

th ‘cashire Railway: a passenger-train ran into a luggage-train standing at 
€ station. The - 

gers were hurt. 


Ha Tutton, accused of administering doses of poison to his father, at 
- » has been fully committed. 

‘overnment has offe iti “ 

derer of the shila ——_ « reward of 100/. for the conviction of the mur 
| Three wretches have been ‘ . = . 

» been properly punished by the Skipton Magistrates for 

they eo ag er ..When the miserable animal was oa from disease, 

agely beat it to compel it to drag a heavy load—the horse fell deed. | 








The Commissioners for carrying out the provisions of the Oxford Uni- ; Tae worst 
versity Reform Act have been holding a series of meetings, in a room in | months. 


which the same relates, and the visitor thereof, two calendar months be- 


period, two-thirds of the governing body of the said College shall declare 


the 
The Commis- 


fellow of University College, Secretaries to the University Commission.— 


The Bishop of Excter has fired off a heavy shot at Ministers for advising 
At a recent 


the religion of this country bas been in the habit of receiving from the tem- 
oral head of all in this country, both in Church and State—I mean uot the 


regard the Christian religion as preéminent in this land; and I am exceed- 
ingly sorry that the illustrious lady who has shown such distinguished re- 
gard for the interests of her country should be so circumstanced with regard 


Most of the prominent Nonconformists and active oppo- | 
nents of church-rates were present, and Sir William Clay filled the chair. | 


aerbity of a borough election, the rate was negatived, on a poll, by the | 


guard of the luggage-train was killed, and several passen- | 
















































































ECTATOR., 
otlender was sent .o prison for three mouths, th 


Mr. Creswick the a 
friend's death. He w 
herd and that gentlema 
the party proceeded t 


s 





leges whose schemes have not previously been sent in are, we understand, : - ; 
a ro tat . o . }> 1 } > Creswick had | it dow! 
University, Balliol, Merton, Exeter, Oriel, Corpus, Pembroke, and Wor- | ;) aie glicsan ma 

earn , . . + " '* ‘ earies nme ¢ iuree ¢ i 
eester. ‘The Commissioners—the Earl of Harrowby, the Earl of Elles- | @Qroncr’s inquest pro 
mere, the Lord Bishop of Ripon, Sir John Taylor Coleridge, the Dean of r SR ; : 
Wells, and Sir John Wither Audry—commenced (heir labours on Tuesday fa te ML = rarteggalere tracer") . us between the Uerman Les 
morning, and continued them on Wednesday and Thursday ; they will not, 7” ams ‘i Vi < pe aa hs rig ste; “ “7 ce o PA pgp . 
me eC : b : : : yh. quarrel, ard knocks with stav and Its Ww iu 
it is believed, be brought toa conclusion untilthis evening. Itisrumoured ? ee fs Reyes et sai : 

1 1 } 2 wh ~ “ete Wounhus Wilk KDIVes Were IDiicled, 

that the scheme of more than one of the above Colleges has been rejected . : ; 

’ issi : , : Jewley, an e ie-tenter at rv in Gateshe dh 
by the Commissioners altogether. Should any College neglect to exercise | ,, Be pot < 5 Magy . “2 Beaggercarsliecbe trae it: Mea s h pea ype meee 
- : a . . ne 10810 ) Oller, Supposed to ha resulle fron ils 1 i ig 
the powers granted by the Act before the first day of Michaclmas term, it . : aye . “ me : on so . . - badly , . -* 

- ; ——- ‘a . supply ate rope oll ir uu were badly s¢ ded, 

will devolve on the Commissioners to frame such ordinances and regula- PPA sock rate estes ; x otras. _ 
tions as shall appear to them to be necessary or expedient for the purpose Three quarrymen havi itige eatelany Llanberis slate-quarry, w] inking a 
of effecting or promoting the objects which the College was empowered shaft. Qne of them tired a charge of gunpowder, aud died from suifoca- 


tion ; a second and third miner who descended to asce 


’ | shared his fate. 


: ; 
IRELAND. 
l A Farming Society, consisting of 120 members, has been established in 

the Earl of Derby president. The first anniversary of the 


t Tipperary ; I 

society was held on the 20th instant; and Lord Stanley, th 

D2. Gott ow . ow 3 . ll lid a ie } on ‘ 
ol his father, presided over inner, he did not forget to observe, in 
1 giving the “ Army and Navy,” that it s the anniversary of the battle 
» of the Alma; nor that General Pé is said to be descended from an 


abs > 


the d 





lissier 


| Irish family—his grandfather being Palisser, a Limerick man. In pro- 
posing success to the society, Lord Stanley remarked that it was the first 
time he had addressed a mecting on that side of the Channel. Fifteen 
years ago there was a Farming Society in Tipperary, a small association 
in which the same persons gained the prizes every year. in the 


hard times, the times of trouble, that society died a natural death; and 


this new one, arising at the beginning of a new wra for Lreland, was 
1 founded on a broader foundation, and comprehended alike the wealthy 
and the poorer classes. He enlarged on the benefits conferred upon di 


tricts and agricultural science by these societics, and pointed out to 
amusement of the audience a few of the gross a 
land—abounding weeds, wasted manure, small farms. 

It was a calumny to say, as some had said, that the peasantry of 
were naturally idle: he did not believe that; he repelled that calumny 





14 
r detects ol 
) 








\ 
Who was it that made the railway ? who was it that dug the canals? who 
was it that did all the hard work that was done in all the great towns in 
England? who that cleared the new lands in America and removed the 
forests ? who did all these things? in nine cases out of ten he was prepared 


to answer it was the Irish pe 
the world but his own? If he 
no doubt he could tind them ; 


Who had improved every 
went back to causes for this state 
but in stating them he should say 


isant, 





that would not be agreeable to all, or practically useful at the pre - 
ment. Ie believed that much of the misery they had to deplore was ¢ l 
not by one class but by all classes, and that all were equally in fault. He 
would say, let bygones be bygones. Le believed that a new 1 had opened 
for Ireland, and that they would now consult their own duties by taking 
mediate advantage of its advent. Let them only use half the energy in 
good work which they had wasted in feuds and in factions, in political 








sectarian dissensions,—let them do this, and they would go far to m 
land what God and Nature intended her to be, and what man had hithe: 
prevented her from becoming—the garden of Europe and of the world. 

In acknowledging the * health of the Earl of Derby,’ Lord Stenley 
apologized for his absence, both then and permanently ; 





nd drew down 


“tremendous cheers”’ by closing a briet Sp ech with the declaration that 
he could not forget the maxim which should be written in letters of gold 
over the door of every landlord, especially every Lrish landlord l’ro 
perty has its duties as well as its rights.”’ 

There is no vacancy or visible chance of a vacancy for the county of 


Clare, yet Mr. Pierce Creagh has thought proper to announce his inte 
tion of contesting the county at the next election. His progra 
cludes the right of tenant-compensation, support of the Roman Catholi 
faith, the conversion of tithe rent-charge into a fund for the poor, “refusal 
of place or pension,” and “independent opposition,” 





umic lile- 


The first stone of a new hospital at Dublin has been laid by Dr. 
Cullen, the Roman Catholic Archbishop. The building is intended for 
| the reception of 500 patients, and will be in the Northern outskirts 
| of the city. It will be under the direction of the religious sisterhood of 
the Order of Merey, for whose accommodation a convent will be attached. 
A subscription has been commenced. 





| Aareiqu aud Colonial. 
| *Tur Crrrea.—In the middle of the week the public were put in pos- 
| session of an abundance of materials desvriptive of the terrible encounter 
| of the 8th September,—compact despatches from Marshal Pélissier and 
General Niel, and long letters from the newspaper correspondents, Ina 
order to place before our readers at once a succinct but lucid panorama of 
the whole field of operations, we commence our selections and abridg- 
| ments with the entire despatch of General Niel to the French Minister 
| of War. 

General Niel’s Despatch. 

“ Sebastopol, Sept. 11. 

| Monsieur le Maréchal—The assault was made on the fortifications of Se- 
bastopol on the Sth, and placed us in possession of the Malakoff, the occupa- 
| tion of which renders the defence of the faubourg almost impossible, and al- 
| lows us to cut off the communications of the town with the North of the har- 
| bour. The enemy have shown that they knew that conquest to be decisive. 
After having made several attacks on us, with a courage which we are bound 
| to pay homage to, finding that these last efforts rem: ined without result, 
they commenced, in the course of the evening, to evacuate thetown. During 
the night they set fire to it, and employed guupowder to destroy the works of 
defence and the great establishments which Russia has been so many years 
accumulating in this fortress. ‘They sank all their ships of the line, frigates, 
and other sailing-vessels, and only preserved their steamers; finally, they 
carried off the bridge of boats by which they communicated with the Nerth- 
ern side; thus sbandoning to us the town, the faubourg, and all that lics on 
the Southern side of the harbour. 
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* The defence was energetic : on several points our attacks were repulsed ; ; Careening Port, to occupy it, and to detach a brigade on its left, in order to 


but the principal, that which insured to us eventual success, never remained 
a moment doubtful. The first division of the first corps, at present com- 
manded by General de M‘Mahon, carried Malakoff at the very tirst rush, and 
maintained themselves there, comprehending clearly that it held in its pos- 
session the keys of the place. 

‘* | now proceed to give you an account of the arrangements which had 
been adopted to diminish as much as possible the numerous difficulties which 
this terrible assault presented ; made, as it was, not on a place regularly in- 
vested, and with a limited garrison, but on a vast fortress, defended by an 
army probabiy as numerous as that which attacked it. 

‘Near the fortitications of the town, our trenches had arrived within 
forty metres of the Central Bastion (No. 5 of the Russians), and within 
thirty of the Flagstaff Bastion (No. 4.) 

“ Near the faubourg of Karabelnaia, the English, arrested by the diffi- 
culties of the ground, and by the tire of the enemy's artillery, could not ap- 
proach closer than within two hundred metres of the Great Redan (No. 3), 
on which their approaches were directed. 

“In front of Malakotf, we had arrived within twenty-five metres of 
the fortification which surrounds the town, and our approaches had placed 
us at ubout the same distance from the small Redan of Careening Bay (No. 
2). That great result was due incontestably to the superiority which our 
artillery had assumed over that of the enemy. 

“ The Generals-in-chief of the Allied Armies had decided on the following 
arrangements. The general attack on the place was fixed on for the 8th of 
September, at noon. On the 5th, early in the morning, the artillery of the 
attacks on the town, and that of the English attacks, which had hitherto 
been sparing of their fire, were to resume it with the greatest activity. 
Never was such a cannonade heard; for we had in battery, along the two 
attacks, upwards of 500 pieces of cannon, the English 200 more, and the 
Russians more than we. 

“The enemy's fire damaged our trenches, but did us but little harm. 
Ours, notwithstanding the great extent of the place, converged on it, and 
must hive caused great loss to the Russian army. During the few days im- 
mediately preceding the assault, the workmen of the infantry were prin- 
cipally employed in enlarging the several places d’armes most in advance, in 
widening the passages, and in transporting to the required spots the means 
of crossing the ditches. 

“Tho great object of all our efforts was to obtain possession of the work 
constructed behiud the Malakoff Tower. 
of the Russians), which is an immense redoubt, a sort of citadel in earth, | 
occupies a height which commands the whole interior of the Karabelnaia 
faubouvg. It takes in the flank of the Redan, attacked by the English, and 
is only 1200 metres from the Southern port, on which the Russians had con- 
structed a bridge of boats, become their only communication between the 
faubourg aud the town. The fort of Malakotifis 350 metres in length and 
150 metres in width; its parapets are eighteen feet above the ground, and in 
front of them isa ditch which, at the point of our attacks, is six metres 
deep and seven wide. The first was armed with sixty-two pieces of cannon 
of various calibre. In the front part, surrounded by the parapet, is the Ma- 
lakoff Tower; of which the Russians only kept the ground-floor, which is 
loopholed. In the interior of the works the Russians have raised a multi- 
tude of traverses, beneath which are excellent blinds, where the garrison 
found shelter and bed-places arranged in two tiers on each side. A Russian 
engineer officer who has been made prisoner, estimates at 2500 men the gar- 
rison of the fort of Malakotf; of which I have thought it my duty to give 
you a description, in order that you may judge of the difficulties which our 
soldiers have had to surmount. 

“ The front of the Malakoff, which is 1000 yards in length, terminates on 
our left by the Malakotf Fort, and on our right by the Redan of the Careen- 
ing Port. This latter work, which at the commencement of the siege was 
only a simple redan, has been by degrees transformed into a strongly-armed 
redoubt. The outer fronts of the two redoubts of Malakoff and the Careening 





This work (the Korniloff Redoubt | 


Port were united by a curtain armed with sixteen guns; and in the rear of | 
that enclosure, the Russians had raised a second, which was united to the | 


two redoubts. This second enclosure, already partly armed, had not any 
ditch which could present any serious obstacle. As to the ditch of the first 
curtain and of the redan of the Careening Port, the rocky nature of the 
ground had prevented the Russians from digging it everywhere of an — 


depth, and on several points it could be crossed without any serious difficulty. | 


» cross those ditches, which were very deep, we had invented a 
than a minute by an 
exercised; and these 


In order t 
kind of bridge, which could be thrown across in less 
ingenious manwuvre, in which our men had been 
bridges were very useful to us. 

** The French artillery had aequired such a decided superiority over that 
of the Russians, that it had silenced almost all the fire that bore directly on 
our attacks, and their embrasures were so damaged that our columns had no 
longer any fear of being assailed by grape on leaving their trenches. The 
parapets had also been knocked down, and a part of the materials of which 
they had been formed had fallen into the ditches; in short, the fort of Ma- 
lakotf had received such a number of shells from our batteries and from those 
of the English, that the guns which were not directly seen also had their 
embrasures filled up, and the earthworks had entirely lost their original 
form. In the rear, however, of the first line of defences, the Russians had 
placed several guns, and the columns of attack on Malakoff were exposed to 
the fire of numerous batteries which the enemy had constructed on the North 
side of the roadstead, and the shot from which, although fired from a very 
long range, were able to intlict injury. 

** You are aware, Monsieur le Maréchal, that from the moment of my ar- 
rival before Sebastopol, I did not hesitate to declare that the true point of 
attack was the tower or the mamelon of Malakoff; and that this opinién 
having been adopted by General Canrobert, the right attacks were under- 
taken and executed by the second corps. On the side of the town, he con- 
tented himself with executing towards the left the approaches executed by 
the first corps. Taking things at the point at which they were at the time 
the assault was decided on, there was no doubt but that the possession of the 
Malakoff fort would lead to a decisive result ; and, on the other hand, it was 
to be presumed that if the attack on that point failed, the success obtained 
elsewhere would be without any material consequences. A place, however, 
of such an extent could not be attacked at only one point; it was necessary 
to cause a division of the enemy’s forces, and also to inspire them with un- 
easiness as to the security of the bridge by which they would have to make 
their retreat. 

“* Tt was in order to satisfy these different considerations, and to secure 
success at the same time that the blood of our soldiers should be spared as 
much as possible in the terrible struggle which was being prepared, that the 
General-in-chief decided on first making the assault in the front of Mala- 
koff ; and that if that attack, which was made under his eyes, should suc- 
ceed, the English, at his signal, should attack the Redan, and the first corps 
the town, in order to prevent the enemy from concentrating all their efforts 
against the troops which should have taken possession of the fort of Mala- 


koff. The front of Malakoff was to be attacked by three columns,—that of 


the left, commanded by General M‘Mahon, marching directly on the fort by 
the front opposite to us, was to take possession of it, and hold it at any cost ; 
that of the right, under General Dulac, was to march on the redan of the 


turn the second enclosure ; and that of the centre, under General La Motte. 
rouge, leaving the sixth parallel, having more ground to go over, was to 
carry the curtain, afterwards advance on the second enclosure, and send one 
of its brigades to the assistance of the first column, if it should not have yet 
obtained possession of the Malakoff fort. 

‘* The importance of these positions was such that no doubt was felt but 
that the enemy would in the event of their being taken make every effort 
to recover them, and in consequence the troops of the Imperial Guard were 
given as a reserve to the second corps. Chef de Battaillon Ragon, of the En. 


| gineers, having under his orders several brigades of Sappers, marching with 


the first column, was to throw the bridges over the ditches, seek for the 


| mines, and everywhere open a passage to the columns, and as soon as they 


should be masters of the fort open large passages in the rear for the arrival of 
other troops and artillery. Chef de Bataillon Renoux, of the Engineers, at- 
tached to the right column, and Captain Schonnagel, attached to that of the 
centre, having also brigades of Sappers under their orders, had to fultil simj- 
lar missions. All these arrangements for the service of the Engineers had 
been made by General Frossard, who commands the Engineers of the second 
corps. In the attack on the town, in order to avoid the obstacles accumu. 
lated by the enemy at the salient of the Flagstatf Battery, it had been de. 
cided that the principal assault should be made on the Central Bastion, be. 
tween its salient and the lunette on the left; that the column of assault, as 
soon as it had established itself in the Central Bastion, should detach a 
part of its foree towards the gorge of the Flagstaff Bastion, the right front of 
which would be then assailed by a Sardinian brigade, which had come to 
take part in the operations of the first corps. General Dalesme, commanding 
the Engineers of the first corps, had made arrangements for the attacks on 
the town, similar to those which I have just indicated for the attacks on the 
faubourg of the Karabelnaia. 

* At eight o’clock on the morning of the 8th, two mines, each containing 
100 kilogrammes of powder, were sprung near the Central Bastion. The 
explosion took place in the middle of the bastion, and appeared to cause con- 
siderable disorder. At the same hour we fired, in advance of our approaches 
on the Malakoff fort, three chambers, charged together with 1500 kilo- 
grammes of powder, in order to break the lower galleries of the Russian 
miners, and to tranquiilize our soldiers, who were massed in the trenches, 
under which, according to the accounts of deserters, all the ground was 
mined. 

** At noon precisely, our soldiers rushed forward on the Malakoff from our 
advanced places d’armes. They crossed the ditches with surprising agility; 
and, climbing on the parapets, attacked the enemy to the ery of ‘ Vive l’Em- 


pereur!’ At the fort of Malakoff, the slopes on the inside being very high, 


' the first who arrived stopped for a moment in order to form, and then 


mounted on the parapet and leaped into the work. The contest which had 
commenced by musket-shots was continued with the bayonet, with the butt- 
ends, and stones: the Russian artillerymen made use of their rammers as 
weapons; but they were everywhere killed, taken prisoners, or driven off, 
and in a quarter of an hour the French flag was floating on the conquered 
redoubt. 

** The Redan of the Careening Port had also been carried after a very severe 
struggle, and the centre column had arrived as far as the second enclosure. 
We had everywhere taken possession of the works attacked. The General- 
in-chief then made the signal agreed upon for the attack of the Great Redan, 
and in a short time after for that on the town. The English had two hun- 
dred yards of ground to cross under a very heavy fire of grape, and this space 
was soon covered with the slain. These losses, however, did not arrest the 
march of the column of attack ; which reached the work, descended into the 
ditch, which was about five yards deep, and, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the Russians, scaled and carried the salient of the Redan. After a first 
struggle, however, which cost the Russians very dear, the English soldiers 
were exposed to a very heavy fire, and after supporting for nearly two hours 
a most unequal combat, they were compelled to evacuate the Redan. The 
attack on the Central Bastion was attended with a similar result. Our sol- 
diers of the first corps surmounted every obstacle, und bravely attacked the 
enemy, on whom they inflicted severe losses; but soon after, being com- 
pletely exposed to a tire coming from several directions at the same time, they 
renounced an attack in which the General-in-chief had ordered them not to 

ersist. 

** At the front of Malakoff the Russians made great efforts to reconquer 
the works which had been taken from them. Returning on the Redan with 
numerous columns, supported by field-artillery, they succeeded in retaking 
it, and in forcing us to abandon the second line of fortifications; but the 
first columns of attack, supported by the Imperial Guard, remained in- 
moveable behiud the exterior slope of the first line. : 

“Several attacks were also attempted against the Malakoff. The deal 
bodies of the enemy became heaped up in front of the gorge, but the first 
division remained perfectly firm; and at the close of the day we were mas 
ters of this citadel, without which the Russians could not any longer con- 
tinue their defence for more than a few days, and even then only by sacti- 


| ficing a part of the army, who, after the rupture of the great bridge of boats, 


would have remained without any communication with the Northern side. 
In consequence, they determined on a grand step. They had everything 
prepared to destroy the place with their own hands, in case they should be 
forced to abandon it. During the night of the Sth loud explosions announced 
that this immense struggle had arrived at its termination—the enemy were 
abandoning Sebastopol, but they had resolved to leave only a heap of ruins. 
‘Our losses are great; but the army, of which the Emperor may well be 
proud, has deserved well of the country. The long and arduous labours of 
the siege never exhausted its patience. Whenever they engaged hand-to- 
hand with the enemy, our soldiers displayed the greatest bravery, and the 
— of Sth of September is a feat of arms of which France has reas02 
to be proud. 
" ih this last trial, the corps of Engineers suffered further losses, but not 

so numerous as might have been expected. Captain Schonnagel, an excel- 
-lent officer, has been killed; Chef de Bataillon Fournier, Captain Ansous, 
aide-de-camp of General Dalesme, Captain Laruelle, and Lieutenants Joyeut 
and Pradelle, have been wounded. Among the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers there have been 24 killed and 122 wounded. ‘ 
* The Chefs de Battaillon Renoux and Ragon, who gave an example © 
great bravery, were bravely seconded by the officers and Sappers place 
under their orders. In this last assault, as well as during the whole of a 
siege, every one nobly did his duty. I cannot here quote the names of al 
those who Love deserved to be mentioned to you, and for whom I shall hare 
to solicit rewards; that will be the subject of a special report, which I am 
about to commence. hace 
“ Thus has ended this memorable siege, in which the means of de — 
and those of attack assumed colossal proportions. The Russians bad rend 
than 800 guns mounted, and a garrison the force and composition of w ie 
they could vary at pleasure. After the immense quantity of Pee ty 
they expended upon us, it is surprising to see that they were still abun 50 
provisioned, and I have reason to believe that they have left more than 40% 
guns in the place. : _— 
“ The besieging army had about 700 guns in battery during the ich 





attacks, and upwards of 1,600,000 shots were fired. Qur approaches, ¥ 
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were in many cases cut through the rock by means of gunpowder, had an 
extent of upwards of 80 kilometres (fifty English miles). We employed 
80,000 gabions, 60,000 fascines, and nearly a million of sand-bags. 

«« Never had the corps of Engineers such arduous and numerous duties to 
perform, and in no previous siege did it experience such great losses: 31 
officers have been killed, 33 wounded. Among the killed are General Bizot, 
whose name cannot be passed over in silence on the day of triumph; the 
worthy Lieutenant-Colonel Guérin, six chefs de battaillon, twenty captains, 
and three lieutenants. This severe trial never shook the constancy of our 
officers, and the troops of the corps followed their nobleexample. ‘Two com- 

anies of Suppers have their fourth Captain now, the three former having 
— killed while leading them on; and yet their ardour never flagged. In 
sapping and mining, the non-commissioned ofticersand soldiers never flinched, 
wi d in actions of vigour they displayed the greatest intrepidity. 

*“ In concluding this report, Monsieur le Maréchal, 1 must state that the 
greatest harmony has never ceased to exist between the Artillery and the 
Engineers. Whienever one of these two branches of service could aid the 
other, it gladly did so; and this unity of plan and action has enabled us to 
conquer many difficulties. 

“The best understanding has always subsisted between General Sir Harry 
Jones, the commandant of the Engineers of the British Army, and me. Our 
object was the same, and we have never difiered in opinion as to the means 
to be employed to attain it. I had already an opportunity, at the siege of 
Bomarsund, of appreciating the frankness and noble spirit of that general 
officer. It has been very gratifying to me to have met him again at the 
siege of Se bastopo 

* Accept, Monsieur le Maréchal, the homage of my respectful devotedness, 

* NreExL, Commandant of the Engineers 
of the Army of the East.” 

A ‘ew extracts from the full despatch of Gencral Pélissier will supply 
some important particulars omitted in General Nicl’s resume. 

“It had been arranged that the fleets of rals Lyons and Br 
come and bring their broadsides to bear at the entrance of the 
roadstead, so ywerful diversion. But it blew 
from the North-east, which, while it annoyed us very mu 
dered the sea exceedingly rouzh, and prevented the ships from leavit 
moorings. ‘The English and French bomb-ketches were nevertheless 
act, and they fired most successfully into the roadstead, the town, and the 
various maritime forts. As at all times, the sailors who had landed and the 
ship-gunners were the worthy rivals of the land artillery, and distinguished 
themselves by the vigour and precision of their fire.”’ 

Again: that part of the French attack which was directed against the 
Little Redan failed. 

“ By means of the batteries from the maison en croix, of the guns of his 
steamers, of field-guns brought to favourable points, and of the batteries on 
the North side of the roadstead, the enemy deluged us with rape, an l with 
projectiles of every kind, and committed great ravages in our ranks. Th 
powder-magazine of the Russian Postern Battery had just exploded, thereby 
increasing our | and causing the eagle of the 91st to disap; 1 mo- 
ment. A great many superior officers and others were either wounded or 
killed. The Generals De Saint Pol and De Marolles died gloriously ; and 
Generals Mellinet, De Pontéves, and Bourbaki, had been wounded at the 
head of their troops. Three times the divisions of Dulac and De la Motte- 
rouge seized the Kedan and the curtain, and three times they were ob! 
to fall back before a terrible fire of artillery and the dense masses arrayed in 
front of them. Nevertheless, the two field-batteries of reserve from the 
Lancaster battery descended at a trot, crosst d the trenches, and b ldly sta- 
tioned themselves within half-rang They succeeded in driving away the 
A part of these two divisions, supported 

in this horoic struggle by the troops of the Guard, who on this day covered 
themselves with glory, made good their footing in the entire left of the cur- 
tain, from which the enemy could not drive them.” The Russians constantly 
renewed their eifurts to recover the Malakoff. Aud just as Gen 
fell wounded, and a magazine exploded near the Malakoti itself, they 
“made a last aud desperate attempt. Fermed in deep column, they thrice 
assailed the breast of the work, and thrice they were compelled to retire with 
enormous loss before the solidity of our troops.” 

Marshal |’¢lissier describes the assault on the Central Dastion— 

“In the mean time, on the left, at the appointed signal, the colur 

Levaillant’s division, commanded by Generals Couston and Trochu, 
headlong aguinst the left flank of the Central Bastion and the left lunette. 
In spite of a shower of balls and projectiles, and after a very sharp contest, 
the spirit and vigour of these brave troops triumphed at first over the ene- 
my’s resistance ; and, notwithstanding the accumulated difficulties in their 
front, they forced their way into the two works. But the enemy, having 
fallen back on his successive traverses, kept his ground everywhere. A mur- 
derous fire of musketry was opened from every ridge. Guns unmasked for 
the first time and ticld-pieces brought up to several points, vomited grape 
and decimated our men. Generals Couston and Trochu, who had just been 
wounded, were obliged to give up their command. Generals Rivet and Bre- 
ton were killed; several mine-chambers, fired by the enemy, produced a 
moment of hesitation. At length an attack in their turn by numerous Rus- 
aan columns compelled our troops to abandon the works they had carried, 
and to retire into our advanced places d’armes. Our batteries on this part 
of the attacks, skilfully conducted by General Lebeuf, aided so devotedly 
and intelligently, as on all occasions, by Rear-Admiral Rigault de Genouilly, 
changed the direction of their fire while increasing its intensity, and com- 
pelled the enemy to take shelter behind his parapets. General De Salles, 
causing D’Autemarre’s division to advance, was preparing during this time 
second and formidable attack; but as we had secured the possession of the 
Malakoff, I sent word to him not to let it advance.” 

Respecting the Sardinians he certifies— 

The Sardinian Brigade of General Cialdini, which General Della Mar- 
mora had kindly placed at my disposal to reinforce the first corps, stood the 
terrible cross-tire in our trenches with the aplomb of veteran troops. The 

montese were eager to cross bayonets with the enemy, but, as the attack 
on the Flagstaff Bastion did not take place, it was not possible to satisfy the 
ardour of these brave troops.” 

It is remarked that the French carried ihe Malakoff by surprise, caught 

¢ Russian garrison at rest, and drove them out in no time. They swept 
up like a swarm of bees, says one writer, and went through the embra- 
sures in the twinkling of an eye. 

They crossed the twenty-five metres of ground which separated them 
from the enemy at a few bounds; they drifted as lightly and quickly as au- 
tumn leaves before the wind, battalion after battalion, into the embrasures, 
and in @ minute or two after the head of their column issued from the ditch 
the tricolor was floating over the Korniloff Bastion. The musketry was 
an feeble at first; indeed, the French took the Russians quite by surprise, 
and very few of the latter were in the Malakoff.” 

The chief encounter in which our own troops were engaged was the 
assault on the Great Redan : its nature, and the causes of the failure, 
ti ve awakened a deep sympathy everywhere. The account of this opera- 

02 1s mainly gathered from the letters of the correspondents of the Zimes 
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and Daily N. The following letter, furnished fur the 7 ently 
| by a military man, gives a complete and intelligible view of the tion. 

** The Second Brigade, Light Division, stormed at noon of the Su The 
97th and 90th, 300 of each, commanded—the former by Major Weisford, 
whose head was blown off as he was mounting l re — ( sun Was 
fired by a Russian er, Who immediately gave self up as a prisoner to 
a sergeant of the th who entered the m t after, t Z vn his 
sword, and saying ‘I ama prisoner of war’); the latter by Captain Grove, 
the senior otticer of the regiment, present with the service compat Lhe 
salient was carried at once, and the men entered the strongh which is a 
work traced on a most obtuse angle, requiring a large mass of mont 
it, not only at the salient, but at the same moment ou both tia 
turn them, and to enable the salieut storming party 


interior space of the works at once, t the defend 
and indeed in rear, at the s moment. In ¢ 
salient only, no front could be formed, on account oi t 
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at that point; the men were forced to advan y driv 
moment tired on from traverses on either tlank where the 
their assailants,—an evil at ones Winsted had the attack 
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time, until tl 
support, whi purpes ‘ 
rushed on fron ri 
to the extreme remau 
reiml ‘ 
ym the 
on this 
i in 
vko } 
i 
ve, | 
i At 
I t Gee nh ¢ I pet, 
up a heavy and pe ft 
The rest you ku iv, vi 
had tried to creep t | 
lay f t the : 
was thish 
to stand g 
to the 1 t 
the crest of the up. 
ton, and Li it i 
where the dies were fuund the next morning. Captain Vaugh 
90th, whese conduct was beyond praise, was shot im both legs ses 
taken prisoner when we left the place, it being impossible t t him over 
the ditch. He was found in a Russian hospital teday, i] : » camp. 
Colonel Windham was most energetic in striv p i fire of 
the flanks after the first retvogression, and stood where t! hottest, 
trying to force a few men to make an attack on them; but so dense was the 
fire that the men were mowed down { 3 I got to- 
He was backwards nd forwards, ch buta 
1 body of men alone could be , and tl got.” 
her troops besides those ment 1 in this letter formed part of the 
gcolumn. The arrangements, according to a ¢ I nt of the 
ite 7 lon X 
* The storming was intru 1 Light Divisions, portions 
of which were to form imu t the rear kept by 
the Fourth Division, the s, and the Third Division, 
Sir William Codrington | lof t stormin snd was 
supported by General Markham. ‘There was no Visi ment on the 
part of the Russians, aud the Northern cam} ll as the bri were 
unusually quiet. They seemed passivel) cessation of our fire, 
answering, but at intervals only, from und either unable or un- 





willing to reply. At halt-past wine all the regu md and Light 
Divisions, as well as ihe Ge ind Staff, kad made their way into the 
trenches; General Codrington taking up his positio tifth parallel, 
whilst General Markham had his in a pit called Ez t, in the third 
parallel. The stormers consisted of portions of the 50t! ith 


25th, and 62d, 
from the Second Division; of the 90th, 97th, 23d, and dS8th, trom the Light 


heracs 











Division. The ladder parties were told off from th 1 97th Regi- 
giment. The supports of these regiments, as well as ents of the 
same division, were in reserve in the fourth and third parallels ready for 
action.” 


The men had to move over nearly 200 yards of ground before they 
f the Redan, they had then to cross it, s 


could reach the ditch 
opposit« face, and enter t 
the flanks swe pt the line of advance, and w hen the sign il 
the columns rushed on, only four commanders of partics 
Fyers, Lewes, and } e—lived to cross the interval. 

“Ina few seconds, Brigadier Shirley was temporarily blind 
and by earth knocked iuto his eyes by a shot. Was retire ; 
and his place was taken by Licutenant-Colonel Bunbury, of the 23d Regi- 
meut, who was next in rank to Colonel Unett, alrea y struck down and car- 
ried to the rear. Brigadier Van Straubenzee received a contusion on the 
face, and was also forced to leave the field. Colonel Handcock fell mortally 
wounded in the head by a bullet, and never spoke again. Cuptain Ham- 
mond fell dead. Lieutenant Douglas M‘Gregor, a brave and promising 
officer, also fell. Major Welsford was killed on the spot. Captain Grove 
was severely wounded.” 

In broken order, the men climbed the parapet and jumped into the 
work ; and the Russian garrison, small at first, ran back, and, takiug shel- 
ter behind the distant traverses and the breastwork at the base, began to 
fire on our men. Unfortunately, the latter imitated their example in- 
stead of rushing on. But it is said, in explanation, supported by the au- 
thority of General Niel, that the breastwork was armed with ficld-pieces 
served with grape. Certainly it was amply manned by three ranks of 
Russians ; the front rank presenting their bayonets to the British, the 
two rear ranks firing over them. In this predicamcut men and oflicers 
rapidly fell. ‘Those officers who survived vainly endeavoured in the con- 
fined space to form their men, The Russians were soon augmented by 
reserves from the barracks in the rear, and part of the garrison of the 
Malakoff; and, as above described, drove our men from the work. 

The following are some of the statements advanced in the newspapers 
with the view of throwing light on the causes of our defeat. 

- - - - “Qur own assault had begun. But it must first be mentioned, 
that instead of having before them a work whose embrasures had been 
bunged-up and its guns silenced, like the Malakoff, our men bad to rush upon 
a line of battery nearly every piece in which was ready to receive them with 


ule the 
» work over the salicnt angle. But the gunson 
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The French, too, started from a line of trench only 


grape and canister. 


some forty yards from the point to be attacked, whilst our own troops were | 
| into the place; and before the last of the Russians had departed, Zouayeg 


compelled to cross an open space of full six times the extent, and that too un- 
der a direct and flanking fire from nearly a score of guns. It is needless to 
dilate upon the comparative difficulties of the two attacks; but, whilst 
awarding to the French a full meed of praise for their brilliant gallantry on 
the occasion, I cannot be betrayed by any mawkish generosity into a con- 
cealment of the infinitely greater dangers involved in that portion of the 
day’s achievements which fell to the lot of the British. 
ing the assault, I crossed over the space between our fifth parallel and the 
Redan, and was then able in some degree to realize the ditticulty of making 
a run over such a distance and such ground under the desolating fire of some 
twenty 68-pounders loaded with grape and canister. 
mind before any of your readers jump to the false conclusion that the French 
displayed a greater heroism than ourselves; for raw and inexperienced 
as were many of our troops engaged, with some few exceptions they 
fought as became the conquerors of the Alma and Inkerman. . ‘ 
Instead of pouring in supports to the aid of those in possession of the re- 
doubt, General Codrington—I believe I am only justly attributing the blame 
to him—for some mysterious strategic reasons known only to himself, kept 
back the troops who crowded the trenches in the rear till the enemy bad 
time to bring up his overpowering reserves and clear the Redan of our men. 
The latter bravely, but vainly, attempted to make a stand, anxiously ex- 
pecting every minute the arrival of supports; but no supports came, and 
they were swept back into the open to retreat under fresh storms of grape,— 
for, by 1er marvellous piece of neglect, no attempt at spiking the guns 
of the place had been made by those who had gained a footing inside. Orders 
for the withheld supports were ¢/ex given; but, in harmony with the blun- 
der which had g before, the intelligent aides-de-camp who carried the 
commands, being about as ignorant o! the topography of the trenches as of 
the interior of Sebastopol, stumbled on the wrong regiments, and ordered up 
the first brigade of the Light Division, which had been told off as the proper 
reserve. Evident, however, as was the blunder, the gallant ‘ Fighting 
Seventh,’ led on by Major Turner, and the 23d, under Colonel Lysons, ad- 
vanced to the renewed attack. ‘The other regiments, who should have pre- 
ceced, followed in a state of beautiful pell-mell; and, under a fire of grape 
and canister before which the bravest columns of the Old Guard would have 
staggered, our young levies—for such were three-fourths of the troops en- 
gaged—were led on to regain the ground which had been lost through mis- 
manuegement before. It was not in human nature to make headway under 
such an iron storm: the men turned, and tled back under cover of the para- 
pet, leaving very many of their own number, and more in proportion of their 
officers, dead or dying on this field of death.” 

The Z7imes correspondent makes this remark on some of the 
men who came up wounded from the trenches— 

** It struck me that such men as these, however brave, were scarcely a fit 
match for the well-drilled soldiers of Kussia; and yet we were trusting the 
honour, reputation, and glory of Great Britain, to undisciplined lads from 

















young 


the plough or the lanes of our towns and villages. As one example of the 
sort of recruits we have received here recently, I may mention that there 
was a considerable number of men in draughts which came out last week to 


regiments in the Fourth Division who had only been enlisted a few days, 
and who had never fired a rifle in their lives!” 

But the D ly News correspondent, who imputes blame to General 
Codrington, also supplics a fact of interest gleaned from a visit to the 
Redan— 

** The first fact which struck an observer was, that nearly all who lay 
there were o/d sold s, men who had borne the heat and burden of the day 
—hardly a beardless face was to be seen P the second, the calmness which 
appeared on almost every countenance, even where the death-wounds had 
been the most severe.” 

A glance at the exterior and interior of the 
judge of the difficulties encountered by our men. 

Instead of ten yards of open space, as in the case of the Malakoff, “the 
nearest point from our most advanced parallel to the ditch of the Redan 
measured 220, and this, also, everywhere exposed to the fire of twelve or 
fourteen 68-pounders, I have several times crossed this fatal spot since the 
capture of the place, and cach time with increased wonder how a single man 
of our whole stormers could have escaped the tornado of grape and canister 
which such an armament could and did send forth. Searcely a foot of sur- 
face is there whieh a gun did not sweep; and when I add that the enemy 
had time to fire three rounds from every piece, from the first issue of our 
men from the shelter of our own parapet till their arrival at the broad ditch 
where so many have since found a grave, I am disposed to think that most 
of your readers will share in my surprise... . . What first struck one in 
passing up the cut made by our sappers through the broad parapet, was the 
unusual solidity and strength of this last—averaging thirty or thirty-five feet 
along its entire front. On such a solid mass of gubions, fascines, sand-bags, 








Redan will enable us to 


On the day follow- | t0¥ Camp t & 
| ships remaining in the harbour were destroyed on Tuesday, but not until 


and earth, I need hardly say that artillery of even the heaviest calibre could | 


have no sensible effect: sixty-cight or ninety-eight pound shot might 
enter, but they could not penetrate. Compared with this massive structure 
of mud and wickerwork, the thickest of our own or the French works is as 
paper to a deal board. Then within—besides the great superiority of their 
mantlets—strong ropen curtains hung across the embrasures to shelter the 
gunners from the besiegers’ riflemen. You admire the cover provided for 
their artillerymen when not actually working the guns, in little retreats 
proof against any but the very heaviest splinters of shell. 
are nothing when compared with the shot and shell proof chambers for the 
shelter of larger bodies of troops, which abound throughout the work. Even 
more interesting than all these, however, were the inner abutting defences 
of the redoubt, of which we had previously heard and imagined so much. 
From the irregular order in which these occur, it is difficult to describe them 


in any way that will convey an accurate idea of their exact appearance and | 


relation to the main work; but they may be generally mentioned as inde- 
pendent supports, similarly armed and of nearly equal strength in construc- 
tion to the front line of the redoubt, which stands to them in the relation 
of ascreen. Their guns, too, so thoroughly command the whole interior of 
the Redan, that any assailing foree which might have succeeded in forcing 
the outer battery would have been exposed to an inner fire as galling as and 
more concentrated than the first. The whole structure and arrangement of 
these inner defences, indeed, are.such as to justify the belief that, had the 
redoubt been strenuously defended, no body of attacking troops that could 
have been brought against it would have had a chance of success.” 
Preparations had been made for a renewed attack on the Redan next 
morning. The Russians had maintained a dropping fire of guns and 
musketry all the evening, but towards midnight it dicd away. Some of 
our men crept up to the Redan and found it empty. Soon after twelve 
o'clock, flames burst forth, followed by tremendous explosions; and by 
five o'clock the Quarantine Fort, the Central Bastion, the Flagstaff, the 
left of the Redan, the Garden Batteries, had been blown up. At half-past 
five, one of the great forts was shattered to atoms; while an eruption of 
live shells filled the air with bright fires, and stones and masses of timber. 
All this time the Russians were steadily retreating over the bridge, and 





But these, again, | 





! at eight o'clock the bridge itself was removed in pieces to the North side, 


Undeterred by the flames and the mines, some of the French straggled 


and Linemen and sailors were returning with plunder for sale. Our 
men grumbled much that they were not permitted to do the like. The 
conflagration continued until Monday, and was only extinguished op 


| that night by a fearful storm—* a water-spout’’—that burst over the 


Let all this be borne in | 


town and camp to an accompaniment of thunder and lightning. The 
some heavy shots from batteries improvised by the British had found 
them out and hulled them several times. Fresh batteries were in pre. 
paration when the enemy set them on fire and scuttled them. As early 
as Sunday the newspaper correspondents entered some parts of the place, 
but could not penetrate far. On Tuesday they were riding over the 
battle-torn ground of the Karabelnaia. 

Viewing the Assault.—“ A stranger would have been astonished at the 
aspect of the British Generals as they viewed the assault. The Commander. 
in-chief, General Simpson, sat in the trench, with his nose and eyes just 


| facing the cold and dust, and his cloak drawn up over his head to protect 


him against both. General Jones wore a red nighteap, and reclined on his 
litter; and Sir Richard Airey, the Quartermaster-General, had a white 
pocket-handkerchief tied over his cap and ears, which detracted somewhat 
from a martial and belligerent aspect. The Duke of Newcastle was stationed 
at Catheart’s Hill in the early part of the day, and afterwards moved off to 
the right to the Picket-house look-out over the Woronzoff road. All the 
amateurs and travelling gentlemen, who rather abound here just now, were 
in a state of great excitement, and dotted the plain in eccentric attire, which 
recalled one’s old memories of Cowes, and yachting and sea-bathing—were 
engaged in a series of subtile manceuvres to turn the flank of unwary sen- 
tries, and to get to the front; and their success was most creditable to their 
enterprise and ingenuity.’’— Zimes Corre sponde nt, 

Storming of the Malakoff.—“ This first step taken, our soldiers found them. 
selves confronting traverses of earth tolerably high, running into one an- 
other, where the men could only advance by a step at a time in following a 
winding course under the enemy's fire. ‘This way appeared to our soldiers 
too long and dangerous. With that marvellous instinct that distinguishes 
them, they soon found another way, which the Russians had not thought of 
Instead of attacking these intricate defences, they turned them by running 
along the embrasures, bounding like roebucks from one battlement to the 
other, at the risk of falling down a frightful precipice. In this way, to the 
great amazement of the Russians, they reached the centre of the position, 
and fell on them with fixed bayonets i mde a No sooner had they been 
driven out of the redoubt through the gorge that leads to huge barracks ad- 
jacent to the Malakoff, and long supposed by us to be a fort, than they 
strengthened their numbers, brought up their reserves, and rushed back to 
the ramparts with a fury quite unusual on their part. Our soldiers drove 
them out headlong a second time. The Russians were not beaten yet; they 
made another desperate attempt; their prodigious eflorts were foiled by the 
cool intrepidity of our soldiers. Never, say the actors in this terrible drama 
where the fate of Sebastopol was being wound up—never did the Russians 
display more gallantry, dash, and boldness. On this occasion they did not 
retreat till they were crushed, leaving behind them a hill of dead and 
wounded in the gorge of the redoubt.. . . . It was three o'clock, and Gene- 
ral M‘Mahon sent to General Pélissier, who was at the Green Mamelon, 500 
metres distant from the Malakoff, behind a parapet of earth-sacks, a letter 
thus worded: ‘Iam in the Malakoff, and sure of maintaining myself in it,’” 
— Correspondent of La Presse. 

French Attack on the Little Redan.—* The first body of stormers, almost 
annihilated by the musketry of the Russians, covered the parapets of the 
works with their bodies, when fresh supplies came up and struggled to gain 
the summit of the scarp; but at every fresh attempt they fell back diseom- 
fited into the ditch, covering the ground with dead and dying. The Rus- 
sians not only had the advantage of position, but they had been materially 
assisted in this portion of the attack by the steamers, which fired broadsides 
upon the Malakoff and the counterscarps of the Little Redan. The Vladimir 
—always so ably handled that, when anything daring was done by the Rus- 
sians, the French said, ‘C'est du Viadimir’—steamed rapidly up under the 
very mouths of the French batteries on Mount Sapoune, delivered her broad- 
side, and then majestically steaming round delivered a second, without 
eliciting in the confusion any reply from the French. These broadsides 
committed dreadful havoc, and threw the ranks of the assaulting columns 
into inextricable confusion. Notwithstanding every adverse circumstance, 
however, the French maintained their ground at the foot of the scarp and in 
the ditch of the Little Redan and Black batteries, firing resolutely at every 
Russian who showed himself over the parapet; whilst the Russians on their 
part were equally quick in returning shot for shot when a Frenchman raised 
his person more than usual. his part of the fight partook at last of a cer- 
tain Indian character ; the struggle from cover to cover resembling those of 
which we have all read in the glowing pages of Cooper.” —Illustrated Lon- 
don News Correspondent. 

A Taunt and its Answer.—“ A curious incident occurred at the attack on 
the Central Bastion. When the French came back, the General who trie 
to turn them back seized one of the soldiers and exclaimed, * Vous n étes 
done pas Francais?’ The soldier, touched to the quick by this reproach, 
exclaiming, ‘Comment! je ne suis pas Francais?’ rushed back alone, scaled 
the parapet, and, while brandishing his musket aloft, continued crying out, 
‘Comment! je ne suis pas Francais?’ until he was shot down.” —Lette 
from the Camp. 

Tossing for the Lead.—* Brigadier Shirley was on board ship, but as 8000 
as he heard of the assault he resolved to join his brigade, and he accordingly 
came up to camp that very morning. Colonel Unett, of the 19th Regiment, 
was the senior officer in Brigadier Shirley's absence, and on him would have 
devolved the duty of leading the storming column of the Light Division, 
had the latter not returned. Colonel Unett, ignorant of the Brigadier s M- 
tention to leave shipboard, had to decide with Colonel Windham who shoul 
take precedence in the attack. They tossed, and Colonel Unett won, He 
had it in his power to say whether he would go first or follow Colonel Wind- 
ham. He looked at the shilling, turned it over, and said, ‘My choice 1 
made; I'll be the first man into the Redan.’ But Fate willed it otherwise, 
and he was struck down badly wounded before he reached the abattis, a 
though he was not leading the column.”’— Times Correspondent. 


Colonel Windham in the Redan.—* All the Brigadiers, save Colonel Wind- 
ham, were wounded or rendered unfit for the guidance of the attack. bree} 
gallant officer did all that man could do to form his men for the attack, an 
to lead them against the enemy. Proceeding from traverse to traverse, 
he coaxed the men to come out, and succeeded several times in formlDg 
a few of them, but they melted awayas fast as he laid hold of om 
and either fell in their little ranks or retired to cover to keep up their i. 
lade. This was all going on at the proper left fuce of the Redan, bed : 
nearly the same scene was being repeated at the salient. Every momet 
our men were diminishing in numbers, while the Russians came up 
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swarms from the town, and rushed down from the Malakoff, which had now 
been occupied by the French.’’ Colonel Windham sent three officers 
in succession for supports, but they never reached the trenches. 
“Finding that he could not collect any men on the left face, Co- 
lonel Windham passed through one of the cuts of the inner pa- 
rapet and walked over to the right face, at a distance of thirty 
yards from the Russian breast-work; to which he moved in a pa- 
rallel line, exposed to a close fire, but, wonderful to say, without being 
touched. When he got behind the inner parapet at the right face, he found 
the same state of things as that which existed at the left. ....T 
lonel got some riflemen and a few men of the 88th together ; but no sooner 
had he brought them out than they were killed, wounded, or dispersed by a 
concentrated fire... .. The narrow neck of the salient was too close to 
allow of any kind of formation, and the more the men crowded into it the 
more they got out of order, and the more they suffered from the enemy's 
fire. This miserable work lasted for an hour. The Russians were now in 
dense masses behind the breastwork, and Colonel Windham walked back 
again across the open space to the left to make one more attempt to retrieve 
the day. He passed through the enemy’s cross-fire in safety, and got within 
the inner parapet on the left, where the men were becoming thinner and 
thinner. A Russian officer now stepped over the breastwork, and tore down 
a gabion with his own hands ; it was to make room for a field-piece. Colonel 
Windham exclaimed to several soldiers who were firing over the parapet, 
* Well, as you are so fond of firing, why don’t you shoot that Russian ?’ 
They fired a volley, and missed him ; and soon afterwards the field-piece be- 
to play on the head of the salient with grape. Colonel Windham saw 
there was no time to be lost. He had sent three officers for reinforcements, 
and above all for men in formation, and he now resolved to go to General 
Codrington himself. Seeing Captain Crealock, of the 90th, near him busy 
in encouraging his men, and exerting himself with great courage and energy 
to get them into order, he said—‘ I must go to the General for supports. Now, 
mind, let it be known, in case I am killed, why I went away.’ Le crossed 
the parapet and ditch, and succeeded in gaining the fifth parallel through a 
storm of grape and rifle-bullets in safety. Sir William Codrington asked him 
if he thought he really could do anything with such supports as he could 
afford, and said he might take the Royals, who were then in the parallel. 
« Let the officers come out in front—let us advance in order, and if the men 
keep their formation the Redan is ours,’ was the Colonel's reply. But he 
ke too late, for at that very moment our men were seen leaping down into 
the ditch, or running down the parapet of the salient, and through the em- 
brasures out of the work into the ditch, while the Russians followed them 
with the bayonet and with heavy musketry, and even threw stones and 
grape-shot at them as they lay in the ditch.” —Jdem.; 

Officers of the Nineteenth—“ Captain Bright, who was doing the duty of 
Paymaster, in the absence of Captain Glendining from illness, and who might 
have remained in camp if he hud chosen, went at the head of his company 
into action, was in the thick of it, but came out unhurt. Captain Chippen- 
dall stood for a long time, amidst a shower of musket-balls and grape, on the 
first parapet of the Redan, waving his forage-cap on the top of bis sword to 
encourage the men to come on. Nothing could exceed his gallantry. It is 
a miracle that he escaped. At last he was pushed from the parapet into the 
ditch, and fell among the heaps of dead and dying. . . . . Lieutenant Moles- 
worth, though a youngster—quite a lad, just joined—had the coolness to 
light a cigar while up at the Redan, in the midst of the fire. 





| angles to the line of the Redan. 


he Co- | 


was found, with a woman's 
were outside the entrance.’ 
«1 Sapper at the Redan.—** Twenty sappers were chosen. There was a 
etorming-party of the line carrying ladders, and one sapper to every ten lad- 
ders. Well we ran up as soon as we saw tho French bad got the Malakoff, 
got up to the ditch, lowered our ladders, tossed them over on the parapet, an 
then the line climbed up and commenced as thick as they could stand, and 
the Sappers commenced levelling in the ditch and building a parapet to take 
off some of their fire on us in the ditch. Well, we remained there about an 
hour and a half; and the Russians killed so many of our men that our re- 
inforcements would not make up our losses. So at last they had to give the 
word ‘Retire.’ I will tell you the reason we had such a hard job—you 
see, all the Russians the French drove out of the Malakoff ran into the Re- 
dan, so that we had double to fight the French had, and not so many men 
to do it with, because our reinforcements either got killed ox wounded before 
they could reach us, and there was such a number of Russians in the Redan 
that we wanted more than we had in the trenches at the time to drive them 


name in it; and a canary bird and vase of flowers 
—IJdein, 


out. There was a great number of our men went in, but, of course, got 
either killed or wounded or taken prisoners.”"-—Letfer /) ce-Corporal 
Daker. 


The Hospitcl.—* The building used as a hospital is one of the noble piles 
inside the dockyard wall, and is situate in the centre of the row at right 
The whole row was peculiarly exposed to 
the action of shot and shell bounding over the Redan, and to the missiles 
directed at the Barrack Battery; and it bears in sides, roofs, windows, and 
doors, frequent and destructive prools of the severity of the cannonade. In 
a long low room, supported by square pillars, arched at the top, and dimly 
lighted through shattered and unglazed window-frames, lay the wounded 
Russians, who had been abandoned to our mercies by their General. The 
wounded did I Say > No, but the dead, the rotten and festering corpses of 
the soldiers, who were left to die in their extreme agony, untended, uncared 
for, packed as close as they could be stowed, some on the floor, others on 
wretched trestles and bedsteads, or I lets of straw, si ppe d and saturated 
with blood, which oozed and trickled through upon the floor, mingled with 








| the droppings of corruption. Many might have been saved by ordinary care. 
Many lay, yet alive, with maggots crawling about in their wounds. Many 
nearly mad by the scene around them, or seeking escape from it in their ex- 


A shell burst | 


over his head; one fragment knocked the cigar out of his mouth, another | 


struck him on the back of the head and sent him senseless into the ditch. 
It was not for many hours after he was carried up to camp that he recovered 
from the first effects of the blow from the piece of shell: it must have 
glanced off, for the wound it made was ‘very slight. . One of the last 
remaining on the parapet of the Redan was a gallant young boy, Lieutenant 
Massy, who had only lately joined the regiment. Just at the last the poor 
youth received a ball which broke his thigh-bone, and he fell down towards 
the ditch. In the hurry he was not noticed by the men who were retiring, 
and he was left among the heaps of dead unable to move till an early hour 
the next morning. Some men of the 93d Highlanders then noticed him, 
and he was carried up to camp, where he had been given up for killed. 
He did not fall to the bottom of the ditch, and some Russians coming out 
took away his sword and hayersack, but did not maltreat him.” —Letter of 
an Office vr. 

Interior of the Malakof.—“ From the level of the ground inside to the 
top of the parapet cannot be less than eighteen feet. ‘There are eight rows 
of gabions piled one above the other, and as each row recedes towards the 
top it leaves in the ledge below an excellent danguette for the defenders. 
The traverses are so high and deep that it is impossible almost to get a view 
of the whole of the Malakoff from any one spot; and there is a high 


eds, and glared out on the heart- 
Many with legs and arms broken 


g through the raw flesh, implored 


tremest agony, had rolled 
stricken spectators, ¢ h! is. 
and twisted, the jagged splinters stickin 
aid, water, food, or pity, or deprived of speech by the approach of death, or 
by dreadful injuries on the head or trunk, pointed to the lethal spot. Many 
seemed bent alone on making their peace with Heaven, The attitudes of 
some were so hideously fantastic as to appal and root one to the ground by a 
ort of dreadful fascination. The bodies of numbers of men were swollen 
and bloated to an incredible degree, and the features distended to a gigantic 
size, with eyes protruding from the sockets, and the blackened tongue lolling 
out of the mouth, compressed tightly by the teeth which had set upon it in 
the death rattle, made one shudder and recl round. In the midst of one of 





l 
in, 


these chambers of horrors (for there were many of them) were found some 
dead and some living English soldiers; and among them poor Captain 
Vaugh un of the 90th, who has since su cumbed to his wounds,”’—Zimes 


rire spond nt. 


rl iining 
body of the town is situated, F: 
with, the majority of them dru: 


“On ¢ 





ndering.— he slope, on and beyond which the main 
neh, nothing but French, were to be met 

k, and all laden with every conceivable kind 
of plunder. Chairs, tables, ] ornaments, poultry, 
kegs of brandy, mattresses, bed-clothes, cooking-utensils—every domestic 
moveable, in fact, that ever figured in a catalogue at the City auction-mart, 
was being carried or dragged along by our light-fingered allies; whilst only 
at long intervals was an Englishman to be seen with a single article, and in 
three instances I found Frenchmen disputing their right even to these... .. 
Although ruin had swept like a storm over the quarter behind the Malakoff, 


wking-glasses, church 








| the consummating touch of French fingers had been wanting to perfect the 


mound of earth in the middle of the work, either intended as a kind of shell | 


proof, or the remains of the old White Tower. In the parapet of the work 
may be observed several entrances—very narrow outside, but descending and 
enlarging downwards, and opening into rooms some four or five feet high 
and eight or ten square. These are only lighted from the outside by day, 
and must have been pitch dark at night, unless the men were allowed lan- 
terns. Here the garrison retired when exposed to a heavy bombardment. 
There are several of these places, and they might set defiance to the heaviest 
Mortars in the world. Over the roof is a layer of ships’ masts, cut in junks 
and deposited carefully ; then there is over them a solid layer of earth, and 
above that a layer of gabions, and above that a pile of earth again. In one 
of these dungeons, which is excavated in the solid rock, and was probably 
underneath the old White Tower, the officer commanding seems to have 


| gaged on the left 


desolation—and it had not been withheld; benches, d 
every internal article of furniture worth carriage to tl camp, had been 
borne away, and what would not have repaid this trouble was all smashed 
to pieces. losures of flowers and ornamental trees fronted many of 


rs, windows, and 





Little encl 
the houses ; but even these had not escaped the gratuitous wrecking which 
had been everywhere perpetrated: up-torn rose-bushes, roots of dead tulips, 
camellias, daisies, and the like, met the eye and foot at every point along 








the street cn which this little floral nook had abutted; as if sheer love of 

ruin had been as strong an impelling motive with the destroyers as their 

unsparing itch for plunder itselt.’"—Daily News Correspondent, 
Fraternization.—“ There was assuredly no jealousy on one side or the 


It so happened that as the remnants of the French regiments en- 
against the Malakotf and Little Redan mar hed to their 
tents this morning, our Second Division was drawn up on the parade-ground 
in front of their camp, and the French had to pass their lines. The instant 


other. 


| the leading regiment of Zouaves came up to the spot where our first regi- 


| ment was placed, the men with one spontaneous burst ren 


lived. It must have been a dreary residence. he floor and the entrance | 


was littered a foot deep with reports, returns, and perhaps despatches assur- 
ing the Czar that the place had sustained no damage. The garrison were 
in these narrow chambers enjoying their siesta, which they invariably take 
at twelve o'clock, when the French burst in on them like a torrent, and as 
it were drowned them in their holes. The Malakoff is a closed work ; it is 
only open at the rear to the town, and the French having once got in threw 
open a passage to their own rear, and closed up the front and the lateral 
communications with the curtains leading to the Great Redan and to the 
Little Redan. . » « » Inside, the ground is marked by pools of blood, and the 
smell is already noisome ; swarm of flies settle on dead and dying; broken 
muskets, torn clothes, caps, shakos, swords, bayonets, bags of bread, canteens 
and havresacks, are lying in indescribable wreck all over the place, mingled 
with heaps of shot, of grape, bits of shell, cartridges, case and canister, loose 
powder, official papers, and cooking-tins.”—TZimes Correspondent. 

Behind the Malakoff and Redan.—“The next object was a suburb of 
ruined houses, filled with dead bodies lying in holes and corners. Artillery- 
horses, with their entrails torn out, lay on the open space behind the Mala- 

off, _ Every house, the church, and most of the public buildings, were torn 
and riddled with shot. A steamer was burning in the dockyard. All the 
houses behind the Redan were in ruins. There was a clock-turret, with a 
shot right through the clock ; a pagoda in ruins; another clock-tower with 
all the clock destroyed save the dial, with the words ‘ Barwise, London,’ 
thereon ; cook-houses, where human blood was running among the utensils ; 
iM one place a shell had lodged in the boiler and blown it and its contents, 
and probably its attendants, to pieces... . . The bomb-proofs within the 


dan were the same as in the Malakoff, and in one of them a music-book 


t the air with an 
English cheer. The French officers drew their swords; their men dressed 
up and marched past as if at a review; while regiment after regiment of the 
Second Division caught up the cry; and at last our men presented arms to 
their brave comrades of France, and the officers on both sides saluted with 
their swords ; and this continued till the last man had marched by.” —Zimes 











Corre sponde nt. 
Numerical Return of Casualties on the 8th September. 
Staff—6 officers wounded. Royal Artillery-5 rank and file killed; 5 officers, 3 
sergeants, 29 rank and file, wounded. Field Train Department —1 officer killed. 
Royal Engineers and Royal Sappers and Miners—3 rank and file killed; 2 officers, 1 


t of Foot—1 rank and 
sd Foot—5 sergeants, 
89 rank and file, 
ik and file, killed; 
7 rank and file, mis- 
and file, wounded. 
rs, 9 sergeants, 139 
icer, 6 rank and 
mk and file, 


sergeant, 6 rank and file, wounded. 2d Battalion Ist Regimen 
file killed; 4 officers, 1 sergeant, 21 rank and file, wounded. 
26 rank and 1 killed ; t 7 2 dr 
wounded. 7th I 2 officers, 

5 officers, 11 sergeants, 60 rank and file, wounded; 2 sergean 
sing. 17th Foot—1 rank and file killed; 2 officers, 15 
19th Foot—1 officer, 3 sergeants, 25 rank and file, killed; 9 © 
rank and file, wounded; 3 rank and file missing. 20th Foot 
file, wounded. 2ist Foot—1 rank and file killed; 1 
wounded. 23d Foot—2 officers, 4 sergeants, 43 rank and fil d; 12 officers, 10 
sergeants, 3 drummers, 119 rank and file, wounded; 25 rank and 30th 
Foot—3 officers, 1 eergeant, 1 drummer, 33 rank and file, killed; 8 officers, 6 ser- 








ers, « Sergeal 


1 sergeant, 2 « 


ie, 












le missing. 








| geants, 1 drummer, 105 rank and file, wounded. 33d Foot—1 officer, 1 sergeant, 9 
rank and file, killed ; 5 officers, 5 sergeants, 39 rank and f vounded, 34th Foot— 
2 sergeants, 1 rank and file, killed; 2 officers, 6 ze mmer, 46 rank and 
file, wounded ; 6 rank and file missing. 41st Foo 4 sergeants, 30 rank 





and file, killeé ; 5 officers, 14 sergeants, 1 drummer, 111 rank and file, wounded ; 16 
rank and file missing. 424 Foot—1 rank and file killed; 1 sergeant, 1 drummer, 17 


rank and file, wounded. 46th Foot—1 rank and file wounded. 47th Foot—3 rank 
and file killed ; 1 officer, 26 rank and file, wounded. 48th Foot—5 rank and file 
wounded. 49th Foot—1 offcer, 2 rank and file, killed ; 2 officers, 2 sergeants, 24 


rank and file, wounded. 55th Foot—1 officer, 26 rank and file, hille ad; 5 officers, 
8 sergeants, 106 rank and file, wounded ; 3 ravk and file missing. 94 th Foot =e rank 
and file killed ; 1 sergeant, 3 rank and file, wounded. 62d Foot 2 offi 3 ser- 
geants, | drummer, 17 rank and file, killed; 4 officers, 4 sergeants, 71 rank and file, 
wounded ; 1 officer, 1 sergeant, 9 rank and file, missing. 63d Foot—1 rank and file 
killed; 1 officer, 1 sergeant, 4 rank and file, wounded, 65th Foot—1 rank and file 


cers, 
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wounded. 72d Foot—1l rank and tile killed ; 1 0 ticer, 1 sergeant, 18 rank and file, 
wounded. 77th Foot—1 ofticer, 3 sergeants, 10 rank and file, killed; 4 officers, 6 
sergeants, 42 rank and file, wounded ; 1 sergeant, 6 rank and file, missing. 79th 
Foot—2 rank and file killed ; 2 sergeants, 9 rank and file, wounded. 88th Foot—1l 
officer, 2 sergeants, 11 rank and file, killed ; 8 officers, 7 sergeants, 1 drummer, 105 
rank and file, wounded ; 20 rank and file missing. 90th Foot—4 officers, 1 sergeant, 
3 rank and file, killed; 11 officers, 13 sergeants, 119 rank and file, wounded; 4 ser- 
43d Foot—2 rank and tile killed; 7 rank and file 
wounded. 5th Foot —2 officers, 1 se unt, 2 rank and file, wounded. 97th Foot— 
4 officers, 2 sergeants, 2 drummers, 16 rank and file, killed ; 7 officers, 14 sergeants, 
126 rank and file, wounded ; 4 sergeants, 35 rank and file, missing. Ist Battalion 
Rifle Bri $ rank and file killed ; 6 rank and file wounded. 2d Battalion Rifle 
Brigade —2 7 2 
drummers, l22 rank as 
mers, 3i4 rank and tile, killed ; 12 
and file, wounded; 1 officer, 12 serg 
Killed, 385 ; wounded, 1836 ; missing, 17 


Officers Killed, w ounded, an 1 Miss ng on the Sth Se} tember. 








geants, 33 rank and file, missing. 











e 
Total—2Y officers, 36 sergeants, 6 drum- 
. 142 sergeants, 12 drummers, 1608 rank 
3 rank and file, missing. Grand total— 


and file, wounded. 






Killed.—Vield Train Department, Royal Artillery—Deputy-Assistant-Commissary 
W. Hayter. 7th Foot—Lieutenant L. L.G. Wright. Lieutenant OU. Colt. 19th 
, utenant P. Godfrey. 23d Foot— Lieut t. H. Somerville. Licutenant 








tant D. Dyneley. 30th Foot—Lieutenant nel J. B. Patullo. Captain 
enson. Ensign R. G, Deane. Foot—Licutenant H. D. Donovan. 
icutenant-Colonel J. Eman, C.B. Captain E, Every. Captain J. A. 


Foot—LBrevet Licutenant-Colonel 
Cox. Lieutenant L. Blikiston. 75th 
tj Captain H. W. Grogan. S0th ot—Cap- 
‘reston. Captain H. M. Vat un. Licutenant A. D. Swift. Lieutenant 
97th Foot—Licutenant-Colon on. H.R. Hancock. Major A 
F. Welstord. Captain J. Mutton. Lieutenant and Adjutant A. D. M‘Gregor, 2d 
Battal sith Captain M. M. Hammond. Licutenant H. S. Ryder. 
Wow Warren, C.B., 55th Regiment, command- 


ih Foot—Captain G. Rochiort.  55t 
dy. 62d Foot—Captain L. 
1 W. Parker. S8th Fi 
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radier-General C, 











ing Ist t in Straubenzee, 5th 
Regiment, commanding Ist brig gadier-General H. 
Shirley, C L., SSth Kegiment, commas Division, slightly. 
Colonel Lion. P. Herbert, C.B., the l r-General, 


2d Division. Lieutenaut KR. Swire, 





























C.B., danze Lieutenant G. A. . 

General WW ‘ . C. L. Fitzroy, 
dead, Liet J. Tyler, sli 
Royal Eng . Elphi 

severe zd Rat > « 

b ae % us, severely. 

tenant K. i. Caton, severely. 

C. Hood, sliyhtiy. 

Ensign H. leachey, t t 
Lieutenant -Colouel i ) ; . Turner, slightly. 
Captain HI. PP. Hibbert, rely. ptain J. F. Mi e, severely, Lieutenant H. 
M. Jones, danger y. Vu t eulenar : Thompson, dangerously. 





Unett, ve ry 





Lieutenaut W. i luth Foot—Lieutenant-Colonel I. 
















severely, since d hitly. Captain E, Chippindall, 
liel t 

slightiy. it nant W.G. D. Massy, in- 

Lieutenant I R. Bayley, 

Young, severely 20th Foot 

t 1 er, d er 4 23d Foot 

apetiin Vane, sever Captain 


( . F. Vane, rely. i 

eutenant L. E. Millet, severely, Lieutenant L 
unt J. Williamson, severcly. Lieutenant PF. M. H. 
. Vic Tupper, severely. Lieutenant C. IH. Beck, 
l dange | icutenant S. G. Prevost, 
t--Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
-Maje t ll, slightly. Captain G. F. 

y. Lieutenant A.J. Austin, sli - Lieutenant C. J. Moor- 
tenant M. LB. Feild, sev ly. tenant W. Kerr, danger- 
H. Sanders, severely. 33d TFoot—L eutenant-Colonel T. B. 
Captain H. D.t , slightly. Lieutenant J. Trent, severely. 
y. Enusiguand Adjutant G, Toseland, slightly. 34th 
e, severely. Licutenant N. A. Harris, severely. dist 























tain H. Rowlands, s ly. Licutenant F. 

Mance, slightly. tenant aud Adjutant 

- A. Han Breve W. F. G. Rooke, severely. 
49th Foot severely. Ensign C. Michell, dangerously. 
doth Foot A.C. Captain I severely, Captain J. R. 
Hume, sever Captain W. I 1ard utenaut W. B. Johnson, 





‘Yoot--Licutenant-Colonel L. B. Isler, se verely. Captain E. fl. Hun- 
. Licutenant W. Dring, slightly. Lieutenant W. B. Davi nport, se- 
Foot — Lieutenant-Colouel P. Lindesay, severely. 72d Foot—Quarter- 
Jouald, severely. 77th Foot- Captain W. J. Butts, severely. Lieu- 
tenant W. A. Waters, severe contusion. Licutenant W.G. Leggett, slightly. C. 
B. Knowles, severe contusion, Ssth Foot—Lieutenant-Colonel G. V. Maxwell, 
C.B., severely. Captain B. B. Mauleverer, severely. Captain G. R. Beresford, 
severely. Licutenant W. Lambert, severely. Lieutenant E. Hopton, severely. 
Lieutenant L. C, Scott, severely. Licutenant G. 8. Watson, severely. Ensign G. | 
Walker, severely. uli Foot- Captain KR. Grove, slightly. Captain W. B. Tiuling, | 
severely, Captain J. H. Wade, severely, Captain J. Perrin, slightly. Licutenant 
t severely. Lieutenant Sir C. Pigott, Bart., severely. Lieutenant P. 
|, severely. Lieutenant H. H. Goodricke, severely. Lieutenant H. J. 
lightly. Lieutenant W. J. Kous » slightly. Lieutenant N. Grahame, | 
slightly. 95th Foot—Captain J. N. Sargent, slightly. Lieutenant C. F. Parkinson, 
oith Foot—Captain R. F. W. sibthorp, severely. Captain C. H. Lumley, | 
dangerously. Captain H. G. Woods, slightly. Lieutenant R. C. Goodenough, se- 
verely. Lieutenant C. H. Browne, slightly. Lieutenant M. G. B. Fitzzerald, 
slightly. En-ign J. E. D. Hill, slightly. 2d Battalion Ritle Brigade- Major C. 
Woodtord, slightly. Captain Hon. B. R. Pellew, slightly. Lieutenant H. Eyre, 
slightly. Licutenant Riley, slightly. Lieutenant W. Eccles, slightly. Lieu- 
tenant J. C. Moore, slightly. Lieutenant K. Borough, slightly, Lieutenant F. C. 
Playne, slightly. 

Missing.- G2d Foot— Lieutenant H. A. Palmer. 

The loss of the French on the 8th is now officially reported as—5 ge- | 
nerals killed, 4 wounded, 6 contused; 24 superior officers killed, 20 
wounded, 6 missing; 116 subaltern ofitecrs killed, 224 wounded, 8 mis- 
sing ; 14589 sous-ofticiers and soldicrs killed, 4259 wounded, 1400 missing; 
total French loss, 7551. 

The loss of the Naval Brigade on the 7th and Sth was 3 men killed, 
22 men wounded, 

The number of casualties in the trenches on the 7th was 1 officer, 11 | 
men, killed; 44 men wounded. The ofticer was Captain Buckley of the 
Guards. 

Tvrkry.—The Ottoman telegraph, as already stated, is at present 
complete as far as Schumla, where it joins that of the Crimea and of 
Europe. Ly a curious coincidence, the first despatch which it transmitted 
to Constantinople was that which announced the taking of Sebastopol ; 
and the first which it transmitted from Constantinople was one in which 
the Turkish Ministry directed its representatives at.the Courts of Paris 
and London to present to the Emperor and to the Queen the congratula- 
tions of the Sultan on that glorious victory. It has therefore begun to 
work under happy auspices, 

According to a letter from Schumla, dated the 11th, the former garrison 
of that place has gone to Varna, and there are only young troops left 
behind. “It is said,” continues the letter, “that a new campaign on the 
Danube is not unlikely, and, in consequence, our fortresses are about to 
be strengthened. Five French officers and two Prussian engineers are 
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directing the works, under the orders of the French Colonel Vencole. 
This last-named officer left this place yesterday for Sophia, an important 
town in a military point of view, and which is to be strongly fortified.” 





otticers, 4 sergeants, 22 rank and file, killed; 8 officers, 7 sergeants, 2 , 


| Hombourg, yesterday week, by a party of English gentlemen. 
; ander Malet, British Minister to the German Diet, presided; and Cap- 
| tain de Voccance, a French officer, filled the vice-chair. 
| Sir Alexander Malet give some importance to the meeting. 


| Rvssta.—The Emperor, Empress, and Imperial Family, arrived a¢ 
Moscow on the 13th September. 

‘In spite of the most unfavourable weather,” says a letter from Moscow, 
‘* a large crowd had assembled, and greeted his Majesty with the loudest 
acclamations, a thousand times repeated. Although it was nearly midnight 
before the Emperor came in, the bells of all the churches were rung, and the 
city was illuminated. The Emperor and the Imperial party took up their 
residence in the Kremlin. At one o’clock today, the Emperor and Empress 
made their solemn appearance in the vestibule of the ancient palace, and 
after saluting the people, who greeted them with enthusiastic acclama. 
tions, proceeded to visit in succession the different sacred edifices comprised 
in the Kremlin. An estrade, a few feet bigh, decorated with purple, led 
to the various churches, and the Imperial cortége passed along it. During 
this visit the huge bell of the cathedral and all the bells of the churches 
were rung.” 

Francr.—The Moniteur of Sunday contained an article on the fall of 
Sebastopol under the waited and equal efforts of England and France, 
Some passages of the paper have attracted great attention. 

‘** The capture of Sebastopol has caused the greatest joy in England as well 
asin France. In fact, it was just that, after having shared the dangers and 
the sacritices of this war, the two people should take an equal share in the 
glory of the triumph. Since the commencement of the struggle, France and 
England, united by an intimate community of views and efforts, have shown 
a sort of emulation in providing each according to its resources the means of 
assuring success. If France was able to send out more soldiers, England 
provided a greater number of ships, and, nevertheless, sent suc cessively 
to the Crimea 80,000 troops, collected from all points of her immense 





| empire... . 


‘*Qur own maritime resources would scarcely have sufiiced for the trans. 
port of our troops and of the enormous quautity of matériel which such a 
war at a distance of 860 leagues from the country demanded. The English 
Admiralty placed tifty vessels of the Royal and commercial navy at the dis. 
posal of France, which conveyed to the Crimea nearly 40,000 of our troops, 
with 2000 horses, and 7000 tons of matériel. Every one knows, moreover, 
that if Bomarsund feil under the blows of our soldiers, it was chietly the 
English navy that took them there. .... 

* At the Techernaya our allies hastened up to our support, as we hastened 

up to support them at Balaklava. In the last and victorious efforts azainst 
Sebastopol, English and French equally fulfilled their heroic task. Of se- 
veral dificrent points of attack one only was conquered at first; but the 
triumph is not the less due to all the corps of the Allied Army, which, mu- 
tually supporting each other and sharing the resistance of the enemy, finally 
compelled him to abandon the walls of that town which even his despair 
could no longer defend. Thus the Commander-in-chief of the French 
army was only just when he attributed to the English army a large share 
of glory in the success of that great day’s work. 
** As regards the pecuniary sacrifices which our Allies have imposed upon 
themselves, they are equal to ours, if they do not exceed them. Without 
speaking of the Turkish loan of 100,000,000 francs, guaranteed, it is true, 
by France as well as by England, but contracted for entirely by our neigh- 
bours, nor of the fifty millions advanced by them to the Piedmontese Go- 
vernment to enable it to give us the so useful assistance of her brave sol- 
diers, England has spent in this war nearly 400,000,000 francs last year, and 
has provided so that she can spend this year more than a milliard, if ne- 
cessary. 

Baron Prokesch-Osten has been sent to Paris from Vienna, on what 
mission is not exactly known. He had audience on Sunday. A private 
letter from Vienna mentions that the departure of M. de Prokesch-Osten 
for Paris has very much alarmed the Russian party, because he is looked 
upon as a Bonapartist. 

“It was he who brought up the Duke de Reichstadt, of whom he was 
the favourite preceptor; and he is, moreover, known to be hostile to 
Russia since the famous letter which he addressed from Athens in 1848, 
being at the time Minister of Austria there, to the unfortunate Count 
Latour, and which letter, intercepted by the populace, was published in 
all the journals at the period. It was said at Vienna that M. de Prokesch 
has been expressly sent to Paris to sound the Emperor as to his intentions 
relative to peace. M. Prokesch, in writing to a friend, said that he 
thought before he saw the Emperor he was about to present himself to a 
man grave, serious, reserved, and cunning; but that, to his great asto- 








| nishment, he found him gentle, very attractive in manner, and, above 


all, modest and unassuming: he says that the Emperor charmed him by 
his manners, and surprised him by the extent and solidity of his infor- 
mation.” 

The deputation sent by the Society of Arts to the Paris Exposition, headed 
by Lord Ebrington, were introduced to the Emperor, at the Tuileries, on 
Sunday last, by Lord Cowley. They presented an address, glorifying the 
Exposition as a proof of the marked and rapid progress which has taken 
place in arts and manufactures since the English Exposition; exulting ia 
the Anglo-French alliance, and characterizing the Emperor “as the faith- 


| ful and unswerving upholder of that alliance and the conservator of civi- 


lization.” The deputation were very graciously received. 
Grermany.—The most remarkable event which is recorded in the Ger- 

man intelligence is the celebration of the taking of Sebastopol at —_ 

Sir Alex- 


The speeches of 
Sir Alexan- 
der made some really curious statements and allusions. In proposing the 
health of Queen Victoria, he congratulated “the country on the preju- 
dices which had been overcome, pitiful prejudices, suggested by interest- 
ed individuals to prevent a visit to the metropolis of France.” He spoke 
of the Emperor of the French, in proposing bis health, as “ the most em- 
nent and most remarkable man of the age”; and added, that “he had 
found England arming herself against him, and with a rare sagacity had 
diverted those preparations against Russia, the national enemy.” Sar- 
dinia and her constant King, the Allied Generals and Admirals, were not 
forgotten; and afterwards, in responding to “the health of the chair- 
map,” he made some still more marked statements. We quote from aa 
account of the dinner in the Morning Post. . 
“Sir Alexander Malet regretted not having been called upon to speak 10 
German; but the absence of any native of the country exempted him from 
that necessity. Accredited to the central organ of Germany, as he had = 
honour of being, he was pained to say that the pulse beating in that heart 
the land gave but feeble throbs at the extremities. The policy of Prussia 
had altogether disappointed the reasonable expectations of Englishmen, 
whose sympathies ms relations had entitled them to expect a contrary Te- 
sult. (Sensation.) To the abstinence of that state from an active particip® 
tion in the policy of the Western Powers towards Russia he attributed net 
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aca iliga 
only the present state of hostilities, but the commencement of the war. 
Loud and significant applause.) 

‘«‘ Mr. Harris wished to observe, that the feeling attributed to Prussia was 
only to be found in a certain quarter ; that from observation, and from in- 
formation derived from a source of un uestionable authority, he could say 
that the major part of the nobility, the army, the heir-apparent of the 
throne of Prussia, and his amiable spouse, entertained the strongest sym- 
pathy with England. (Loud applause.) 

«“ Sir Alexander Malet wished it to be understood that his observations 
only applied to the King and Government of Prussia. The majority, to 
whose opinions allusion had been made, had, unfortunately, no means of 
making their opinions heard ; their press was shackled, and their Chambers 
were restrained from discussing questions of foreign policy. He must again 
repeat, that had Prussia declared herself, Austria must have acted with de- 
cision, and Russia could not have resisted an European coalition. The King 
and Government of Prussia were responsible for the manifold suffering en- 
tailed by a state of war. (Loud and continued applause.)” 

Swepen.—In celebration of the fall of Sebastopol, all the students of | 
the University of Upsala assembled about six o’clock in the evening of 
the day on which the news arrived, on the great square of that city, with | 
flags and banners, and accompanied by masses of the people, proceeded 
jn solemn procession, singing at the same time patriotic songs, to the mo- 
nument of Gustavus the Great in the Wood of Odin. On their arrival 
at the obelisk, the patriotic song composed by Bottiger on the occasion of | 
the great festival in honour of Gustavus Adolphus, celebrated here in the 
year 1832, was sung in chorus with uncovered heads; after which, the 
Curator of the University mounted the pedestal of the monument, and 
made a speech expressing the sympathy, the joy, and the hopes for the | 
future, entertained by the students. 

“ Animated by the most sincere and lively conviction, that those high- 
minded heroes who are magnanimously fighting the battle of justice, free- | 
dom, and civilization, against the power of despotism, slavery, and igno- 
ance, are engaged in mortal combat for the peace and happiness of the | 
whole human race, the students of the University of Upsala voluntarily con- 
gratulate them on their victory, and express their sincere gratitude, fervent 
vespeet, and disinterested homage to them for their meritorious services in 
the cause of the happiness of mankind. From the deepest recesses of our 
hearts we wish them an uninterrupted continuance of vietorious successes ; 
which must sooner or later infallibly lead to the destruction of despotism, 
the humbling of arrogance, and the consolidation of justice and good govern- 
ment in every country on this globe.” 

This address, which was listened to with the most decorous silence, 
was scarcely finished when the most deafening shouts broke out from the 
assembled multitude, After nine additional lusty cheers were given for the 
Allies, and as many groans for Russia, Runeberg’s beautiful Finnish po- 
pular song, “ Our land, our land, our fatherland,” was sung in chorus 
by the inspirited populace; and the singing of the Swedish National 
Hymn concluded the imposing ceremony. 

Itaty.—The question of an Italian nationality, to be worked out by 
Piedmontese agency, still occupies attention. In the Piedmontese papers | 
we find a second letter by Signor Manin, addressed to Signor Valerio, a | 
Deputy. This letter encloses a copy of the writer’s previous letter to the | 
Paris papers, and amplifies it. The Republican party, so much ca- 
lumniated, he says, makes a new act of abnegation and sacrifice to the 
national cause. ‘That party says to the house of Savoy—Remember 
Italy, and we are with you. They say to the Constitutionalists—Take 
thought for making Italy, and not for aggrandizing Piedmont. Be 
Italians, not burghers, and we are with you; if not, not..... I, a Re- | 
publican, raise the standard of union,” : 

Ixpia AND Cutna.—The summary of the intelligence from India and 
China on its way hither overland reached town yesterday by telegraph. | 
The latest dates are Hongkong 10th, and Bombay 29th August. “ The 
Santal rebellion continues, but the rebels are beginning to give way. 
Fifty thousand rebels are assembled in the bill districts. The bill for 
granting a charter to the Oriental Gas Company has passed its second 
reading. Lord Elphinstone has returned to Bombay. Lord Dalhousie | 
remains at the Neilgherries. 

“ Money is very scarce. 
per cent. The New Five per Cents are at 4 discount; the Four per | 
Cent Loan is at 13 discount. The pirates in China hold under control a 
coast line of 2000 miles in the tea districts of Hoonan and Oopack. The 
rebels are in great strength, and the trade of Canton is very restricted.” 

Canapa.—Recent news from Quebec, remarking the prevailing and 
prosperous tranquillity of the colony, points out that the great subject of 
public discussion and agitation was the abolition of the union of Upper 
and Lower Canada, of which project Mr. Lyon Mackenzie is the author 
end champion. He had projected a journey through the provinces for 
the purpose of lecturing the whole colony on his scheme. The chief 
matters of real interest to the public, however, were the opening of new 
routes of water-communication with the United States; and project after 
Project was issuing from the fertile brains of the speculative—the newest 
scheme contemplated being a canal between Lake Ottawa and Lake 
Huron, 

Usirep Starrs.—The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
advices from New York to the 13th September. 

The Greytown bombardment is again made the subject of newspaper 

Comment, in consequence of the following letter from the principal ma- 

hager of the Nicaragua Transit Company, written before Commodore 

Hollins went out, but now first brought to light by Colonel Kinney. 

“ Office of the New York and Culifornia Steamship Line vid Nicaragua, 

No. 5 Bowling Green, New York, June 16, 1854. 

.“ Dear Sir—Captain Hollins leaves here next Monday. You will see from 
bis instructions that much discretion is given to you, and it is to be hoped that 
at will not be so exercised as to show any mercy to the town or people. 

- If the scoundrels are soundly punished, we can take possession and 
uild it up as a business place, put in our officers, transfer the jurisdiction— 

and - know the rest. 

ue t is of the last importance that the people of the town should be taught 

the —e Funichenent will teach them ; after which you must agree with 
Sena the organization of a new government and the officers of it. 

fully” ing now depends on you and Hollins. This latter is all right. He 
“yy understands the outrage, and will not hesitate in enforcing reparation. 

hope to hear from you that all is right. 

ne J. L. Wurre. 

J. W. Fabens, Esq.” 

In answer to demands, the Secretary of State replies that “ claims for 


aa ot Greytown cannot be paid or settled without the sanction of Con- 
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The Bengal Bank has raised its rate to 12 











Pliscellancons. 


At a Council held at Balmoral on !Monday, it was ordered that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should prepare a form of Prayer and Thanks- 
giving to Almighty God “ for the signal and repeated successes obtained 
by the troops of her Majesty and by those of her Allies in the Crimea, 
and especially for the capture of the town of Sebastopol” ; and that it 
should be used tomorrow in all churches and chapels in England and 
Wales. [A similar course of prayer and thanksgiving, with the usual 
difference in the form of the order, was agreed on for Scotland. ] 

THE PRAYER. 

“0 Lord God Almighty, the Disposer of all human events, in whose hand 
is power and might which none is able to withstand, we, Thine unworthy 
servants, desire to approach Thy throne with the tribute of praise and thanks- 
giving. We bless and magnify Thy name for the successes granted to our 
countrymen and the armies allied with them, now engaged in a mighty war- 
fare and defending the rights and independence of nations, and especially 
for the signal victory by which the stronghold of the enemy has been over- 
thrown. We acknowledge, O Lord, that the wisest counsels and the strong- 
est arms, without Thee, cannot but fail: for Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the victory, and the majesty ; and therefore, not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name, be all praise and glory ascribed, 

“Continue, we beseech Thee, Thy favour to the allied forces both by sea 
and land; let not the glory of their progress be stained by ambition or sul- 
lied by revenge; but let Thy Holy Spirit support them in danger, control 
them in victory, and raise them above all temptation to evil. And grant 
that this and all other successes which have crowned the bravery and re- 
warded the endurance of our armies may issue in the return of peace and 
the restoration of Christian brotherhood among nations. 

“ Finally, O Lord, we entreat Thee so to dispose and turn our hearts that 
Thy mercy, now manifested towards us, may engage us to true thankfulness, 
and incline us, as a nation, to walk more humbly and devoutly before Thee, 
by obeying Thy holy words by reverencing Thy holy day, and by promoting 
throughout the land the knowledge of Thee, the only true God, and of Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent, to whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be 
all honour and glory, world without end. Amen.” 





The Queen has been pleased to appoint Victor Houlton, Esq., to be 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Malta.—London Gazette, Sept. 25. 

The Earl of Clarendon having forwarded to the Turkish Missions Aid 
Society an extract from a despatch; of Lord Stratford, showing that two 
persons executed at Adrianople and Aleppo were executed not for apos- 
tacy but blasphemy, the Society has supplied Lord Clarendon with state- 
ments to prove that the contrary was the case. The correspondence has 
been published, and Lord Clarendon promises to transmit the allegations 
of the Society to Lord Stratford. 

The Morning Post publishes a belligerent correspondence between a 
Mr. Alfred Hamilton and his friend Major Green on the one side, and the 
Duke of Somerset on the other. Mr, Hamilton represents that he called 
on the Duke to speak about the borough of Totness; that he sent up his 
card, and was ushered into the presence of the Duke; that the Duke 
roughly asked what he wanted, and that before he could speak a dozen 
words, the Duke first motioned him out of the room, and then opening 
the door bade him retire. Unable to obtain by writing any explanation, 
Mr. Hamilton consulted a friend, Major Green, This gentleman asked 
for an explanation ; and the Duke replied by stating, that “Mr. Hamil- 
ton was shown by mistake into a private room, The Duke had never 


| seen nor heard of him before, and declined all communication with him, 


as any matter of business should have been transmitted by letter. Mr. 
Alfred Hamilton,” continues the Duke in explanation, * then wrote a 
letter, but did not state his business: the Duke is still, therefore, ata 
loss to understand why that gentleman intruded into his room, to which 
he only obtained access from the belief that he was a Mr. Hamilton with 
whom the Duke is acquainted.”” Major Green is referred to the Duke's 
solicitors. The correspondence closes with a demand from the Major 
upon the Duke, ‘‘cither to apologize to Mr. Hamilton, or appoint a 
friend to make such arrangements as may be necessary to atlord Mr. 
Hamilton the satisfaction which is due from one gentleman to another 
under such circumstances.”, The Duke returns no answer, and Mr, 
Hamilton publishes. 


Our obituary records the death of General Henry D'Oyly, Colonel of 
the Thirty-third Regiment, which took place on Wednesday, near Tun- 
bridge Wells. General D'Oyly was in his seventy-fifth year, and had 
been fifty-eight years in the service, which he entered in 1797. He 
served in Flanders, in the Peninsula under Lord Lynedoch, and at Water- 
loo, and attained the rank of General in the early part of this year. His 
death places the Coloneley of the Thirty-third at Lord Hardinge’s disposal, 
and creates a vacancy on the list of general officers ; to which Colonel John 
Cox, an officer who was present at almost every important engagement 
during the last war, succeeds. 

The Premier, in the present stirring juncture, willjnot leave town for any 
lengthened period. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg is on a visit to Paris: 
on him. 

The Duke and Duchess of Brabant are expected in France about the middle 
of next month; the King of Sardinia and the Viceroy of Egypt at the end of 
the month. 

The Archduke William of Austria has been named by the Emperor Alexe 
ander a General of Artillery in the Russian army. 


the Emperor has called 


The former chief engineer of the Russian navy was Mr. Johnston, not a 
Mr. Chambers as recently stated. Mr. Johnston is a Scotchman; when the 
war broke out he patriotically threw up his lucrative appointment and re- 
turned to this country: he is a skilful man; our own Government, for the 
encouragement of others in a similar honourable course, have given Mr. 
Johnston—nothing ; though it is believed they might have had little diffi- 
culty in providing him with a suitable post. 


The increase in the receipts of customs-duties in France seems constant as 
well as large: in August there was an increase of 4,759,559 franes, « mpared 
with the same month last yer. 

The Turkish Government has notified that the formation of a railway 
from Constantinople to Belgrade is open for public competition. 


There have been fatal cases of cholera in the Escurial, Madrid, while the 
Queen and Court were staying there. 
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Rome suffers a great deal from cholera: the peculiar remedy there for the 
epidemic consists of daily religious processions. 

The Melbourne hangman has been sent to prison for stealing a pair of 
boots: examples of punishment had no more effect on him than on Mr. 
Dickens’s Dennis. 

The report of a disaster at Tonolulu shows how the Sandwich Islands are 
‘‘eoing ahead”: a fire has destroyed the “ Varieties Theatre,’ and “ the 
police-station,” besides three large stores. 

A regular establishment for the manufacture of spurious gold-dust has 
been discovered at San Francisco. The partners, a Turk and a Frenchman, 
have been committed for trial. 

Farmers near Nebraska City declare that they have fields of corn which 
will yield 100 bushels an acre. 

It is said that the Emperor of Russia intends to negotiate a loan in the 
United States—if he can. 

Burglars—supposed ‘ ticket-of-leave”’ men—have carried off a rich booty 
from Airthrie Castle, the seat of Lord Abereromby. Among the property 
were many articles of verti having a great fancy value, 





Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 





















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1845-"S4. of 1855, 

ZeMotic Diseases sesseccccecvevesecesevccesececseesevseseveres O22.3 eoee 253 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variableseat, 42.8 sere 43 
Tubercular Diseases ......cccessccceeceeneecenee eecccccccece oo 169.8 ceo 159 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves,and Senses coo 301.6 cece wo 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...ccecceeeeeeeeeeeees co «SLA ceee is 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ... 93.4 sees §8 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 60.6 sees 55 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢. 6... seeeees ceccccccccsccccccccccess 10.9 seve 4 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &¢. ..cccesccceseenesresecneee + T ese 6 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, RC. cesececsesesecee 7-7 weve 5 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, Ac. ccscccsecceeceecevess ° 1.9 cece 3 
Malformations ..ccccesseccceceveeess + te eeeeM@eeecnee 3.8 sees 4 
Premature Birth .escosseceveees teeeeeeeees oe «25.6 sees 23 
AUFOPNY. coccccscccccseccccccvesecceceseeseeersseereeeessessess 31.2 seve 45 
AZO coccvececceceeeccseeseeeeeeesss esses eee eesseessseneeeeee oe 44.7 cece 33 
Sudden... rccccsccccserececes Core eeeeeeseeeseseesees eeeeee eeeee B.9 este 10 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and [ntemperance ..sccccecceeeesess 32.8 cece 25 
_— 

Total (including unspecified causes) ....s.++seseeesevce 1214.6 931 


The Chevalier Francois Hamonitre de Chapuset, Aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor Soulouque of Hayti, has arrived in Paris with a suite of three 
Negroes, 

The last intelligence from the Birman empire announces that an extraor- 
dinary embassy was on the point of setting out for France, being the first 
that the Emperor of Birmah ever sent to any power in the wogld, General 
d’Orgoni is to be at its head. 

By way of San Francisco we have an account of the journey of the crew of 
the Russian frigate Diana, after shipwreck, from Jeddo in Japan, to Petro- 
paulovski. They had bargained for a passage with the captain of the 
American ship Young America, from Woosung ; but as that officer had no 
protection against a French schooner and frigate, which he afterwards per- 
ceived near the bay of Jeddo, he landed them again. The Young America 
was afterwards boarded by a French officer, but the Russians had made a 
lucky escape and got away. 

The Norwegian steamer Norge has been lost near Christiania, in conse- 
quence of a collision with another steam-ship. She sank directly in deep 
water ; some thirty of the crew and passengers escaped to the other steamer, 
but no fewer than seventy persons were drowned, 


The following incident is related by the Gazette of Trieste as having taken 

lace during the battle of the Tchernaya. ‘ While the struggle was at its 

ottest, a large dog belonging to Colonel Mettmann, of the Seventy-third 
Regiment of the line, broke his chain, and rushed into the midst of the com- 
batants. Iaving saved the lives of a sergeant and a soldier, and made three 
Russians prisoners, he received a severe bullet wound in the leg; notwith- 
standing which he continued in the field, and grappling with an officer | 
among the enemy, brought him to the grownd, and secured his capture. 
After the battle, the leg of the animal was carefully dressed by an army sur- 
geon, and it is said that he will receive a medal, in token of the fidelity and 
prowess which he displayed.” 

Fishermen declare that they have seen several sharks on the coast of Achil 
Tlead and Clare Island. Last week a boat proceeding from Achil towards 
Newport laden with turf, and having a crew of two men and one woman, 
was suddenly capsized, and the woman was drowned, while the men held on 
by the boat. The peasantry declare that the boat was upset by the one of 
those voracious monsters, and that the woman was carried off,—a fact which 
her father also positively affirms. 

A horrible story comes from Florence. Eleven thousand persons have died 
there of cholera; the burials are very hasty ; it is said that one man who 
had been buried alive forced his way through the thin covering of earth, 
and reached his friends alive after living on roots in a forest surrounding the 
eemetery for three days. He reported that he had felt other supposed corpses 
move ; they were subsequently disinterred ; life had then departed, but there 
were terrible evidences that they had been interred while living. 

An instance of ve ry careful carelessness occurred the other day at Elstree. 
A person who keeps an inn received legacies for herself and a brother 
amounting to 250/. in five bank-notes ; she very carefully sewed these ina 
piece of flannel, and stitched this in a petticoat ; by and by she sends this 
garment to be washed ; the laundress washed it, pulling away the flannel, 
rubbing the notes to pieces, and then throwing the “ dirty rags’ of paper 
away! 


The Menitewr of yesterday published some anccdotes from the camp. 

** One of the brave soldiers, in passing before the redoubt in which we 
were, asked us whether we could give him something to drink. We hastened 
to him, and were happy in having it in our power to offer him a little brandy. | 
* Gentlemen,’ said he to the officers who stood round him, ‘you must also 
have the kindness to put it to my mouth, for you see my left arm is broken 
by the splinter of a shell; the bone will scarcely hold together, and I am 
compelled to support it with my right hand’: and in fact he was holding 
up his bleeding and mutilated limb with the other hand. When he had | 
drunk, we endeavoured to give him a few words of comfort ; to which he re- 
plied, ‘Oh! I know the end of it—an arm the less is but of little conse- 
quence since we have the victory.’ 

**General Bourbeki, who was wounded by a ball in the breast, was seen 
returning towards his tent, giving his arm to a wounded soldier; and, in a 
short time after, we saw General de la Motterouge, who had been wounded 
in the head by the explosion of the curtain which unites Malakoff to the 
Little Redan, arrive at the Lancaster redoubt with his face covered with 
blood, accompanied by a colonel and a captain of the Imperial Guard, also 
wounded, They were walking, and notwithstanding their severe sufferings, 
would not allow themselves to be carried. 
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‘Another fact well worthy of mention took place near the Carcenin; 
Port. The ambulance is situated in the deepest and most abrupt part - | 
the ravine, surrounded and commanded by enormous rocks, in the hollows 
between which habitations for the surgeons and officers attached to the am. 
bulance had been prepared. A number of wounded soldiers might be seen 
slowly descending the steep path leading to the ambulance carrying others 
of their comrades more severely injured than themselves. “ When, in 
the night, the first explosion was heard from the Russians blowin 
up the works previously to their retreat, all the wounded who were 
passing at the time halted on the summit of the plateau to contem. 
plate the view of Sebastopol in flames. Forgetful of their sufferings, they 
remained there the whole night looking at the imposing scene. Among 
them was a sergeant of infantry, who was being conveyed to the ambulance 
in a litter. He felt assured that his wound was mortal, and although me. 
dical assistance might perhaps have prolonged his life for a day or two, he 
insisted on being set down to die on that spot. He was placed in # sitting 
position, the upper part of his body supported against a large stone, and his 
face turned towards the burning town. He contemplated the scene with the 
utmost delight; and soon after, feeling that his life was fast ebbing away 
he rallied his remaining strength, took off his kepi, and waving it in the 
air, cried, ‘Adieu, my friends, Sebastopol is ours! Vive la France! Viye 
I'Empereur !’ and in a few minutes afterwards expired. 

“A fact strikingly characteristic of the good feeling of our troops also 
took place. On the morning of the fire, a Zouave was seen proceeding 
towards the ambulance. He had received a ball in his leg, and was limping 
along, supporting himself by bis musket. He was accompanied by two 
Russians more seriously wounded than himself, and to whom he was paying 
the utmost attention, and from time to time making them drink from the 
gourd slung at bis back, accompanying the offer with these words, ‘Come, 
drink, my poor fellow: what has happened is not your fault ; you have done 


a) 


your duty as soldiers, and you are as brave as ourselves ! 





CrystaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
September 28th, including season-ticket-holders, 45,398. 





THE NAVY. 

ApmtraLty, Sept. 27.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. F. E. Budd to be 
Capt. vice Halliday, retired on full-pay; Second Lieut. J. Smail to be First Lieut, 
vice Budd, promoted. 

ApMIRALTY, Sept. 27.—Brevet—Capt. F. A. Halliday, who has been permitted to 
retire on full-pay, under the provisions of her Majesty’s Order in Council, 15th Sep- 
tember 1854, to be Major, the rank being honorary only. 


- POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY, 


This morning, on the eve of the Thanksgiving appointed by Govern- 
ment to celebrate our military triumphs, the Zimes echoes in powerful 
language a sentiment of humiliation, which predominates in the camp 
and the city, in private society, and even in the Government cflices, 

“Why should we not speak plainly what has been passing in the minds 
of men of all classes during the last few days? When the telegraph sent 
the first news of the fall of Sebastopol, the words ‘Our attack on the Redan 











| be at variance with the fact. 


did not sueceed’ prepared the public for some misfortune, and mingled a 
gloom with its rejoicing. A few hours more made known a loss of officers 
as great as at Inkerman, and many a household had to mourn a member 
struck down in a conflict which it knew was not a victory. Then, for a long 
fortnight the nation awaited with deep anxiety the arrival of details. The 
official despatch came at last, brought by an officer of the Staff, as if such a 
narrative us it contained must insure the bearer’s reward. It will be seen 
by last night’s Gazette that Major Curzon has received the reward for his 
Job’s tidings. General Simpson’s is yet to come, and, if we are correctly 
informed, the Government are in some perplexity as to its nature. We can 
tell them. He deserves recall. How meagre, bow obscure that despatch 
was, will be testified by all who read it. But what it contained and what 
it omitted led to the same conclusion. The British army had been beaten, 
and beaten, it was reasonable to suppose, through the incapacity of the 
General who could send home such a despatch on such an occasion. Two 
days more elapsed, and the full truth was told. The calamity was deeper, 
darker, more humiliating, than even the most desponding had feared. The 
story of that terrible day, related at such length, and with such power, in 
these columns, has been read in every corner of the British islands, and, 
translated into many languages, is now before our friends and foes all over 
Europe. What has been the feeling of the public during the last two days, 
let each man judge for himself. Let him also consider whetber it is 
a time to keep silence. A comparison of General Simpson’s account ot 
the attack with that given by our correspondent will show how far 
the Commander-in-chief was informed of what actually took place. 
It may be that British military custom requires a bald, unadorned 
style, and that a General’s despatch is to be considered analogous to @ 
Royal speech. The full and interesting narratives of Marshal Pélissier 
and General Niel show, however, that our allics have not arrived 
at this rigidity of etiquette; and even the Horse Guards must admit that 
a General's brevity ought not to excuse important omissions, and that a 
despatch may be dignitied without being unintelligible. The British Ge- 
neral led every one to believe that only 1500 men were engaged at first at 
the Redan, and states positively that these were ‘supported to the utmost. 

Of Colonel Windham’s repeated messages for help, of his personal return 
and interview with Sir Edward Codrington, of his permission to take the 

Royals, and of the unhappy rout which made this meagre assistance too late 
to be of any use, the Commander-in-chief does not breathe a word. The 
assertion that the assaulting party was supported to the utmost, we know to 
‘The number of men engaged is not stated 
Even of the 


q 


clearly, nor is an approximate calculation of the loss given. 
G 


duration of the contest the Gencral is ignorant: he says it was maintaie 
for ‘nearly an hour’—we learn from our corresperdent and from ge- 
neral testimony that it lasted for nearly two hours, It is strange 
that a Commander-in-chief, with all his advantages, should be in error 
as to facts which strangers and civilians could easily ascertain. «++; 
Why is General Simpson thus brief and erroneous in his communications - 
There is but one answer—he was ignorant of what passed or desirous to con- 
ceal it, We believe the former. How should he be aware of the scenes 
enacted in the Redan? ‘ He satina trench, with his nose and eyes just 
facing the cold and dust, and his cloak drawn up over his head to protect 
him against both.’ He makes arrangements which cause every one to ¢X 
claim, ‘this is another 18th of June’; he chooses the assaulting — 
from the Second and Light Divisions, for the preposterous reason that they 
had been so often and so desperately engaged; und when the moment 18 
come that these regiments—consisting of raw lads, and with hardly one man 
in twenty who had fought at the Alma—are to advance to the deadly — 
he is content to go and sit motionless inaditch. An unsupported Co — 
fights the battle. We have a glimpse of a General of Division, but it 18 oD) 
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of any use he might take the Royals.’ .... q 

« There can be no doubt of the discontent and anger which reign among 
the os - : : “wiggled A 
only difference is that the private en ay his opinion with more open 
yeliemence. The incapable commander who has brought on England this 
last disaster cannot force his soldiers to look with envy on those gallant 
deeds of their ally to which their own defeat serves as a foil, but he can 
oppress them with feelings of deep humiliation, of bitter resentment, of 
hopeless despondency. As long as he shall lead them there will be the con- 
yiction that the day of battle is likely to be anything but the day of victory. 
Now, too, are approaching those operations in the field which are the test 
of generalship. Will the man who could not attack with common skill a 

sition with which he had been for months acquainted be capable of com- 
Linations and manceuvres on new and ever-changing ground? The con- 
clusion is not difficult. It is the duty of Government to make arrangements 
for relieving General Simpson of the post he holds, It is generally under- 
stood that the present Commander-in-chief accepted his appointment with 
reluctance. This does not, indeed, excuse him from all responsibility for 
subsequent failure, for no solicitations of a Minister ought to overcome the 
resistance which is honestly founded on a sense of incapacity ; but the 
knowledge that his was only the minor fault of an irresolute refusal must 
soften the judgment of the country. xa honour or reward which his ser- 
vices may claim, or the position in which he has been placed renders seemly, 
will be grudged by no one; but let him no longer command our troops in 
chief. A French Commander-in-chief, under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, has been in this very campaign superseded, and he returned with 
true devotion and an admirable spirit to the command of his division. We 
will not suggest any course to General Simpson or his advisers, but the na- 
tion must immediately look to the Government to provide the army in the 
East with a general who commands its confidence and is likely to retain it. 

“Tt cannot be too often repeated that our army requires a younger man. 
Astatesman in either House, a lawyer on the bench, even an Admiral in 
his comfortable first-rate, may preserve his efficiency until an advanced age, 
for he is not under the necessity of bodily fatigue: but the commander of an 
army in the field must have physical strength not only for sedentary toil, but 
for riding, walking, bearing wind, rain, and cold, together with all the personal 
discomforts of the camp and the march. These qualities are not possessed 
by men of the age of the British Commander-in-chief, who sits in a ditch 
muffled up in a cloak when a whole army rushes to the assault.” 





The Gazette of last night contained the following paragraph. 


“ Brevet.—Captain and Brevet-Major the Honourable Leicester Curzon, | 


of the Rifle Brigade, the bearer of the despatch announcing the brilliant 
and important successes achieved by the army under the command of General 
Simpson and the capture of Sebastopol, to be promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Army.” 

Intelligence reached Oxford yesterday morning that her Majesty has 
conferred the Regius Professorship of Greek, vacant by the death of the 
late Dean of Christchurch, on the Reverend Benjamin Jowett, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Baliol College. 





The local journals bring news of the doings of some of our Ministers 
and Members of Parliament in this holiday time. Thus we have reported, 
all at once, speeches delivered at wide distances from each other, by Mr. 
Hume's successor, Mr, Horsman the Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Ver- 
non Smith, 

Mr. Baxter gave on Tuesday an account of his stewardship in the past 
session to his constituents at Montrose. He opened on a fertile theme. 

He was happy to communicate with his constituents on business of local 
and general interest; but there was one kind of communication which he 
did not like to reeccive—and which he;was proud to say was by no means 
frequent on the part of his constituents, but of which many Members have 
great reason to complain—he meant applications for office or employment 
under Government. This was a subject deserving of serious consideration 
by the electors of this empire. They had no idea of the extent to which it 
prevails, especially in the small English boroughs; and a moment's reflec- 
tion would show how prejudicial it is to the best interests of the country. 
He would advert to two out of the many evils to which it gave rise. In the 
first place, it interfered with the independence of Parliament. How could 
they expect a Member of the Legislature to act up to his convictions in all 
cases, when, day after day, they compelled him to dance attendance on Lords 
of the Treasury and Ministerial Whippers-in, asking places and appoint- 
ments for his constituents? Government, no doubt, are in general very 
ready to oblige supporters, and more ready still to oblige those whose votes 
were doubtful, like his own; but they, of course, expected a quid pro quo, 
and if he got offices for his friends, it was a matter of course that he fol- 
lowed the donors into the lobby. Loud professions of independence are mere 
moonshine on the part of those who are constantly waiting at the door of 
the Treasury or dunning Mr. Hayter with recommendations and requests. In 
the second place, how can we have the assurance to talk about administrative 
teform, as long as we pester Government to bestow offices on men who have 
failed in all other vocations, and who apply in despair to their representa- 
tives to procure for them employment as public servants, whilst in private 
capacities they have proved themselves unable, perhaps unworthy, to excel ? 
If the constituencies really wish to see the administration of our national 

affairs placed in able hands, they must abandon a practice which effectually 


Prevents the right men being put into the right places, and not put their , 


representatives in a position which in a measure ties up their hands, whilst 
it fills the public offices with the most indolent, the most inefficient, and the 
Most incompetent men in the land. During the late session, very little real 
business or beneficial legislation was gone through, so much of the time was 
occupied in party squabbles, in senatorial wranglings, in a game of chess 
between political factions, not very creditable to any of them, and by no 
means calculated to exalt the character of the Houseot Commons. Lawyers 
firing off speeches three hours in length as an advertisement of their power, 
With a view to places under Government—long-winded gentlemen talking 


_— time in order to impede public business—statesmen wasting precious | 
Ours in discussion meant only to produce a Ministerial crisis—men with | 


hobbies riding them to death on all possible occasions—such is the nature of 
the oratory to which we unfortunates are doomed to listen, and thus is spun 
out till the middle of August a session which could be easily closed by the 
middle of June, ; 
Having accounted for his more prominent votes, Mr. Baxter made 
Some pertinent remarks on the war. 
dangers of the Crimean campaign had only served to strengthen his con- 
vaction how absolutely necessary it was that France and England, now 
happily united in the vanguard of civilization and for the wellbeing of 
mankind, should step forward to resist a power, great though semi-bar- 
baric, founded on the serfdom of millions, whose outposts, pushed forward 
80 as to endanger the safety of neighbouring states, have proved stronger 
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- bewildered and irresolute, and telling his subordinate that ‘ if they were 


Officers and men have lost all confidence in their chief, and the | 


He confessed that the delays and | 
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than we expected—who believes herself the champion of despotism— 
whose voice, hitherto most potential, has been heard on the side of ty- 
ranny and misrule in all parts of the world. : 
** The conqueror of Hungary when Austria failed, she overawed the mal- 
contents of Germany; she exerted an all-powerful influence in preventing 
constitutional government in Denmark; she coquets with the Slave States 
of America, and her spies ferment treason and discord in every country 
| where the people are free. Such is the Power which, since the peace of 
| 1810, owing to the negligence and the diplomatic inferiority of her supe 
has been gradually acquiring a position in the European brotherhood dan- 
gerous to civilization and the liberties of mankind. .... 
* Ouce embarked in the contest, it would never have done for us to have 
patched up a peace when no decisive result had been obtained. No man 
teels more deeply than I do the miseries which this desperate fight before 
Sebastopol has caused ; but, had the two hundred thousand French, English, 
and Sardinians retired from the Crimea without having effected the reduc- 
tion of that proud fortress, which ambition and the lust of dominion raised, 
think you would the objects of the present war have been attained? Would 
Turkey have been safer than before the Muscovites crossed the Pruth ? 
Would the Asiatic tribes have lost their faith in Russian invincibility? 
Would not the news of our failure have been carried on the wings of the 
wind over the mountains of Armenia to the huts of the Tartars, across the 
plains of Persia to the frontiers of our gigantic empire in Hindostan? But, 
interposes Mr, Gladstone, all that is very true, but should a civilized nation 
fight for prestige ?>—I answer, why not? Would it not be a sad and gloomy 
day for mankind when England, the champion of civilization and freedom, the 
home of the slave and the refuge of the destitute, loses that high place among 
the nations, that reputation for being all-powerful, that prestige if you will, 
which has done so much, and I hope will do much more, for the cause of hu- 
manity and the interests of our race ? But again, object the Peace men, will you 
carry on war merely to gain victory ?—Not, as they deceitfully wish it to be 
supposed, not as the end but as the means to the end, Until Russia sees us 
victorious, until bitter experience teaches her that all her millions and her 
territories avail néthing against the enlightenment of the West, in my 
humble opinion she will never consent to give up her designs of conquest, 
and will never agree to a peace which will not be disturbed by her intrigues 
before the close ofthis century. .... / Although not at all smitten with the 
peace-at-any-price mania, I was last week converted to the much-ridiculed 
plan of counterpoise, as explained by Count Buol, in submitting, on the 4th 
' of June, the Austrian proposals to the Conference at Vienna. Article 2 of 
| this project, annexed to the fourteenth protocol, is as follows—‘* The Russian 

Plenipotentiaries and those of the Sublime Porte will propose by common 
| agreement to the Conference the equal amount of the effective naval forces 
which the two sea-bordering Powers will keep in the Black Sea, and which 
shall not exceed the actual number of Russian ships afloat in that sea,’ 
(Great laughter.) What is that actual number now?” 


Mr. Horsman visited Belfast on Wednesday, to take a trip on th 
Lough and afterwards dine with the Harbour Commissioners. In his 
speech after the banquet, Mr. Horsman dwelt much on local topics, chiefly 
interesting to those around him, but one topic appeals to greater numbers. 

** At the famine crisis of 1847 and 1548, I took a deep interest in the Irish 
question, and sustained an obscure and humble part in the discussion. I vi- 
sited Ireland at that period, and the first place 1 landed at was Belfast. But 
at that time of misery and suffering I saw no symptoms bere of the distress I 
had heard of so often in the House of Commons. This, surely, said I, is not 
Ireland—these are not Irishmen: here I find comfort, wealth, prosperity, 
and intelligence. I went farther into those districts, in which I had the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of Mr. Otway, which has not been resumed 
until this day. I went into districts in which it was not possible to estimate 
the extent of the misery I witnessed. Famine and hunger stared me in the 
face on all sides; human beings dying of positive starvation, wherever 
went, from one end of Ireland to the other; misery, poverty, want, destitu- 
tion,—a prospect impossible to contemplate without a feeling of absolute 
horror, Light years have passed away, and, what at that time could not 
have been foreseen, my next visit to Ireland is in an official capacity, and L 
am charged with a share in its administration ; and if the former was a time 
of difficulty, there is a contrast now from one end of the country to the 
other; and I believe that during the last five or six years there is not a 
country on the face of the earth has made such a rapid and sudden advance- 
ment in every physical, material, moral, intellectual, and religious aspect.” 

Referring to the vexed question of steam communication between Ire- 
land and Great Britain, Mr. Horsman said that any Government which 
understands the interest of the two countries, before many years are over 
must feel the necessity of establishing a short passage between the North 
of Ireland and the West of Scotland. The advantage of having the 
speediest communication between shore and shore is not to be calculated 
by any sum of money. 


riors, 


' 


Mr. Vernon Smith appeared on Thursday at the dinner of the North- 
amptonshire Agricultural Association, given at Kettering. Lis topic was 
the war; which he vindicated, and which he told the good folks must be 
continued. The soldiers, he said, and the British people had done their 
duty and made great sacrifices, but he could not say the same of the 
British Parliament. 

“Occasionally in that body men arcse who were indisposed to the prose- 
cution of the war; some were for peace at any price, and some were for war 
at half-price. But war could not be had at half-price, for if the war were 
starved it was impossible for success to follow. Others, again, high in power, 
were for war while it was prosperous, but shrank from pursuing it when it 
was disastrous, and did not hesitate to call upon those whom they had 
plunged into war to extricate them by what must ever be considered a most 
disastrous peace. Whilst such was the state of things at home, our soldiers 
abroad never flinched, never wavered, and were now triumphant. Many 
a man at home had been saying at one time that we couldn’t, and at another 
that we shouldn't or wouldn't, take Sebastopol ; but here we are with Sebas- 
topol in our hands. It would be remembered, however, that though Sebas- 
| topol had fallen, the time had not yet arrived when we could safely turn our 
} swords into ploughshares. The country must still be prepared to give its 
money, and also the real sinews of war, in fresh supplies of gallant men, to 
carry on the fight. There must now be no hesitation, no wavering ; but we 
must gird up our loins for the fight, and put our trust in the God of battles,” 


Mr. Dunlop also spoke his sentiments, on Wednesday, to his constitu- 
ents at Greenock; and had his word to say on the war, and on adminis- 
| trative reform. 

“There are dangers to be encountered ; and although I trust I shall con- 
tinue to support the cause most zealously, yet I think it requires to be done 
with some caution and consideration. For instance, in regard to the civil 
service, there is a very great danger of a tendency towards a system of which 
I am most intensely jealous—a system of government by an official class, 
The tendency is to place the power of promotion far too much in the hands 
of the officials themselves of the civil department, and the affairs of the 
country to full into the mercy of that official class, Now, that danger re- 
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quires to be guarded against; and in all the principal measures for advanc- 
ing this important object I shall view with jealousy anything which leaves 
it entirely to the class, as a class by themselves, without the constant infu- 
sion, and opportunity for infusion, of new blood and competition from 
classes not + sete included. Then in regard to military administrative 
reform, nothing can be so indefensible in argument as the purchase of com- 
missions. It is a thing attended with great evil, and must be got quit of: 
yet while there are advantages there are also dangers in its removal. It 
secures younger men in the service than we otherwise could. It precludes 
in some measure the exercise of a corrupt patronage; but, yet, on the other 
hand, it prevents the exercise of a just patronage. Now, these are all mat- 
ters to be well considered ; and I fear nothing will thoroughly answer the 
purpose but a pure administration of patronage by Government, and that 
can only be secured by the constituents themselves. There is no purchase 
in the Navy; but it is not preteuded that the patronage in the Navy con- 
tributes more to public benetit than that in the Army. Government must 
be encouraged to use the patronage well for the public service ; and that can 
only be attained by the conviction that by doing so they can keep them- 
selves in office. . . . . The foundation of the whole matter lies in the con- 
stituencies: unless they will consent to forego the private advantages which 
a Member can atford to them by recommending their friends without a sole 
regurd to their merits, it is in vain to expect that Government will act other- 
wise than it does.” 


The Roebuck testimonial has been the means of calling forth some fine 
feelings on all sides. In addition to other letters, the following from Sir 
Edward Lytton bas just been published. 

“* Knebworth Park, Stevenage, Herts, Septe mber 25. 

‘‘ Sir—I have the honour to enclose you a check for 10/. in aid of the 
Roebuck testimonial. Permit me to add, that in my slight contribution to 
this well-merited tribute I waive altogether the consideration of Mr. Roe- 
buck’s especial politics. I donot even desire by it to mark my approval of 
the part he took in the appointment and proceedings of the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee. 1 do not ask myself where I have agreed with or differed from Mr, 
Roebuck in the opinions he bas expressed or the line of poltcy he has adopted. 
I desire only, as a Member of the British Parliament, to convey my sense of the 
dignity conferred upon the national assembly by any man who, whatever be the 
party he espouses, brings into its debates commanding intellect and unim- 
peached integrity. England, it is true, has many men thus nobly charac- 
terized, but none in whom more conspicuously than in your representative 
the regard for her material interests is accompanied by anxiety for her honour 
and pride in her renown; none who, whether he be right or wrong in the 
eyes of others, would more rigidly abstain from the wrong or more firmly 
maintain the right according to the lights of his own judgment and the dic- 





tates of his own conscience. Tributes such as the one now proposed are | 


monuments to living worth more wisely designed than those which we de- 
vote to the dead. For I know not why we should delay our tokens of respect 
to those who deserve them until the heart that our sympathy could have 
gladdened has ceased to beat. As men cannot read the epitaphs inscribed 
upon the marble that covers them, so the tombs that we erect to virtue often 
only prove our repentance that we neglected it when with us. I rejoice 
that in this case its due appreciation comes before the sense of its loss. 
*T have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
* Epwarp Butwer Lytton, 
“ F, T. Mappin, Esq., Master Cutler.” 


Throughout the week, rumours of movements on the part of the Allies 
—of cavalry and infantry to Eupatoria, and of reconnoitering bodies on 
Gortschakoit’s left—have been published, Late on Thursday, the Daily 
News printed the following despatch, as received at Hamburg the 
same day. 

“St. Letersburg, Sept. 26.—Under date the 23d instant, Prince Gort- 
schakoff reports that the Allies had landed 20,000 men at Eupatoria, and that 
they had now a force of 30,000 men on his flank. On the 22d, they attacked 
the Russian infantry ; who retreated to the heights over Rusta.” 

[One version is, that the action on the 22d took place on the left of 
the Russian army, behind the Mackenzie ridge; and that the Allies 
retreated. } 

This report was discredited by the GoJe last night, on the ground that 
the Government had no information on the subject, and that the story 
was not likely to be true. ‘The real report of the 23d would appear to be 
as follows. 

“ Crimea, Sept, 23.—After landing 20,000 men at Eupatoria, the enemy, 
who had 30,000 men on our left tlank, made daily reconnaissances, but yes- 
terday they withdrew, after an encounter with our infantry on the heights | 
of Ourkussa.”’ 

TLis morning, the Dai’y News, and other papers, produce another de- 
spatch from Prince Gortschakoff. 

“ St. Petersburg, Sept. 28.—Prince Gortschakoff, under date of the 26th, 
reports that, on the previous day, 33,000 of the enemy had debouched from 
Eupatoria, and occupied the neighbouring villages. Nothing new had taken 
place on the left flank of the Russian army. The Cossacks had taken 25 

‘rench prisoners, foraging at Kertch.”’ , 

The Continental journals indicate that they have received some intelli- 
gence of probable operations. A Viennese, writing in the Jndependance 
Belge, says that from the accounts received at Vienna “it would appear 
that the Allies are actively preparing for a campaign ; and doubtless they 
have it in contemplation to force the Russian line of defence of Tscherkes- 
Kerman, or, in other words, to make a diversion against Baktchiserai. 
This town, which contains 1500 houses and 10,000 inhabitants, is the 
station of the reserve of the Russian army which holds the plateaux of 
the Belbek. From 300 to 400 deserters, most of them Poles, have arrived 
at the Allied camp: they relate that the demoralization of the Russian 
army was most complete ; and that such was the confusion from the first 
moment of the attack, that the soldiers, exhausted with fatigue, re- 
mained for twenty-four hours without provisions. The loss of the Rus- 
sians is estimated at 18,000 men.” 

From the other great source of rumour, Berlin, the Augsburg Gazette 
has received some interesting gossip. ‘ Various circumstances at St. 
Petersburg,” says the writer, “seem to indicate that Prince Gortschakoff 
will soon evacuate the forts to the North of Sebastopol. These forts, 
since the destruction of the Russian fleet and the naval establishments, 
are only strategic points. Well-informed people say that if the Russian | 
Gereral should consider it desirable to concentrate his forces in the in- | 
terior of the Crimea, he will not leave in the rear the garrisons of the | 
forts. Amongst the Russian officers killed at Sebastopol, is a son of M. | 

| 


Meyendorff, formerly Russian Ambassador at Berlin and Vienna.” 


There is a tendency to decline in the wine-markets of France. September 
has been very favourable for the ripening of grapes, and the disease has much 
decreased or altogether departed from some localities : the produce will not be | 
abundant, but the wine promises to be of excellent quality. 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frrpay AFTEeRnoon. 

A heavy decline has occurred this week in Government Securities, and the 
market has been occasionally over supplied with Money Stock ; but the chief 
operators have been the speculators for a fall; who evinced greater boldness 
on Wednesday, when it was announced that the Bank of England had en. 
hanced their rate for advances on Securities from 4 to 4} per cent. As it is 
usually a half per cent below the rate for discount, it was considered asa 
prelude to an increase in the latter; and yesterday the rate of discount was 
raised to 5 per cent. No anxiety has been manifested among the leading 
bankers and capitalists for commercial accommodation, and until Wednesday 
the applications to the Bank for loans were moderate. It was at first ex- 
pected that the alteration in the discount would remove all fears of a renewal 
| of the drain of gold, and provide against any further measure that may be 

adopted by the Bank of France ; but letters from Paris express a contrary 
| belief ; and notwithstanding the present state of the exchanges: would ren- 
der it unprofitable to send gold to Paris, it is alleged, with much surprise, 
that the Bank of France, to support confidence, is still making extensive 
purchases of gold at a loss, which will absorb a great portion of the recent 
arrivals : but its speedy return to this country is looked for. The remit- 
tances to Hamburg for purchases of silver have been discontinued, and be- 
yond the sums sent to Paris the only probable demand will be connected 
| with the payments on the Turkish Loan and requirements of the Forces. The 
Bank rate for advances on Securities continues at 4} per cent; but the dis- 
count-houses have advanced their terms of allowance for money at call to 4 
per cent, and 4} for deposits. 

The decline in the Funds this week has been about 2 per cent. Yesterday, 
Consols were done as low as 88); but after the Bank meeting they rallied 
}, upon the closing of some transactions for the fall. Today they have re- 
ceded } ; closing at 88$ 3, and 88} % for Account. Exchequer Bills have 
fallen 3s. The depression in French Stocks has been about 1 per cent. 

The Corn-market has receded 2s. this week. The bullion and specie 
arrivals have comprised 102,000/, from New York, 5290/. from Lisbon, &c., 
and 6850/. from Australia. 

Foreign Stocks have been heavy. Venezuela has declined 2; and Russian, 
Chilian, and Peruvian, 1. The principal transactions have been in Turkish ; 
the Six per Cents have experienced a considerable fall, amounting at one 
period to nearly 10 per cent. This was owing to alleged differences between 
the Porte and the Viceroy of Egypt; and among other random reports, it is 
said that the Pasha shows less inclination to fultil his engagements with the 
Sultan ; which may affect the regular receipt of the Egyptian tribute. The 
Stock has been down to 81}, and the Guaranteed Four per Cent Scrip has 
been 21 discount: both are now higher. The fall in the Scrip amounted to 
only 2 per cent, and arose from sympathy with the Six per Cents, although 
anything adverse to the political affairs of Turkey would made no difference 
to a stock guaranteed by England and France. The dividend on the Six per 
Cents has been advertised for payment. 

Railways have been very flat; partly caused by the arrangement of the 
Account on Tuesday. There were no symptoms of recovery until yesterday, 
when several of the leading lines, which compared with last week had pre- 
viously stood at a depression of 1/. to 1/. 15s. advanced 10s. ; and today they 
are slightly better—London and North-Western is now 91} 2};° Great 
Western is very heavy at 54} 5, French Shares are 1s, to 1/. lower. 

Sarurpay, TwELve o’CLocx. 

The English Funds are at about the same quotations they presented at the 





close yesterday; Consols are 88} for Money, and 88} 3 for Account. Ex- 


chequer Bills 3dis. 1pm. The bullion return by the Bank of England 
shows a decrease of 429,848/. In Foreign Stocks there is no change of 
importance; Turkish Stock is 854, and Four per Cent Scrip 13 3 dis. In 
Railways there is no alteration; the present bargains are Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 50; Great Western, 54}; London and South-Western, 52; Lan- 
eashire and Yorkshire, 753; Midland, 654; North-Eastern—Berwick, 68} ; 
Ditto York, 45}; South-Kastern, 57}. 
SaTuRDAY, ONE 0’C10cK, 

The English Funds have been } higher since the morning, but the rise 
has not been maintained ; Consols leave off at 883 4 for Money, and 88} 3 
for Account. Exchequer Bills 3 dis. 1 prem. Exchequer Bonds 98} 9. In 
Foreign Stocks, Sardinian is 1 lower ; Turkish have improved—the Six per 
Cents have been done at 86 5} 7 6}; Ditto Four per Cent Scrip 1} } § dis. 
Equador 5, Spanish Passive 4. 

Railways are slightly better, but the transactions have been comparatively 
few—Caledonian, 59}; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 50; Great Northern, 86}; 
Great Western, 55}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 75}; London and Blackwall, 
62; London and North- Western, 92; London and South-Western, 81}; Mid- 
land, 65}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 69; Ditto York, 46; South Devon, 
12}; South-Eastern, 51}; Vale of Neath, 19}. Preference Shares—Cale- 
donian 4} per Cent, 98; Eastern Counties Extension 5 per Cent No. 1, } 
prem.; Great Northern 5 per Cent Redeemable at 10 per Cent Prem., 
108}; Ditto 4} per Cent Redeemable at 10 per Cent Prem., 100} ; 
North British, 98; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 8}; Grand Trunk of Canada, 
A Issue, 9}; Great Western of Canada, 243; Ditto New, 7}; Great Luxem- 
bourg Constituted Shares, Obligations, 3. Joint Stock Bank—Union of 
Australia, 70. Miscellaneous—Canada, 150; Canada Government 6 per 
Cent January and July, 1113; Crystal Palace, 2} ; South Australian Land, 36. 









3 per Cent Consols ......... 883 4 Danish 3 per Cents.......+. 83 6 
Ditto for Account.......... 884 3 } Dutch 2) per Cents ........ 64 6 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut Ditto 4 per Cents....... eee 

New 3 per Cents ........... shut | Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 

Long Annuities ............ shut Peruvian 44 per Cents...... 

Bank Stock .....0...0008 +». shut Ditto 3 per Cents 

Exchequer Bills .++e-.9 dis. 1 pm.! Portuguese 4 perCents..... 

India Stock . in““we-«. eee Russian 5 per Cents ....... 
Austrian 5 per € Becccee -. 802 Ditto 45 per Cents .,......- 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...... . W3 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 
Belgian 44 per Cents........ 96 | Bette Daterred ..ccccccccces 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ 102 4 Sardinian 5 per Cents....... 





Danish 5 per Cents,........ 1013 Swedish 4 per Cents........ 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Directors of the North Staffordshire Railway have published the re- 
cent correspondence with the London and North-Western Company regard- 
ing the bill for amalgamating the two companies, and also respecting a de- 
mand of 43,9787. due for London and North-Western trafic sent over the 
North Staffordshire line within the past half-year, according to the provi- 
sions of the agreement between the two concerns. The principal question 
in dispute is, whether the bill for the proposed amalgamation had been re- 
jected by Parliament three times on its merits; the North Staffordshire 
Company contending that it has been only rejected twice and suspended once 
in three sessions of Parliament, and have proposed the matter should be re- 
ferred to the arbitrators, Messrs. Hope, Scott, and Stephenson M.P. The 
London and North-Western Board have declined this offer, and state that 
the engagement between the companies ceased on the 15th of May last, om 
the rejection of the third and last application ; but express a desire to maln~- 
tain friendly relations with each other. The only question they are de- 
sirous to refer to the arbitrators, is the claim of the North Staffordshire for 
43,9877, The matters in dispute are in the hands of legal advisers. 
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The half-yearly meeting of the Caledonian Company was held in Glasgow 
on Tuesday. Mr. William Johnston, in the chair, congratulated the meeting 
on being able to recommend a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent per annum ; 
and that while the traftic of many other lines had fallen off within the last 
half-year through the reduction of goods and minerals to be conveyed, the 
receipts of this line had increased by 10,7947. Allusion was made to the dif- 
ferences still existing between the Caledonian and Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Companies, and it was hoped that a few months of competition with their 
rivals would satisfy them of its injudiciousness. A meetiag of deputations 
from each Board had taken place, at which it was agreed to exchange pro- 
posals for a settlement, but without success. esolutions were passed, that 
a deputation of three Directors be appointed to meet with the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Directors; and that 375,000/. of new stock be created, and that 
when half was paid up 124,000/, should be borrowed. 


Che Cheratres. 

He who has been in the habit of inspecting battle-pictures will have 

come to the conclusion that one is exceedingly like another. The same 

may be said of battle-plays, of which we have a new specimen at Astley’s ; 

entitled Zhe Fall of Sebastopol. 

the Alma produced last year, that the maxim 
most loses its significance. 








** simile non est idem” al- 


CIetters to the Editar. 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE RAILWAY. 
26th Septe mber 1855. 


So closely does it resemble The Battle of 
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| many arguments against such a ceremonial. 


Si—I have no doubt your correspondent, ‘‘ A Sufferer,’”’ has been incon- | 


yenienced as he describes. 

This railway lies between the great systems of the London and North- 
Western on the one side, and the Midland on the other. 

The train from Burton has to receive passengers from Birmingham and 
Leicester, and at Tutbury from Derby ; at which place the train is de- 
pendent on others from Nottingham, &e. 

At Uttoxeter it divides; and the passengers for Macclesfield and Man- 
chester proceed by the Churnet line to the fermer place, and those for Liver- 
pool, Chester, &c., by the Derby and Crewe line to Crewe. At both these 
places they have to catch London and North-Western trains, 

Not only, therefore, is the fixing of the trains difficult, but without an un- 
erring accuracy in the working, which has never been attained, or a very 
friendly latitude at these junctions, the disappointments alluded to by “ A 
Sufferer’”’ are sometimes unavoidable, as these companies have to work in 
conjunction. , 

The peculiarity of the position of the North Staffordshire Railway, of 
which this is an illustration, furnished one of the prominent grounds for the 
bill for amalgamating that Company with the London and North-Western, 
which a Committee of the House of Commons so summarily, and I think so 
uuwisely, rejected in the last session. 

A Norru Starroxpsume Drrecror. 
EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE, 
24th September. 

Sm—Although Mr. Symons has been perhaps a little supererogatory 
the energy of his opposition to my letter of the 15th, yet he has done 
much for the cause of English education, and I am so heartily rejoiced 
seeany man feeling strongly upon a subject which has long engrossed my 
thoughts, although his conclusions differ from my own, that I cannot bring 
myself to retaliate in the key vituperative: I will content myself with say- 
ing, that my knowledge of the working classes is not small, and that I might 
safely appeal to Inspectors’ reports as to whether I have been altogether de- 
ficient in earnestness or success as a school manager. ‘There are two ques- 
tions, however, so important as regards education, that I must crave per- 
mission to say a few words more upon them. 

1. If the Inspectors’ reports are to be believed, the present “system” (if 
chaos can be so denominated) is not producing satisfactory results—even 
slowly. The result of improved education has hitherto been, that parents 
have taken their children from school at an earlier age, because, “ they have 
learnt enough sooner than they used to do.’’ Iam ready, if necessary, to 
quote chapter and verse for this; but it is enough to refer specially to the 
reports of Mr. Norris and Mr. Watkins for last year. 

foreover, is there the slightest doubt that :ngland is in education one of 
the most backward countries in Europe? And yet our systems of inspection 
and training are said to be as perfect any. 
pelling power ? 

2. The Denominational system is a great obstruction, inasmuch as it dis- 


in 
so 


to | 


What then is wanting, but com- | 


tracts and paralyzes both local and central efforts, and makes the school a 


mere field for sectarian rivalry and display. 


Surely, for children under fourteen, religious duties and moral law may | 
be, nay ought to be, inculcated without the technicalities of controversial | 
- 5 


theology; or if any technical teaching be desired, it could be given by the 
ministers of the different religious bodies at stated times, as proposed by Dr. 
Hook long ago. Did any Catechism ever make a child better ? 

_That my opinions are not now popular I well know ; but I am firmly con- 
vinced that no other solutions of our difficulties exist; and therefore, while 
I fully admit that Mr. Symons’s views upon education have a just claim 
upon our respectful attention, I must express my deep belief that they are 
not “equal to the occasion.” 

Your obedient servant, R 2 


THE FREE-TRADE MEMBERS AND THE WAR. 

: 27th September 1855, 

Sin—My absence from England prevented my seeing ‘* An Old Leaguer’s’ 
challenge, in your number of the 15th instant, until today. A short an- 
swer may suffice. The great majority of “ Free-trade Members’ are not 
Wont to indulge in useless talk. ‘There was ample discussion on every phase 
of the question of peace or war : surely, in the absence of all evidence to the 
contrary, their votes in support of the war may be taken as an expression of 
their true opinions. A Frre-TrapinGc MP, 





THE WEST INDIES. 

e Dunkirk, 25th September 1855. 
bir Arthur Rumbold presents his compliments to the editor of the 
Spectator, and feels it to be a public duty to corroborate the statements 
which he has read with much interest in the columns of the Spectator rela- 
pe Jamaica, and signed by a ‘* Friend to the West India Colonies.” Sir 
it rod — for several years in the mountains of Jamaica, and considers 
pa ealthy climate for Europeans; and Sir Arthur having paid much 
oan lon to the cultivation of the minor products of the West Indies, suc h 

res, feels persuaded that a vast field for profitable commercial enterprise 
may be there developed. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. — 


THE THANKSGIVING, 

Prswic feeling has demanded a thanksgiving for the hard-won 
victory in the Crimea; and it is instructing as well as curious to 
observe how, after a delay that looked very like reluctance, the 
reasoning authorities of this country have been compelled to bow 
before the dictate of vulgar opinion. The people demanded, in- 
deed, “ a day,” and they only get a form of prayer; but they get 
what they required—an opportunity in which they could simul- 
taneously and concurrently express their feelings of joy and their 
sense of gratitude. Philosophy might have met them—if in this 
country worldly philosophy had the courage to speak out—with 
It is foolish “ to 
halloo before you are out of the wood”—absurd to thank the 
Judge for a fayourable award, while he is in the midst of deliver- 
ing the judgment, with the critical half yet to come. While Im- 
perial France goes in procession to celebrate the victory in a “Te 
Deum ”—while England, more in conformity with her colder cus- 
toms, contents herself with an Order in Council authorizing a form 
of prayer—probably Russia will find something to warrant her 
thanks. There is nothing which may not be celebrated in a “ Te 
Deum ”—eyen a St. Bartholomew’s massacre. 

If success is to be the test of the warrant for assuming the 
Divine sanction, the religious observance might be subject to an 
endless series of abuses. Logically, there is no more reason why 





| rapacious Russia should return thanks for the spoils which she has 


snatched from weaker states, than the pickpocket should return 
thanks for the acquisitions that he has made. In principle, the 
cases are exactly alike; and the mistake in both cases is the same 
— it is, that the human being confounds the higher and the human 
estimates of an event, and supposes the gratification of his own hope 
to be the retlex of a Divine judgment. But if the real success is a 
questionable warrant for assuming the Divine sanction, how much 
more unreasonable is it to make the assumption upon a half-success ? 

Yet vulgar humanity will not be debarred from its purpose 
by dry logic such as this. We know that religion has been the 
pretext for the wickedest abuses, and that the ceremonial of 
gratitude has in itself been among the rudest observances. Our 
ancestors in these lands propitiated their deities by human 
sacrifices. St. Dominic organized a religious tribunal in Ro- 
man Catholic countries to mingle the human sacrifices with 
polemical agitation, for such in reality was the purpose of the 
Inquisition. Every schoolboy knows the evils into which su- 
perstition, “ overshadowing man with its horrid aspect,” has per- 
suaded us. But the instinct is too strong to be set aside, par- 
ticularly at times of great exertion. When the largest powers of 
au entire nation are brought forth, we are driven to tind the imper- 
fection of human instruments, the shortsightedness of human pre- 
vision. Our purposes, rough-hew them as we may, are shaped 
by higher powers. The blindest and most bungling observation of 
rude times discerned, in the systematic working of the laws which 
govern us, a purpose which indicated a higher influence, a higher 
existence, having a direct control over ourselves, guiding us, 
coercing us, and giving shape to our acts. Science, which anato- 
mizes and exposes superstitions, does but throw greater light on 
the laws whose working indicates the higher government, and 
confirms the purest logical induction from the existence and opera- 
tions of those laws. A half-wisdom, content to deny the super- 
stition, ridicules the inborn instinct which feels that it knows the 
higher power; but a complete wisdom confirms the instinct; and 
if simple humanity is disposed to bow, perhaps in fear and super- 
stition, tothe might of the unknown, cultivated humanity learns 
that it can only work in faithful obedience to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. Thus wisdom confirms the impulse of simplicity. 

If we enjoy a blessing, we know how small a cy of it is 
made by ourselves. If we feel the happiness which it has caused, 
it is the constitution of our nature also to feel a gratitude for that 
happiness, and to express the happiness towards the author of it. 
The abuse of the religious ceremony begins when we put too largea 
construction upon events, presume a specific purpose that is not 
necessarily involved in the results, and in lieu of returning thanks 
for that which we receive, render thanks for that which we have 
the presumption to claim. If it were possible for human wisdom 
to penetrate to the causes of things, and to embrace in one view all 
the causes necessary to produce a particular end, then victories 
would be a matter of mathematical calculation, and instead of 
praying for them—instead of hoping that, by the fortunes of war, 
we might attain them—we might say that such and such proceed- 
ings and materials are necessary, and we will accomplish the vie- 
tory. Human sagacity has no such penetration or grasp; but it 
ean, according to the reality of its search after knowledge, ac- 
cording tothe fidelity of its obedience to the dictates of enlightened 
conscience, so adapt itself to the laws which govern the universe 
in which we live, that we can proceed more or less on the same 
method which would be chosen by a perfect wisdom: we shall 
succeed in proportion as we are faithful to those laws; and 
therefore it may be said that victory will be given to those 
who are most faithful to the Divine command. But it needs a rare 
temperance and singleness of heart to keep down human pre- 
sumption, and to prevent its tyranny from intruding its own 
spurious dictates amid those which it professes to derive from a 
higher source. The Czar addresses his subjects as with a divine 
authority, and issues his edicts to restrict the intercourse of man- 
kind, to keep down education, to limit the products of the earth, 
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blessings conferred by him, a vicegerent upon earth. If we in all 
things did exactly the opposite, then we should be strong in in- 
fluence over states—should command their faith and trust—should 
possess none but faithful patriots ready to rush to the ranks of our 
army. We should in fact hold in our hands the elements of victory, 


and should not sustain such defeats as that which we have in this , 


very hour of triumph sustained, while our allies seize the key of 
Sebastopol. The event proves that we too have mingled blunder- 
ing and human edicts with our obedience to higher rule, and haye 
called upon ourselves that enforcement of just and inexorable laws 
which simple people call “ judgments.” 
It is possible that in the discourses which will elucidate the 
prayer and thanksgiving tomorrow, much of this human im- 
urity may mingle; but we believe that there will also be a broad 
infusion of that larger wisdom which draws the true moral from 
events, and which will make the reference from human power to 
Divine power on that day of special contemplation neither vain nor 
fruitless. If, copying the rude superstitions which are still pre- 
served in the land of our enemy, we presumptuously return thanks 
as for a judgment finally pronounced in our favour, we shall so far 
prove that we are on a level with our enemy; butif our thanks 
for so much favour as is vouchsafed to us be accompanied by a just 
conception of the shortcomings which have rendered our victory in- 


complete, then we shall issue from the celebration, not with a vain- | 


glorious pride, as having acquitted ourselves finally of our highest 
responsibilities, but with a wholesome sense that we have been to 
the source of all strength and have come away fortified for greater 
exertions with a simpler heart and a truer sense of our obligations. 
RUSSIA IN THE BLACK SEA: 1829—1855. 
From the days of Peter the Great to the treaty of Adrianople the 
Russians had been accustomed to vanquish the Turks, dissipate 
their unwieldly armies, storm their fortified places, and wrest from 
them province after province, until the frontiers of Russia were 
the Pruth, the shores of the Euxine, the mountain-chain of Ara- 
rat, and the rivers of Turkish Armenia. Europe aided and abetted 


the Czar in destroying the overgrown power of the Sultans, whose | 


only allies were the Hungarians in their times of trouble. Wil- 
liam Pitt, indeed, seems to have foreseen dimly the threatening 
aggrandizement of Russia both by land and sea, and to have made 
a feeble effort to arrest her progress; but Charles James Fox and 
the Whigs saw in Russia the natural ally of England against 
France, and they prevented Pitt’s intended opposition to Potem- 
kin’s mistress. But the growth of Russian power and prestige 
after the victories of 1812 half-opened the eyes of Europe; and so 
early as 1815 Talleyrand had dreamed of an alliance between 
England, France, and Austria, to put a limit to the pretensions of 
Alexander. Thenceforth wars of Russia against Turkey acquired 
an European interest, because they indirectly affected European in- 
dependence ; and although the Great Powers united to shear away 
Greece from the territory of the Sultan, they looked with the 
gravest apprehension on the campaigns of 1828 and 1829. 
Those campaigns were the last in which Russia was des- 
tined to have free scope in her designs against Constantinople: a 
comparison of their results, therefore, with those of 1854 and 
1855, will be interesting as well as curious. 

It may be safely asserted that the war of 1828 was undertaken 
by the Emperor Nicholas for the same purpose that he provoked 
the present contest—to check the reorganization of moles Tur- 
key. Sultan Mahmoud had destroyed the Janissaries, and the 
Great Powers had destroyed his fleet and dismembered his empire. 
But he had begun to form a new army on the European model as 
a basis for civil reforms. Moltke boasts that Russia “ nipped the 
Sultan’s military reforms in the bud,” and exults in the fact that 
“ since that time the Porte has never been able to form an army, 
but what it was immediately destroyed in fresh wars against the 
Arnauts, the Egyptians, and the Kurds.” As it was in 1827 so it 
was in 1853: the Turkish army was growing again; reform was 
lifting up its head; Turkey was making progress; and the Czar 
determined on a fresh step in the career initiated by his ancestors. 
Here the similarity ends, for the military results haye been far 
from identical. 

The contrast between the campaigns of 1828-’29 and that of 
1854 is not a little remarkable. In 1828, the Czar Nicholas ac- 
companied his army and partially directed its movements. The 
Principalities were overrun; Brailow was captured; Schumla to 
some extent fruitlessly blockaded; Varna besieged and taken; 
and the siege of Silistria was begun but abandoned. We might 
almost say that no generalship was shown on either side; and had 
not Varna fallen by the treachery of Jussuf, and the slowness and 
lack of audacity in Omar Vrione and the Grand Vizier, who com- 
manded the relieving army, the sole fruit of the campaign would 
have been the capture of Brailow and the occupation of the Princi- 

lities. The Turks had shown that they could fight, but they 

ad also shown that they could not maneuvre in the field; and, 
all things considered, Moltke finds it difficult to say which party 
was the greater loser in the five months of warfare. But in 1829, 
an able general, Diebitch, took the command of the Russian army, 
making this condition with the Emperor, that he should not in- 
terfere in the least with the army’s movements. In three months 
General Diebitch was master of the situation. He laid siege to 
Silistria ; fought and won a battle at Kulewtscha; blocked up the 
Grand Vizier in Schumla; reduced Silistria; dashing across the 
Balkan, he triumphantly entered Adrianople; and, with a force 
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and to prevent human happiness; as if such acts were so many | the apprehension of Europe, dictated a treaty of peace which erip- 


diminished to a few thousands, aided by unscrupulous diplomacy and | 
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pled the defensive power of Turkey, gained the control of the Da. 
nube, and exacted anindemnity for the expenses of the war. 

How different the campaigns of 1853-'54! This time Europe 
backed the Turks, and Omar Pasha commanded them. The Rus. 
sians had occupied the Principalities without opposition; but war 
was no sooner declared than Omar Pasha made the enemy feel that 
he had a general before him. The brilliant operations which re. 
sulted in the victory at Oltenitza and the occupation of Kalafat 
showed that the Sultan had an officer who could make the most 
of a handful of men; and the combat at Citate, in the winter, 
proved that he had taught them to fight in the open field. In 
1854, Prince Gortschakoff began the campaign by laying siege to 
Silistria, and Prince Paskiewitch soon arrived to aid in the enter. 
prise. The Russian army was at least twice as numerous as the 
army under Diebitch, and the faults committed in the former siege 
were avoided. But Russia was not in possession of the Black Sea; 
her forces were separated by the broad Danube. Omar Pasha held 
Schumla in the front and Kalafat on the flank of the Russian army. 
An Anglo-French force gathered at Gallipoli and pushed on to 
Varna. An Austrian force was assembling behind the Carpathians 
in the rear of the Russian line of communications. Add to this 
the fact that the Turks had actually raised up those outworks in 
defence of Silistria the want of which facilitated its fall in 1829, 
When the Russians failed to carry the Arab Tabia before the arrival 
of the Anglo-French army at Varna, the enemy had no course left 
but to raise the siege. The Russian army retreated from Silistria, 
because the possible pressure on it in front, flank, and rear, was 
such as no army could withstand; and finally evacuated the Prin- 
cipalities, as much from military as political motives. 

But the contrast in Asia is still more striking. General Pas. 
kiewitch, in the brilliant campaign of 1828, captured three for- 
tresses and defeated the Seraskier. Anapa and Poti also fell before 
the fleet and army. In 1854, the Turks take the aggressive, 
and the Russians, although victorious in every engagement, are 
content to wage war on the defensive. In 1829, Paskiewitch, 
with a small force, outgeneralled and defeated the Turks, added 
Erzeroum to his conquests, and, in four months of skilful war- 
fare, carried his arms triumphantly as far as the mines of 
Gumish Khana, within a few miles of Trebizond. In 1855, General 
Mouravieff, who served under Paskiewitch, has not been able to do 
more than seize Ardaghan, invest Kars, and threaten Erzeroum; 
while the whole of the forts on the Black Sea from Poti to Anapa 
have been taken from the Russians within the last twelve months. 

By the campaigns of 1828-29, the Russians obtained the whip- 
hand of Turkey. Dut even at this period of the campaigns of 
1854-55, Russia has lost all she then gained, and infinitely more. 
Instead of being mistress of the Euxine and the Sea of Azoff, not 
one Russian vessel floats on either of these waters. Instead of 
holding the Circassian coast, she has been expelled from it. In- 


' stead of lording it over the mouths of the Danube, she trembles for 


Ismail. Nay, more than all, her own territory has been invaded— 
her cherished Sebastopol, the citadel of the Euxine, erected at 
a cost of many millions, has fallen, with the fleet it sheltered ; and 
the sole advantage she has gained in two years is the capture of 
Ardaghan and the occupation of the pashalic of Kars. Finally, in 


| 1828-29, the Russian losses by violence and disease could not have 


been less than 150,000 men; but in these later campaigns how 
much greater the loss! That loss was estimated eight months ago 
at 270,000, and we fear to speculate on its augmentation since. 

Thus, by comparing the last with the present war, we see how 
terrible are the distresses of all kinds which the Western Powers 
can inflict upon Russia; and how, in less than two years, they 
have been able to undo and more than undo a large part of the 
very costly work brought to a close at Adrianople on the 1ith 
September 1829. 

FORTIFICATION. 

Tur successful termination of the attack on Sebastopol has revived 
the controversy on the new system of fortification alleged to have 
been employed in its defence. On one side the statement is, that 
the long resistance of the Russians establishes the validity of the 
new system, known as the Ferguson system; on the other it 1s 
contended, that no new principles of attack or defence have been 
established in the socalled siege. Without dogmatizing on the 
subject, we may be allowed to present some considerations sug- 
gested by the perusal of the accounts describing the reduction of 
the place. : 

The weak point in the controversy lies in the mistaken notion of 
the object for which places are fortified. That object is twofold,— 
to form points of support to au army in the field, in other words a 
secure base of operations; or to delay a hostile army until a relieving 
army can come up and raise the siege. Fortifications are not and 
cannot be impregnable; because in nearly every case they can be 
invested, and their fall becomes simply a question of time an 
means. Dut the South side of Sebastopol was not a fortress 10 the 
ordinary sense of the term. It was, what it has been so often 
called, an intrenched camp, uninvested, amply ee and de- 
fended by an army constantly reinforced. n one sense, 
indeed, the garrison of this so-called fortress was the whole 
strength of the Russian army available for operations 10 the 
Crimea. From another point of view, taking in the whole 
surface occupied by the Russians, we may consider Sebas- 
topol as a position, and a position of that kind, as we have pre- 
viously pointed out, which is the strongest known—namely, r 
position covered on one side by stcep heights plentifully garnishe 
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with men and guns, and on the other by stupendous earthworks, 
enclosing an arsenal and many ships of war. It is, therefore, an 
entirely exceptional position. 

Bearing in mind these limitations, let us consider the nature of 
the works raised in defence of the South side of Sebastopol. es | 
consisted of an enormous triangle of earthworks, the base of whic 
was the great roadstead, and the forts on the North side. The 
principle on which these earthworks were constructed was, that 
every point of importance on the external line should be com- 
vanes A by the guns of an internal line, and that every assailable 
point should be likewise protected by a flanking fire from anothe r, 
in addition to its own direct fire; so that storming without pushing 
the sap up to the ditch should be as impracticable as in a stone 
fortification. In addition to this, the interiors of the main works 
were so arranged as to afford not only bomb-proof shelter to the 
garrison from a yertical fire, but means of cfleetual defence by the 
garrison in ease any portion was earried,—as in the case of the 
salient of the Great Redan, the Little Redan, and the Central 
Bastion, where the experiment was tried. Two other conditions 
of defence were necessary,—an unlimited supply of guns and muni- 
tions, and an unlimited supply of men and provisions. The former 
existed in the arsenal; the latter were poured in from the North 
side. 

Such were the means of defence adopted, and such the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the enemy. How were they taken from him ? 

Without asserting that the evidence is conclusive, we may point 
to the fact, that where he adhered to the principles of his detence 
—works within works, open to the rear—he made a triumphant 
defence; and that in the single instance where he departed from 
that principle he met with a disastrous, a decisive defeat. At the 
Little Redan, at the Central Bastion, at the Great Redan, the ap- 
proaches were ilanked by guns, the works were open to the rear; 
there was free scope for the employment of troops, and, what is 
more, of tield-artillery. But the Korniloff Bastion, the key of the 
place, was, strangely enough, closed to the rear; so that when the 
assailants gained the interior, it was rapidly converted into a for- 
tress in their hands, impregnable to the enemy. The tactics of 
the Russians were thus turned against them, and they found that 
impossible, which, probably, had it been our case, we should have 
found impossible also—namely, to storm a redoubt amply manned 
and continuously supplied. Thus, where the principles of 
the new system were observed, we failed; and where they 
were abandoned, we succeeded. Nor is the success explained 
by saying that the French approaches were carried, with 
persevering energy, to the very ditch of the Malakoff; because 
the retort is, that the approaches were also carried to the ditch 
of the Little Redan, and to that of the Central Bastion; that, 
like the stormers of the Malakoff, the stormers of the Little Re- 
dan and of the Central Bastion did carry the outer line at the first 
rush, but found that they could not hold it under the withering 
discharges from the guns and muskets of the second line. Is it 
not fair to infer that the Malakoff was je/d because it was pro- 
vided with no second line; and that the new principle of defence— 
that of lines of earthworks commanding each other, and supplied 
with unlimited guns, ammunition, and men—did prove successful 
at Sebastopol? For have not these arrested the numbers, the 
skill, and the means of the Allies, for a whole year ? 

Now, as we take it, the real value of these earthworks depends 
upon this and nothing more—that they are good so long as de- 
fenders are numerous and the means plentiful, but of no avail 
whatever, for the purpose of arresting the progress of an army, 
where the defenders are few and the means limited. Thus the 
whole question resolves itself, to give the diseussion a practical 
application, into a sufficiency of prompt engineering skill and 
means, and a sufliciency of money. 

CHANGE IN THE STATE OF ITALY. 

A VAGUE sense that “ something is brewing” among the states- 
men of Western Europe, raises an expectation that “ the Italian 
question is to be settled.” Let us ask ourselves what is “the 
Italian question”? At the present moment we have several states 
in Italy represented at each other's courts by diplomatic person- 
ages ; and one court is withdrawing its representative from another, 
indicating in the fact, not only that the countries are “ foreign” to 
each other, but that they are hostile. At least such is the relative 
— of the governments: are the people less separated? Per- 

aps they may be so; but if they are, their union can only be so 
much a matter of conjecture that we cannot know it. It is but 
a very few years since the Italians of the difterent states not only 
called each other “ foreigners,” but regarded each other with that 
species of superiority which every people feels towards the 
foreigner. If the race and the feelings are different, so are the 
opinions. There are the Constitutionalists of the North, the Mu- 
ratists of the South, the Republicans, the Federalists, and the Uni- 
tarians of the whole “ Boot”; each party arguing its own “ ques- 
tion,” and maintaining its own views. 

The very latest appearance of Italians in the field has indicated 
this antagonism of opinion amongst them. A well-known Nea- 
a is the reputed author of the pamphlet entitled “ The 

talian Question: Murat and the Bourbons.” The project of 
restoring Murat is repudiated by Signor Ricciardi through the 
Presse; and again by Signor Manin, who says, “ Faithful to my 
motto, Independence and Unity, I reject everything that deviates | 

om it. If regenerated Italy is to have a King, there is but one 
possible, and that is the King of Piedmont.” He has, in a second 
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letter, more specifically offered to promote a union between the 
Republicans and the Constitutionalists, under the house of Savoy. 
Signor Manin is the Moderate Republican who so ably adminis- 
tered the government of Venice, not as Doge but as "President, 
during her last brief resurrection. He is known for his discretion 
as well as his earnestness ; and his adhesion, even in this con- 
ditional form, to the idea of an Italian monarchy, is in itself an 
event. 

But it is an event which shows the more than ever unsettled 
state of the Italian question. Italy is becoming a field upon 
which other powers may be in conflict besides her own parties. 
The Western Governments have to settle accounts with Naples; 
Austria is strongly fortified in the North, and is expected to brave 
any attacks on the Italian side. Central Italy is totally ineapable 
of guessing at its own immediate future. The only thing of 
which we are certain is, that Absolutism in Italy is bigoted to its 
own principles, and appears prepared to make a final stand, giving 
no quarter; while on the other hand, the Republican party has 
been casting off successively some of its most distinguished mem- 
bers to accept the idea of a monarchy. 

It must be admitted that under the crown of Sardinia, provinces 
as much separated as any in the Peninsula, Piedmont and Genoa, 
have been brought to cordiality and codperation; the stubborn Re- 
publicans of Liguria maintaining their independence of opinion, 
but lending their aid in a practical development of the constitu- 
tion. So far there is substantial progress towards union and so- 
lidity in the North. But the foreign circumstances which must 
have so great a share in determining the future of Italy, the do- 
mestic opinions which will guide the action of the Italians, are 
changing from day to day, almost from hour to hour; and an 
attempt to settle “the Italian question” in this present wee 
could not succeed for its professed object, and could have no effect 
at all, unless it were to prevent some settlement that may become 
possible. This conviction seems to be felt rather than distinctly 
admitted by leading Italians. So Manin offers union, but pre- 
judges the very question of unity, which can only be effected b 
the deliberate will of the Italians, or by events stronger than all 
Italian parties put together. But the moderating of dogmatic 
demands indicates a tendency to unite, more promising for Italy 
than all formal subscriptions to the motto of “ Unity.” 


CREDITS IN FRANCE. 

CoNTRACTION appears to be the true expression applied to the ac- 
tual state of money-matters in France; though the impulse stu- 
diously and continuously given by Government to speculation, and 
the eagerness with which the French fall into the rage for making 
money, keep up an ostensible prosperity for the time. Yet all the 
while the mode of procedure throws a veil of secrecy over the su- 
preme command, which adds both to the imposing effect and to 
the alarms of mystery. There has been a continual drain 
of bullion from the Bank of France, and the raising of 
the discount to five per cent was the natural check up- 
on that outflow. The fact that private discount continues 
at four per cent in France, shows that the effect upon the central 
monetary institution is greater than the pressure upon individuals, 
Recently, a peculiar society called the “Société de Crédit Mobi- 
lier” proposed to issue obligations to the extent of 6,000,000 
frances; but Government, it is understood, interfered and restricted 
the issue of bonds to 3,000,000; Government has since refused 
“ concessions ” of public works to speculative capitalists, and that 
notwithstanding its promise to provide employment as compen- 
sation for the high price of bread. And the contraction is indeed 
generally connected with the estimated deficiency of 2,000,000 
quarters of wheat. There is much reserve in the statements of 
fact, and the controversy to which they give rise is proportionately 
obscure. 

What we do know, however, is the nature of the French finance, 
and of the machinery by which it is regulated; and certainly this 
machinery is of a character to increase any anxiety that ordinary 
vicissitudes might excite. It must be remembered, that when 
Louis Napoleon acquired power, the working classes of France were 
to a great extent unemployed, and some of his earliest measures 
were directed to the increase of employment. Under the pressure of 
necessity, considerable numbers had moved from some parts of the 
country to the larger towns, and they occasioned a pressure which 
threatened grave consequences. The Government interfered, by 
checking the migration of labourers from one part of the country 
to another; a measure rendered practicable by the system of oblig- 
ing every workman to keep a “livret,” or little book in which his 
employment and movements are registered, and without which he 
is liable to be arrested and sent back to the place whence he last 
came. Each individual workman in France is thus placed in the 
position of a hackney-cab in London; he is as it were responsible 
to his rider, and on the application of the rider to the police. At 
the same time, Government did take measures to increase employ- 
ment, and particularly in Paris, by those improvements that 
have rendered the ornamental streets and the environs a picture of 
palaces and “a paradise,” upon which recent visitors exhaust their 
admiring eloquence. Large sums were required to keep up this 
process, and the French Government managed to raise the money 
by a machinery which has unquestionably facilitated the transfer 
of capital from different parts of the country, while it has de- 
veloped an enormous system of credit. 

The Bank of France is an institution in the main resembling the 
Bank of England, only that, as might be expected in a country 
where the Administration takes so large a part, its relations wit 
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the Government have been much more extensive and much closer. 
Since the Revolution of 1848, it has made a loan to Government, 
reduced by one half, and renewed in 1852, to the extent of 
150,000,000 francs ;—an accommodation compensated in 1848 by 
a law authorizing the Bank to suspend payment of its notes. 
About the same time, the various departmental banks which ex- 
isted in the principal towns independently of the Bank of France, 
and fifteen local offices of the Central Bank, were all consolidated, 
and we have now, with one origin or another, thirty-five branches 
of the Bank throughout the country. The Bank is ruled by a 
governor and two sub-governors, named by the State, and fifteen 
managers, named, under certain conditions, by the shareholders, 
with three commercial auditors. This indicates a sufficiently 
ramified control of the State over the monetary affairs of the king- 
dom and its several provinces. 

But other institutions which have been established since the 
restoration of the Empire give a much larger idea of the credit or- 
ganized. In 1852 was established a society called the “ Crédit 
Foncier” of France, based upon a previous society which was 
limited to the Paris district, but which was now enabled to extend 
into all the provinces. It has a nominal capital of 60,000,000 
franes, half of which is paid up. Its object is to lend money on 
the hypothecation of real and fixed or “ immoveable” property, re- 
payable by annual interest with a sinking-fund somewhat after 
the fashion of our agricultural advances, only extended over a long 
period of time; fifty or ninety or even ninety-nine years appear to 
be the French terms of extension fur “ obligations” based on this 
kind of transaction. The society is able to create bonds equal to 
its advances, and tonegotiate those bonds. Without further de- 
tails, it may be understood how this society is calculated to raise 
loans upon the credit of the loans it makes. 

The “Société Générale de Crédit Mobilier” has a much larger 
scope; the views and perhaps the confidence of the Government 
having enlarged in the nine months intervening between the foun- 
dation of the two societies. Among the operations of the society, 
it is authorized to subscribe and acquire public securities; also the 
shares and bonds of the different joint-stock bodies throughout the 
country dealing in industrial occupations or in credits, and “ parti- 


cularly in railway companies, canals, mines, and public works, al- | 


ready founded or to be founded.” The reader will remember what 
we have already mentioned with respect to the use made of public 
works in providing employment for the working classes. The 
society, which expends its capital in acquiring public securities and 
shares in all kinds of joint-stock undertakings, is authorized to 
issue bonds equal to its expenditure, and to negotiate those bonds. 
It is also authorized to raise loans or to exchange the securities 
which it holds; to receive deposits on account current; to receive 
money on account of the companies with which it is connected, 


and to make payments on account of their coupons or their divi- | 


dends. The capital of this company is 60,000,000 francs, but it is 
authorized to create “obligations” to the extent of ten times its 
own capital when paid up. The society is thus permitted to wield 
a capital of 60,000,000 and a credit capital of 600,000,000; and by 
the amount of interest of five per cent paid upon its shares in 1854, 
[3,000,000 francs, ] we infer that the whole of the capital has been 

aid up. Its undertakings are also most extensive even beyond 


‘rance. It holds Austrian railway shares and other securities to | 


a large extent. It has dealings, we do not know exactly to what 
extent, in Italy. The papers announce that it has purchased 


shares in the Ebro Canalization Company of Spain, and that it is | 


prepared to furnish all the capital which that company may require. 
Ve hear from America that it has been proposing to buy up 
the great Honduras railway scheme, vice the Nicaragua canal, 
exploded. 

his company was followed by a third, established in 1853, 
called the “ Société Générale de Crédit Maritime,” with a capital of 


50,000,000 francs, to deal in all operations of credit, banking or | 


loans, or commission on merchandise for exportation or importation, 


marine insurances, and in general all that relates to “commercial | 


maritime foreign relations in France.” The society is restricted 
from trading on its own account. There are a number of other 
societies which more or less partake of this character; such as 
the “Comptoir Central a Paris,” “Société du Crédit Industriel,” 
“Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris”—the last created in 1848, to aid 


retail trade. Of such societies the capitals vary in amount, ranging 


as high as a hundred millions, though not all paid up. But we 
have said enough to sketch the character of the machinery used 
for an unparalleled and systematic stockjobbing. 

There is no doubt that the machinery may have useful functions 
in facilitating the transfer of capital; and that in France, as hoard- 
ing has been the custom, some agency in whom private people 
would feel confidence might be specially needed to draw out the 
resources of the country. But its very purpose is to develop a 
gigantic machinery based partly upon theoretical views as to the 
capacity of France for speculative undertakings, and as to the 
functions of the State to be an auxiliary in private enterprise 
everywhere ; and in proportion as it has been effective, so will be 
the magnitude of the risk, should there be any mistake in the 
complicated calculations shared between so many governors, mana- 
gers, boards, and auditors, 

A single fact will show how universally the official element is 
found in these associations. The governors and sub-governors of 
the Bank of France are named by the State. M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys was, at least in 1854, honorary member of the Council ad- 


ministering the Crédit Foncier. Amongst the administrators of | 
the Crédit Mobilier, we find the Count de Morny. The name of 


Emile Pereire, putative author of these organizations, figures in 
both. Such is the character of the machinery which has been at 
work in France, partly since the Revolution of 1848, but chiefly 
since the establishment of the Empire. It is at work now, while 
the Bank of France finds it necessary to check the outflow of bul- 
lion by raising the rate of discount to five per cent. It is at work 
now, while the Government, warning the people that corn is too 
dear, promises to compensate that evil, not by artificial reductions 
in the price of bread, but by facilitating and so cheapening the 
transit of cereals, and by creating employment for the people. * 





NONSENSE ABOUT THE HIGHLANDS. 
Berore “ protection” received its quietus in England, much pa- 


our “ bold peasantry, the country’s pride”! how many sighs for the 
“time, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of land maintain’d its man !’’— 

as if such haleyon days had ever existed! People are better in- 
formed now. ‘They know that in the present evil days of free 
trade, large farms, and abundant application of capital to the land, 
every rood of it goes further to the maintenance of men than it ever 
did before—in a condition, too, of abundance and comfort which in 
the vaunted days of “ merrie England” was absolutely unknown, 
But though this kind of twaddle is heard no more, there is a kindred 
description of cant applied to the Scotch Highiands, which, albeit 
exposed again and again, is still from time to time revived. The 
benevolent and successful efforts of some great Highland proprie- 
tors to improve their wide domains by introducing arts and habits 
of industry among their dependents, have, ever since they began, 
been made the subject of unmeasured abuse. The offending lairds 
have been held up to execration as cruel oppressors, who have 
driven the people from the land to make way for flocks of sheep 
and herds of deer. This sort of language, often silenced, is once 
more becoming rife among ourselves. The old ery is revived by 
the mighty 7imes, and echoed by some of the smaller yelpers of 
the press; and it gains a hearing, because we in the South know 
very little of either the past or the present state of the Scotch 
Highlands. Our Edinburgh contemporary the Scotsman, how- 
ever, who knows all about them, has set the question at rest by 
| an article as conclusive as it is seasonable. 

“* Probably,” says the Scotsman, “at this moment nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple, or at least of the English people, either believe or are ready to believe 
as soon as told, that Highland proprietors have fallen from their high estate 
by political and social changes reducing their rental; and that the Highland 
population, once a whole nation of stalwart warriors, is now reduced toa 
scattered and starving remnant. We scarcely expect a hearing when 
we state that all this is the sheerest nonsense and mistake; that Highland 
property was never so valuable ; that the condition of the Highland popula- 
tion, bad though it be, is not so bad as it was in the times spoken of by 
Scotch romancers and London journalists ; and especially that it is a fact 
beyond all question, that the Highlands are at this day more populous than 
ever, and more populous than is good for the inhabitants, or seems to have 
been intended by Nature.” 

These propositions the writer completely establishes; as our read- 
| ers will see. Let us observe, however, in passing, that Walter Scott, 
the “Scotch romancer” par excellence, is not to be coupled with 
the London journalists as having misrepresented the condition of 
the Highlands, or given any countenance to the clamour against 
their improvement. The reverse might be shown from many pas- 
sages in his writings, but we shall content ourselves with one, 
which it is really worth while to reproduce at this time. It is 
from a conversation in Jtod Roy, between Frank Osbaldistone, Mr. 
Owen, and Bailie Jarvie, when the trio are setting out on their 
| expedition into the Highlands. The Bailie, by a statistical process 

in his own quaint way, shows that, averaging the population of 
| each Highland parish at a thousand souls, one-half of them may 
be “ employed and maintained in a sort o’ fashion wi’ some chance 
| of sour milk and crowdie”; “ but,” adds the Bailie, “I wad be glad 
to ken what the other tive hundred are to do? ” 
| ‘**In the name of God!’ said I, ‘what do they do, Mr. Jarvie? It makes 
| me shudder to think of their situation.’ oe in 
|  “ ‘Sir,’ replied the Bailie, ‘ye wad maybe shudder mair if ye were living 
near-hand them. For, admitting that the tae half of them may make some 
| 
| 
| 








little thing for themsells honestly in the Lowlands by shearing in harst, 
droving, hay-making, and the like, ye hae still mony hundreds and thou- 
| sands 0’ lang-legged Hicland gillies that will neither work nor want, and 
maun gang thigging and sorning about on their acquaintance, or live by 
doing the laird’s bidding, be’t right or be’t wrang. And mair especially, 
| mony hundreds o’ them come down to the borders of the low country, where 
there’s gear to grip, and live by stealing, reiving, lifting cows, and the like 
depredations. A thing deplorable in ony Christian country—the mair espe- 
cially, that they take pride in it, and reckon driving a spreagh (whilk is, in 
plain Scotch, stealing a herd of nowte) a gallant, manly action, and mait 
befitting of pretty men (as sic reivers will ca’ themsells) than to win a day's 
wage by ony honest thrift. And the lairds are as bad as the leons; for u 
they dinna bid them gae reive and harry, the Deil a bit they forbid them; 
and they shelter them, or let them shelter themsells, in their woods, and 
mountains, and strongholds, whenever the thing’s dune, And every ane 0 
them will maintain as mony o’ his ain name, or his clan, as we say, a8 he 
ean rap and rend means fer; or, whilk’s the same thing, as mony as can In 
ony fashion, fair or foul, mainteen themsells: and there they are wi gua 
and pistol, dirk and dourlach, ready to disturb the peace o’ the country 
whenever the laird likes. And that’s the grievance of the Hielands, whilk 
are, and hae been for this thousand years bypast, a bike o’ the maist lawless 
unchristian limmers that ever disturbed a douce, quiet, Godfearing neigh- 
bourhood, like this o’ ours in the West here.’ ”’ ayers: 
Such were the Highlands, as painted by Walter Scott, in 1715; 
and of their state in 1745 we find similar pictures in i averley- 
Was it not a good action to raise the people from this state of idle- 
ness, sloth, vice, and squalid misery, even supposing that the im- 
provement had been attended with a temporary diminution of 
| their numbers, caused by emigration ? : 











thos was bestowed upon the impending decay and destruction of 
our rural population. How many lamentations over the fate of 
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But the Scotsman has shown that the population of the High- 
lands, during the last hundred years, has been constantly increas- 
ing. He begins with the fact, 

., .« “that in 1755, or exactly a hundred years ago, the population of 
all Scotland was ascertained to be 1} million; while the population of the 
counties North of Tay is at this time above 1 million,—in other words, the 
population of the least populous half of Scotland, including the Highland 
counties, is at present very little short of what was the population of the 
whole country in the times to which we are referred.” 

He deals with the assertion that there has been a lamentable 
decay of the Highland population since the last war— 

«This brings us within the period of censuses, and immediately we find 
that this popularly-accepted idea is mere celusion. It will be admitted that 
1801, the first year for which we have a reliable census, takes us back to a 
period when the last war was begun and growing, and before the alleged 
causes of the alleged depopulation had begun to operate ; and we cannot be 
wrong in taking the counties of Ross, Inverness, and Sutherland, as the most 
purely Highland or Celtic, and therefore as forming, or at least fairly repre- 
senting, What is meant when people, in regard to a question like this, speak 
of ‘the Highlands.’ Ilere, then, isthe population of the Highlands at the 
beginning of the century, at this day, and at each decennial period between 
then and now. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1851. 1841. 1851, 





OS eee 60,853 6S,762 74,820 
Inverness 72,672 80.061 94,797 
Sutherland 23,11 29,518 











162,153 182,563 195,135 201,266 205,000 

So that, in the purely Highland counties, there are now, in these days of 
alleged depopulation, nearly 50,000 more people than there were in those 
days when Highland recruiting is said to have found materials so much 
more abundant.” 

The Scotsman meets the remark which might be made, that, 
though the Highland districts taken in lump may not be less po- 
pulous, yet the population has removed from the glens to cluster in 
the towns. In the island of Skye, where there is no town, the 
population has increased from 15,/88 in 1801 to 22,536 in 1851. 

* We thus sce that the population of this purely rural soldier-breeding 
district is, even in spite of the recent emigration consequent on the 
failure, greater by 7000 persons, or about 40 per cent, than in the tim 
whose departure we are ¢ iled on to lament. But, suppose the statement of 
the Highland population having left the glens for the smali towns and vil- 
lages were true even to the extent represented, what then ? Are not tl 
population still in the Highlands, and still Highlanders? Migration tends 
from the Highlands to the Lowlands, and not vice versa ; sothat we may be 
certain that the increase in the Highlands is an inerease of Highlanders, 
although they may be living in Ifelmsdale instead of Strathnaver.” 

The Scofsman lastly establishes a most important proposition, 
namely, that the population of the purely Highland counties, 
though it has not kept pace with the increase in Scotland gene- 
rally, has more than kept pace with the increase in the other 
agricultural districts. 

“Compare the growth of population in the three Highland counties, as 
above given, with that which we now show, in the three most purely agri- 
cultural countics of the Lowlands. 












Ise, ISi1. 1821. 1831. 1841. 1851. 
Haddington ...29,986 = 31,056 35,127 «36,141 = 35,886 36,38 
Rerwick ......30,206 50,893 33.385 34,048 34,438 
Dumiries......54,097 62,960 FO,STS 73,770 72,830 


114,759 124 3) 199,390 143,959 143,154 150,506 

In these counties, there has been nothing in the shape of evictions—no bring- 
ing in of deer in place of men—and yet the growth of population has been 
slower than in the Highlands, and, if we were to lay out of account the sea- 
ports of umfriesshire, would be seen to be very much slower. Stating in 
percentages the comparison between the three Highland and the three Low- 
land agricultural counties, the increase of population since 1801 has been as 
follows. 


Highlands. Lowlands. 


Ross basal 40 Haddington...... einen ae 
Inverness .,. feat . oo Dumfries. ......e0 coco @& 
Sutherland ........ sxuce, Oe DOTTIE, co cvcssecvccesece 18 

Average . Average...... 26 


é eee vt 

The writer thus concludes his argument— 
_ “The increase of population during the half-century being thus greater 
n the three Ilighland counties than in those Lowland counties coming 
nearest them in the character of their industry or means of support, it fol- 
lows that the talk about Highland depopulation is the merest delusion. But 
this is far from showing the whole extent of the error. Haddington and 
Berwick, and even Dumfries, have, during the half-century, greatly in- 
creased their production, i. e. their means of supporting a population ; while, 
il we except the Lowland portions of Ross-shire, it may be doubted whether 
the product of the soil in the three Highland counties is greater now than it 
wasin 1801. In point of fact, therefore, when we see that the population of 
the most improved and fertile counties of the Lowlands has increased less 
than that of the most sterile and stationary counties of the Highlands, we 
see either that the Highland counties are overpopulated, or that any com- 


plaints of depopulation ought to be applied to the Lowlands. But, more- | 


over, there is no necessity to resort to comparisons—the complaint is the 
Positive one that there are fewer men in the Highlands now than at the com- 
mencement of the century ; and the sufficient answer is, that for every two 
Highlandmen then there are nearly three now.” 


DESPATCH-WRITING. 
Ir France is under arbitrary rule—if the Government keeps a 





frm hand over everything that is published within the country— | 


We might expect to tind a great reserve in the accounts furnished 
to the French of the transactions in the Crimea. If we Britons 
are happy under a free constitution, with the most unrestrained 
tight of discussion, we might expect to find in the authenticated 
accounts furnished to ourselves by a responsible Government the 
utmost fulness and exactness. Yet the facts are the very reverse: 


itis the French commanders who give the full and explicit ac- | 


bine the French Government which feels itself under a respon- 
. : ity towards an anxious public: our public, not less anxious, 
8 left to get its information how it can. And it does continue to 


- Some account, from writers whose professional business it is to 

ee but, with all their adroitness and energy, those writers 

‘ ot learn all, cannot know nor tell, as the military and poli- 
cal officers of Government can. 





We might have expected, at least, that the English commanders 
would have given us the most complete and intelligible account of 
the English movements, the French of the French. But although 
the despatches of our own commander reached this country first, 
it was not until we had those admirable reports by the French 
commanders that we were able really to understand how and why 
affairs took the turn they did. The French Government and peo- 
ple were able to understand the course of events throughout, and 
at all points : we need not dwell on the contrast afforded by our 
own despatches. 

It seldom happens that men who perfectly understand what they 
intend to do, and what they are doing, are unable to tell their 
purpose, their proceeding, and the results. Thorough mastery 
overrules any defect of mere literary education. We could not 
have a better instance than is afforded by the history of general- 
ship itself. Setting aside Xenophon, our great examples of de- 
spatch-writing are Cwsar, Frederick, Wellington; and even the 
monarch Napoleon, with all his reserves, wrote what he intended. 
Why is it that the responsible English Ministers have men in the 
place of generals who cannot, or do not, write despatches ? 


HOW TO PUNISH SIR BENJAMIN, 
Sir Bensawty Hatt, it seems, did intend to send a carriage-road 
through the ornamental waters of St. James’s Park ; and he ayows 


that he framed that unconstitutional design against the public 
under instructions from a higher quarter! Somebody had told 


him to perforate one of the “lungs of London,” and he assented ! 
How many reasons might have deterred him !—the witticism about 
the “three crowns”; the example of the old lumbering bridge, 
which was not the proposed carriage-road, yet was kicked away; 
the credit earned by his predecessors for improving and giving us 
parks, not for cutting them up! The culprit has confessed that 
he was not, like those improvers, the right man in the right place ; 
hew shall we punish him for not being a better man ? 

Ife will bring in his bill—his instructions and his credit oblige 
him now to make the appeal to which he is pledged—to lay the 
question before the Commons. It will have a clause or clauses 
authorizing the road. Some tribune of the People—Tom Dun- 
combe, for example—will propose to strike out those clauses, and 
to insert others. Sir Benjamin will be allowed to make his road 
round the Park, or wader the Park, or anywhere but through the 
Park. And really the important line from the North-east to the 
South-west, from the Strand or St. Pancras to South Pimlico, 
could be much improved by improving the immediate margin of 
the Park, and preventing obstructive narrowness or barriers about 
George Street and Queen Square. 

But other clauses will be introduced into the bill, empowering 
Tenjamin, Pontifex Maximus, to ¢mprove the Park he would have 
mauled, and to add to it. This could easily be done. A very pretty 
and light bridge, or a charming tunnel, could open a communication 
direct between the St. James’s and the Green Park, as between 
the two halves of the Zodlogical Gardens; greatly extending 
the stroll, without the necessity for turning into the public 
ways. The Green Park is now simply a waste ground,— 
cleaned, no doubt, but bare of ornament, or of those shrubberies 


which, without obstructing ventilation, add so much to 
the apparent space, and build up so pleasant a_ picture. 


The ground slopes considerably, and is a perfect theatric stage 
for the landscape-gardener. There are resources, too, beyond, 
which would add to it the jewellery of gardening,—a running 
stream, meandering down, with here and there, to glad both ear 
and eye, a little waterfall. 

The clauses will stipulate that henceforward the Green Park 
shall be called Benjamin’s Recompense 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Wuar is “ necessary ” labour—so necessary that it can be per- 
formed on the Sunday without infringing the acts of Edward and 
Elizabeth, which forbid the pursuit of an “ ordinary calling” on 
the seventh day, except in works of piety, charity, and necessity ? 
The Worcestershire Magistrates have decided that cutting of corn 
is not necessary, and railway labourers have been fined for a 
breach of the law; yet we can scarcely move a hundred yards on 
the Sunday without seeing the pursuit of “ ordinary callings” 
which are not in gencral to be considered so necessary for imme- 
diate execution as the saving of corn or the repair of railways, 
where the want of repairs might occasion death. Cana “ case” 
be framed to be brought before some high judge, or carried by ap- 
peal to the House of Lords? We should then have an authorita- 
tive line drawn of necessity on the one side and non-necessity on 
the other. 

If the line cannot be drawn, the sole resource seems to be, to 
leave the question to the conscience. Perhaps, however, the just 
efiect which is intended by the existing law, but not secured, 
might be obtained by repealing the present statutes and enacting 
another,—namely, that no person should be required to perform 





| any duty whatever on a Sunday; and that the refusal should sub- 





ject the recusant to none of the penalties which can be levied at 
present for breach of contract, disobedience of orders, or statutable 
offences of the kind. This would leave conscience free, and would 
enable the majority, if they are favourable to the strictest obser- 
vance of the Sunday, to establish for themselves such usages and 
customs, undisturbed by the constable, as would be more effectual 
than any legislative decree. 


Another legal question is suggested by an incident in the week’s 
news. In a poor family near Liyerpool a child was ill, anda 
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medical man had ordered a dose of castor oil. A girl was sent to 
find a bottle containing the oil on a shelf: she found two bottles, 
and she appears to have taken the first that came to hand. The 


father, who was present, and had put the second bottle on the 
shelf, paid no attention to the choice. The nurse did not examine 





the contents of the bottle, and she actually administered a dose of 


vitriol. Ona Coroner’s inquest, the Jury returned a verdict of 
“ chance-medley,” as the nearest they could devise to “ man- 
slaughter.” This isa verbal inaccuracy which may lead to prac- 
tical mischief, since it unsettles the definitions of offences. <Ac- 
cording to traditional popular understanding, chance-medley is 
the infliction of death under circumstances which involve no blame 


to the slayer; and such a verdict in such a case will, in many parts of 


the country, be taken as equivaleut to absolution for a homicidal 
negligence. The case was clearly one of manslaughter, and ofa 
culpable kind. A high legal authority has given as an example 
of highly culpable homicide, death caused by carelessly throwing 
a brick out of window, without thought of people that might be 
passing; an act in spirit very like that just committed by the 
three persons at Toxteth, but scarcely so culpable. ‘The act in 
which they cembined was one of unjustifiable homicide. Chance- 
medley is defined by Blackstone [we refer to Mr. Warren’s very 
useful abridgment] to be the killing of a person by another who 
desires to avoid the contest. It has also been defined to mean the 
killing of a person by misadventure in the course of a contest 
carried on by others; as in the accidental killing of a bystander 
during an aflray by persons acting on the defensive. The philo- 
logical blunders of Coroners’ Juries, uncorrected, may disturb the 
popular distinctions between crime and misadyenture. 

The Czar, it is said, is about to visit Odessa. For what purpose 
has he gone there? is it to answer the question, “ Why spare 
Odessa” ? Was it spared for the purpose of affording him a ma- 
rine residence in the South of his dominions; or will it be the 
trap to lead him further on in the war? 


A dead set is made at present upon the organ-boys in the 
streets: the outward and visible sign, we believe, of a nervous 
epidemic which from time to time seizes the London public. En- 
raged musicians, irritated authors, quiet persons, and invalids, 
rush into the Zimes, complaining that the Police will not remove 
the nuisance, or cannot be found for their duty. We suspect 
some exaggeration in the complaint. The instances in which 
organ-men refuse to move on are specified; but the much more 
numerous instances in which they move upon bidding are not no- 
tified to the Zimes. One bitter jester informs the public, through 
the accredited channel, that he has found an infallible way of send- 
ing off the Italian; it is, literally, by throwing cold water upon 
him. We doubt whether many people will have the heart thus 
to refer the litigation to the pump; especially when they look 
upon the shivering sons of a warmer clime, many of them haying 
emerged that morning from their cold bed under the Park railings, 
where the organ has been their pillow. There is, however, an- 
other mode of throwing cold water upon the tribe, that would be 
effectual; it would be, to stop the supplies—to withhold those 
pence which really bring them from Italy. In short, there would 
not be organ-boys if there were not ademand; and thus the nui- 
sance appears to be created by the will of the majority. Mean- 
while, the plea of the boys is unquestionably true : they do supply 
the million with a knowledge of music far superior to anything 
which the grandfathers of the million knew, and highly solacing 
to the hours of idleness or chagrin which the same million haye to 
undergo. 

The multiplicity of cases of wife-beating that come before the 
Police Courts raises a ery that Mr. Henry Fitzroy’s Act is a 
failure. We believe that it has done much good, and that it is 
the discovery of the cases rather than the number that is increas- 
ing. Nevertheless, the statute proves inadequate to coerce the 
tribe of brutal husbands, and the Zimes calls for supplemental 
laws increasing the rigour of the punishment. Flogging 1s the retri- 
bution which the Leading Journal suggests ; and for a second oflence 
the Post would add hanging. For our own part, we are content 
with neither of these punishments, which tend to punish the spec- 
tators more than the culprits. We believe that one could be em- 
ployed which would be more severe in pressure, more instructive 
to the vulgar. Why not consign every offender of this kind to a 
special prison, where the inmates should be employed in industrial 
pursuits ; their earnings to form a fund for the sustentation of the 
wives and families of men thus imprisoned? In the supplemental 
statute other offences against women and children might be com- 

rised, and brutes who offend either, without any matrimonial 
iabilities of their own, might equally contribute to the fund and 
to the edification of their congeners. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 2lst September, at Scarthingwell Hall, Yorkshire, the Wife of Henry Con- 
stable Maxwell, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 2ist, at Garswood, Warriugton, Lacy Gerard, the Wife of Sir Robert T. 
Gerard, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 22d, in Carlton House Terrace, the Countess Somers, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Blackheath, the Lady of Captain H, W. Gwyn, R.M., (uow in the 
Crimea,) of a son and heir. 

On the 24th, in Grove End Road, the Wife of Captain R. A. Oliver, R.N., of a son. 

On the 24th, at Clungunford House, Shropshire, the Wife of John Rocke, Esq., of 
a son and heir. 

On the 24th, at Lancing, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Carr Lloyd, of a daughter. 

On the 24th, Lady Trollope, of a son, 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 12th September, at Heidelberg, the Baron von Ungern-Sternberg, to Theo- 
dora, the fourth daughter of the Chevalier Bunsen, late Prussian Minister at the 
Court of St. James's. 

On the 20th, at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, the Rev. F. Bathurst, youngest 


| 
| 





| the command of Colonel Sandham, of the Royal Engineers, at Chat 


| Gent. 


et 
son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir James Bathurst, K.C.B., to Catherine Geor- 
giana, eldest daughter of the Rev. C. F. Moore, Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty 

On the 20th, at Fairford, the Rev. James Gerald Joyce, Rector of Strathfieldsaye_ 
Hants, to Ellen, only daughter of the Rev. Francis William Rice, Vicar of Fairforg’ 

On the 20th, at Midhurst, Sussex, George Gammie, Esq., of Shotover House. 
Oxfordshire, to Ellen, eldest daughter of Major-General Yaldwyn, Madras Army, ° 

On the 20th, at Bampton, Oxon, Carl Wilhelm Peter Eisen, Lieutenant jp the 
service of H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Baden, to Edith Firenze Georgina, elder daugh. 
ter of the late Captain George James Hope Johustone, R.N. 

On the 25th, at the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick Street, and afterwards at St. Mar. 
garet’s, Westminster, the Hon, Francis Stonor, second son of Lord Camoys, to Eliza 
daughter of the late Sir Robert Peel, Bart. : 

On the 25th, at Rothley Church, the Rev. Edward Joseph Rose, M.A., Rector of 


Weybridge, Surrey, to Mary Ellen, eldest daughter of the late Vice-Chancellor 
Parker, of Roth! i , Leicestershire. 
On the 2 at St. George's, Hanover Square, Julius Talbot Airey, Esq., son of 





the late Lieutenant-General Sir George Airey, of Kellingworth, Northumberland 
and the Hon, Lady Airey, to Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. W. Davenport Brow- 
ley, of Wootton Hall, Statfordshire. 

On the 27th, at All Souls’ Church, St. Marylebone, Charles Edward Boothby, Esq. 
to the Hon. Georgiana Mary Anson, widow of the late George Edward Anson, Esq. 
DEATHS, 

On the 12th May, at Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, Brevet-Lieutenant. 
Colonel Archibald William Reed, of the Ninety-ninth Regiment, son of the late Rer, 
iis Reed, B.D., Rector of Hazlebury Brian, Dorset. 

On the 15th September, at Hollybrook, county of Antrim, Colonel Arthur Ken. 
i ii hich regiment he served in Portugal, 
iterloo, and.u m of the regiment. 
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Brighton, the Rev. Brook Henry Bridges, Rector of Danbury, 





















Essex; i Sith year. 
Ou the 20th, at Tunbridge Castle, accidentally drowned, Jane, wife of William 
ky rick Wolley, Esq., of Campden House, Kensington, 
nthe 20th, in Great mberland Place, Hyde Park, Hester, relict of the late 
General George Carpenter; i 1 year. . : 
On the 20th, at Baden Baden, the Hon. Mrs. Erskine Norton; in her 61st year, 
On the 22d, at Eden Grove, Holloway, Captain W. J. Oliver, R.N.; in his 65th vear, 
On the 22d, at Amington Hall, Warwickshire, Vice-Admiral 4 Court Repir . 
i in Carlton Crescent, Southampton, Admiral John Giffard ; in his 
On the 26th, at Nevill Park, Tunbridge Wells, General D’Oyly, Colonel of the 
i (Duke of Welling s) Regiment ; in his 75th year. 
On the With, at B p's Hull, near Taunton, the Rev. Edward Everard, D.D,, 
neumbent of B p’s Hull, and formerly Chaplain to the Royal Housebold, at 
Brighton ; in his 68th year, 
ately, at Rye ry, Widow of Mr. Thomas Dengate, of Udimore ; in her 98th year, 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 
).—64th Regt. of Foot—Major-Gen. J. Freeth, Quartermaster. 
. vice Gen. Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. deceased, 
it.-Gen, Sir G. Bowles, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Gen, 
d. 
. M. Morgan to be Capt. by purchase, vice Webb, who 


Wark-orrics, 


Gen. of the Art 
Ist West Indi 
G. T. Napier, K.C.B 
4th Drag. Guards u 
eut. R. Gunter to 
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retires; L e Capt. by purchase, vice Brigstocke, who retires ; Cor- 
net G. A. Muttlebury to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Morgan. 13th Light Drags, 
—Capt. H. Holden to be Major, by purchase, vice Gore, who retires; Lieut. E, B, 
King to be Capt. by chase, vice Holden; Cornet H. O’Munn to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice King. 15th Light Drags.—Cornet H. B. Wright, from the 13th 
Light Drags. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Sewell, appointed Paymaster of 


the 6th Drag. Guards. 
16th Foot—Licut. W. Armstrong to be Capt. by purch 
res; Ensign H. Kelsall to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Armstrong. 


vice Beresford, who re- 
20th Foot— 
28th Foot 


ase, 


tl 








































C. Verey, Gent by purchase, vice Macdonogh, promoted. 

— Lieut. J. Willi pt. by purchase, vice Ramadge, who retires; Ensign J, 
W. hi ley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Williams. 33d Foot—Sergt.-Major 
G. Toseland, from the Grenadier Guards, to be Ensign, without purchase; Ensign 
G. Toseland to be Adjt. vice Trent, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 38th Foot— 
W. G Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Grieve, promoted. 39th Foot— 
To be s, by purchase—C. F. Oldfield, Gent. vice Smith, promoted; 
8. Fy ice Prichard, promoted ; B. Corvallis, Gent. vice Hore, pro 
mot Ensign W. P. Hesketh t« Lieut. by purchase, vice Macpher- 
si pr . Allan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hesketh, promoted. 
tithd Thomson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mallet, pro- 
moted. The Christian name of Ensign Roberts is “* Francis,” and not “John,” as 
previously stated. S0th Foot—Lieut. J. Thompson to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Fr promoted ; ign H. B. Chichester to be Licut. without purchase, 
vi “ ; G. Edge, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Chiche 

St ‘ t. HW. W. Gordon, from half-pay Unatt. to be ipt. vice Rawlins, 
ap] t the Invalid Depot at Chatham; Lieut. M. Lepper to be Capt. by pure 
‘ e, vice Gordon, who retires. 88th Foot—Te be Captains, without purchase— 
Lieuts. W. C. Pearson, vice Corbett, killed in action; H, H. Day, vice Wray, killed 
in action. 92d Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. Thorold to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase ; et-Major R. M. Sutherland to be Major, without pur. vice Thorold. 
To be Captains, without purchase—Lieuts. G, Stott, vice Sutherland; E. C. B, 
E'phinstone; C. Parsons; J. A. M‘Donald. To be Lieutenants, without pur- 
hase—Ensigns P. F. Gooch, vice Stott; T. Gordon, vice Elphinstone; W. 


. Shafto, trom the 25th Foot. Tobe Ensigns, without purchase—Ensigns H, A. 
Ellis, from the 95d Foot, vice Gooch ; F. Roberts, from the 47th Foot, vice Gordon, 
97th Foot—Ensign A. R. N. Gould to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Preston, 
killed in S. Slater, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Gould. 99th 
Foot—Lieut. F. W. Despard to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col 
Reed, deceased ; Lieut. L. J. Nunn to be Capt. by purchase, vice Despard, whose 
promotion, by purchase, on the Ist June, has been cancelled ; Ensign C. W. Quin to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Despard ; G. R. Harvey, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Quin. 

1st West India Regiment—A. M. W. Samson, Gent. to be Ensign, 
chase, vice Kenrick, promoted. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Eusign C. R. Williams to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Sharpe, promoted ; Lieut. G. M. Innes to be Adjutant, vice Sharpe, 
promoted. , ‘ 

St. Helena Regiment—Acting Assist.-Surg. J. Jardine, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Furlonge, deceased. 

Land Transport Corps—W. Handyside, from Lieut. and Acjt. of the Royal Engi- 
neer Field Equipment, to be Second Capt. 

Provisional Depot Battalion—Lieut.-Col. the Hon. J. L. Browne, Unatt. to be 
Lieut.-Col. 

Invalid Depot— Paymaster C. S. Thomas, late Essex Rifles, to be Paymaster. 

British German Legion—1st Rifle Battalion—F. Warren, Esq. to be Paymaster. 

Hospital Stat¥—Assist.-Surg. J. Fraser, M.D. from the 25th Foot, to be Staff-Surg - 
Second Class; Assist..Surg. A. L. Adams, M.D. from the 22d Foot, to be Staff-Surg- 
of the Second Class; Assi-t.-Surg. R. W. Woolcombe, from half-pay of the 658 
Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces. 

BREVET. ; ‘ 

Major-Gen. Sir J. L. Pennefather, K.C.B. to have the local rank of Lieut.-Gen. 2 
the island of Malta; Col. E. Macarthur, Unatt. to have the local rank of Major-Gen. 
in Australia; Col. J. R. Crawfurd, of the Grenadier Guards, to have the local rank 
of Brigadier-Gen. in Turkey; Major and Brevet-Col A. G Klachford, of the 24th 
Foot, having been promoted to the brevet rank of Lieut.-Col. on the 7th of June 
1849, for service in the field, and having consequently completed six years’ service m 
that rank on the 7th of June 1855, to be Col. in the Army, in conformity with the 
memorandum dated the lst of May 1555; his commission to bear date the 7th ot 
June 1855. 

The undermentioned Cadets of the East India Company's 
local and temporary rank of Ensign during the period of their be 





action 5 


without pur- 





»”» 
ont 


Service to have the 
ing placed under 
haw, for field in- 
H. R. Faber, 


structions in the art of sapping and mining—H. C. Moore, Gent. ; 


The undermentioned officers, having been selected for service with the Turkish 
Contingent, to have a step of local rank while so employed —To have the local i of 
of Major—G. C. Dickins, Esq., late Capt. 46th Foot. ‘To have the 9 i. 
Captain—Lieut. J. Hind, 26th Regt. of Bengal Native Infantry; Lieut. F. come 
Williams, 16th Light Drags.; Lieut. N. C. Chichester, 3d Light Drags. To ha’ 
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the local rank of Assistant-Surgeon—W. 1. Spencer, Gent. To have the local rank | 
of Acting-Assistant-Surgeon—H E. Simpson, Gent.; G. B. M. Black, Gent 
The undermentioned officers to have a step of local rank while employed with the . 
rul ava > command o :jor-G a eatso z , . 
Irregular Cavalry under the command « f Major-General Beatson— To have the local BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices 











rank of Captain in Turkey—W. G. V.O. Bridgman, late Cornet, 10th Light Drags. 
and now holding the local rank of Lieut. in Turkey. To Lave the local rank of Licu- Setend. agrees [edna Shue, 


tenant in Turkey—W. H. Ward, Gent. 8 per Cent Comsols .......0seceeeeens 
The undermentioned gentlemen to have the local in Turkey of Veterinary itto for Account 
Surgeons while attached to the Land Transport Corps of the I whish Contingent— per Cents Reduced ... tee ewewenee 
F. de F. Elkes, Gent. ; C. Moir, Gent. ‘ ew 3 per Cents 
The undermentioned gentlemen to have in Turkey while at- ng Annuitics 
tached to the army serving under | : 
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va 
sa 
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fo have the local Anmattics 5608 ‘ 
i ‘ al Bank Stock, 8 per Cent 
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Major of the 31st Foot, and published in the Gazette of the f Aug. 1555, has Austrian . . Sp.Ct.; —= French ijp.Ct 
been cancelled. Belgian z 1; — am Mexican : wr 21§ 
Wan-DeraktMENt.—Army Works Corps—W. T. Doyn ion de tie Chiat Gunes Ditt ° eve 2.— — Peruvian.. 43 — | TTexd 
intendent : : : . , a . . ‘ i— 1014 Portuguese ” om 
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Lieut. without purchase, vice the Hon. H. Annes rromoted. Danish aed i— — Spanis ‘ 4 38} 
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oye ae ont Gee. ry , — * Including Exchequer, Savings: Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 
ScOTCH SEQUESTKATIONS Gouk, necki ‘ BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton. 
Glasgow, commission-agent, UO 3. Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard,.£3 17 9 Copper, Brit. Cakes.£126 0 0.. 0 0 0 
——— Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugalles 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 910 0,.. 0 0 0 
Friday, Sept. 28. New Dollars i cece TS Lead, British Pig.... 25 0 0.. 2510 0 
Partsersuirs Dissotvep.—Walton and Co. Stockport, ian — Silver in Bars, Standard -0 5 Wh Stecl, Swedish Keg.. © 0 0.,19 0 0 
Martin and Co. Halbrook, s1 Burton and Sous, M ¢ far as re- _ 
gards J. Burton sen W. and irrow, Bolton-le- Moors, ee Reacher: Co GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 28 
Windsor Bridge Ironworks, Manchester, engineers; as f " “fecal : : s. 68 s&s 5 $ - s 4#. 
—Aldred and Co. Kumworth, Lancashire, colliers ; as far d—( Fee RS: Oe ee ee _—— et 00 59) Cate, Sane. eee 
a 4 . ’ ~ ’ , Fine .. - O— 0) Barley «. 32—34 White . 43—46 Fine .. 26—27 
and H. Royston, Manchester, and Royston, Brothers, Pen Samiber White Old. O— 0 Malting .. 36—37 Blu 19—59 Poland 24— 20 
and Son, Little College Strect, Westminster, locksmit! Johne- Fine . - O— C Malt, Ord... 63—73 Beans Ticks Oo— of Fine .. ( 
ston, Salford, plasterers—Sharp and Son, Bingley, worst yr and New - 7%6—S4 Fine ..... O— 0 Harrow i— 0 Potato .. 
Wilson, High Holborn, upholsterers—W. and J. Selby, W fiors- Fine ...-.. 89—90 | Peas, H 36—33 | Indian Corn 10— 42 Fine . 
field and Co. and Horsticld and Tate, Manchester, glass- Isaacs o EEE 
Merthyr Tydvil, clothiers— Hindmarsh and Son, Crese , et, nies— AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Atkins and Cummins, Blackheath, boarding-school-keepers—Scotland and Ross Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending Sept. 22. 
Leadenhall Street, tea- de alers—Ilipkins and Co. oap-manufacturers ; 23 Wheat.,.. 758. 2d, | Rye.. fis. 3d.) Wheat + 778, Bd. | Rye ...c00. O78. Sd. 
far as regards J. Hipkins—Pierce and Sloman, Asht Line, cotton-spinners Barley.... 34 11 | Be ‘o & Barley «0+. 359 =| Beans : 1 
—Colton and I ox, Gainsborough, soda-water-manufacturers—Laurie and Fo lds Oats...... 28 6 j Peas il 4 Vats.. sa + Peas ... 
Glasgow, gingham-mavutacturers. : eens amen a 
Baskrurtcies ANNULLED,—Fxanxcis Steruen Forry, Goldsmith Street, ware- FLOUR. - PROVISIONS. 
houseman—Witi1amM Jerrensox and Tnomas Dixox, Jarrow, Durham "all ali- Town-made ee per sack 67s Butter—Best Fresh, 4s. Od. per doz. 
manufacturers. ‘ , oe on i Suffolk. on board shi Ws ) acon i ere aos ee to 74s 
7 " 7 SsseX anc vlk, on board sh — ¢ acon, Irish, por owt. 72s. . 
, Bankrvprs.—Cuartes Joux Mare, Orchard Yard, Blackwall, ship-builder, to Norfolk and Stockton....... af 53 —55 | Cheese, Cheshire : Oo = oY 
Surrender Oct. 12, Nov. 16: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; offi- American .......per barrel 40 — 46 Derby o— 0 
assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Gronrcr Fox Eames, Paul Street Finsbury oil- Canadian. .... SS Hams, York PEE Se 
man, Oct. 8, Nov. 13: solicitor, Stopher, Cheapside; official assi ase See Vider- Bread, 7d. to 11d. the 41b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. 0d. to 0s. 0d, 
ry — Jour Pitt, Birmingham, brewer, Oct. 13, Nov. 1 solicitor, Harding, 
Seesiagham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Joux Durrietp, Oldbury, ; BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
publican, Oct. 13, Nov. 1: solicitors, Watson, Westbromwich; Motteram and Newoare anp Leapes matt." CATTLE -MARAET.* Heap or CaTTLe af TRE 
Kuight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Barvetr Beurens sd. 6d. 4. d, ad. sd. sd. | CavvLe-maneee. 
Birmingham, general-dealer, Oct. 13, Nov. 1: solicits 1 sirmingham; offici i teef... 3 dto SIWtod d .... 3 Stod dtod lo | sonéag. Brthay. 
assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham -James Exuis, Birmingham, timber-merch nt — 3 : = ; . ‘ - een : : re ; peas : . teeny ‘sane ec ite 
Oct. 13, Nov. 1: solicitor, East, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmin - Pork  & do hans 4 4 a 4s aa 5 0 Calves “y "209 et. 
cen Came EL BaipGe, Manchester, builder, Oct. 10, Nov. 6: si licitor, Live tt, Man- Lamb. 44-4 8—5 0 voce GM — 6 O—S 4 Pigs ... 407 evece be 
chester; official assiguee, Fraser, Manchester—Tuomas Lumsprx, South Shields, * To sink the offal, per § Ib 
Ship-builder, Oct. 11, Nov. 14: solicitors, Sudlow and Co. Bedford Row; Hodge and — Eee 
arle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. | HOPS. WOOL. 
Divivexps.—Oct. 19, Tucker, Copthall Buildings, commission-agent Oct, 22, 8. Kent Pockets cocccce 288, 00 1900 Down Tegs...-++- ..per lb. Md, to 15j¢, 
and C. King, Cowley, builders—Oct. 22, Schwartz, Haydon Square, clothier—Oct. Choice ditto mobi 75 — 90 | Wethers ema a Sean 
22, Postans, Newmarket All Saints, Cambridge, grocer—Oct. 22, Gittus, Isleham Sussex dittO.......ceeeseeeee 76 == 86 | Leicester Fleeces...++-.+-.+. 13h = 9 
bricige, draper—Oct. 19, Seaton and Co. Huddersfield, bankers—Oct. 19, W at- Farnham ditto ............+. 90 — 108 | Cumbing...-..++++- 10 = 18h 
son, Halifax, grocer—Oct. 19, Dyson, Huddersfield, draper—Oct. 19, Healey , ’ path 
a timber-merchant —Oct. 20, Leedham and Wild, Shettield opticians. ‘“: HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. Ww 
IFIC es.— 7h > on . eats : ND. SMITHFIELD. HITECHAPEL, 
tastting.-Oct. 19 te — unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of Ce pogo wecoeccecee BIBS, C0 1208. ..ccecce+e0 1208. to 1328, 
Oct. 19. G > war and Ww hitlock, Upper Thames Street, bottle-merchants see ort ae ae ae “ie = 
ter's Aller oe Street, Finsbury, victualler—Oct. 22, Campbell, Saint Pe- persian WE gy ioeere es = 196 
t—Ort. 19 = Ay yp Ree we —Oct.19, Tucker, Copthall Buildings, commission- Clover ..ccccccccccces 190) = 140 coceee .130 —135 — 40 
ana Manchester, stationer—Oct. 30, Canzie, Cardiff, beerhouse- Wheat Straw . a a ae valed naetetatee 6 = 8B cccee — 3 
Tec, Oct. 23, Punshon, Durham, builder. cinema 
o ey or DivivpeNbs.— Boddington, Manchester, malt-factor ; first div. of OILS, GREASE, COALS ' GROCERIES. 
-<%, Or on any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester— Michell, Liver- Rape Oil .......s+++++eperewt. £3 1 6 | Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. 2d. to Y “ 
- 3 . ecoooel © = 





Pekoe, flowery .....+++ -16 —3 6 
In Bond—Duty Is. 6d. per Id. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 70s. Od. to 90s. Od, 
Good Ordinary «.....+. 50s. 0d. — 53s. Od, 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 30s. 334. 
West Ladia Molasses ......22s. 6d, to 23s. Od. 


the gan, Liverpool—Ethridge, Liverpool, insurance-broker; first div, of 4s, 8d. on Linseed Oil ......-0+.0008 easgone 24 
Separate estate, any Wednesday; Morgan Liverpool—Farrell, West Derby Linseed Oil Cake per 1000 16 0 @ 
Cattle-salesman ; third div. of 38, 6d. any Wednesday ; Morgan, Liv. ! a Petersburg ¥.C-.-.+- Ss. 06. 00 Os. 08 
Scorcu SEQUESTRATIONS.—Millar, Ne ee ee Town Tallow ...... 59s. 6d, to Os. Od, 
Carriden Pap mills x8.—Dillar, Nest Academy, Jedburg Oct, 11—Scott, Coals, Hetton.. 9080seessene Os, Od, 
per-mills, Linlithgowshire, merchant, Oct. 10. H eee Oe Od 





thea insurance-broker ; first div. of 20s. on the separate estate, on any Wednesday ; Refined .. +--+ 3 6 Congou, fine 
, = 3 
| 
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} 
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THE SPECTATOR. 











Roxat LYCEUM THEATRE,— 


ATTRACTIONS, AND SUCCESS IN 


INCREASED 
EQUAL RATIO.—This 
Professor ANDERSON'S 
bining the attractions of a G 
Extravaganza, and Monologue, in ont 
MAGIC and MYSTERY, in Twelve 















and the same piece. 





multitudinous never-befor 
Startling illustrations of Spirit-Rapping 
with the Spirits" being the most surprisi 
series of experiments ever n within the walls of any 
Theatre. 84,721 persons have visited the Lyceum already to 
see the GREAT WIZARD of the NORTH. Doors open each 
evening at half past 7; commence at 8 Private 
ll. lls. 6d. and 1. 1s.; to be obtained at the Box-oftice, or at 
the principal Libraries. Stalls, 4 Dress Circle, 3s, ; Upper 
Boxes, 2s.; Pit, ls. ; Gal The Box oftice is open 
daily from 11 till 5 ion of Mr. Chatterton 
jun. Grand Vashionable rmance on Sarcr- 
DAY, Ocroper 6th, at 2 o'clock ; duvrs nat half-past 1 


Rex L PAVILION GARDENS, 


NORTH WOOLWICH. 

















THERE AND BACK AND ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING, 
Open every Day and Night. 
GRAND GALAS, 
Every Monvay, Teespay, and Wepnespar. 
PiGHT-ROPE DANCING, 
by Mdlle. Joseph Ellsler. 
ACROBATIC PERFORMANCE, 
by M. Delevante and Pupils 
AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 
MENAGERIE, 

Consisting of Tigers, Leopards, &e. & 
DANCING ON TILE MONSTRE PLATPORM, 
MAGNIFICENT BAND, 
conducted by Mr. G. Hayward, of tue Theatre Royal 

Drury Lane. 


VocAl 


Elister's ‘Perr Ascent. 
PLENDID FIREWORKS. 
SS Observe, there are wo extrac! 

the whole of t! 
and back, 

Bishopsgate, Mil 
Limehouse, Str 
Late Train to t 
cludes a Refres 


(THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHO- 
P TOGRALIHIC PICTURES ROGER FENTON, ESQ, 
taken at the SEAT of WAR in the CRIMEA during the pre- 
sent year, is now open at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East 
Admission, ! ytill 


LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 232, 

Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES 
s, What he saw and did in south Africa. 
tinments very Saturday at 3 o'Clock.—Ad- 


mid The Collection on view du 
ls 


these Gardens: 
sements, inclu tailway there 
2 SUILLING, from the 
hurch Street§ Stepney, Shadwell, 
barking Road Stations. 
nu Sunday the Shilling in- 
ners, Manag 


merges a 
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mittance, 1 
day from 11 to 


BoakD oF TRADE DEPARTMENT 


OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


ing the 











INSTRUCTION IN Akt, 
Training S 1, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 
Art-St tonde Rica KK avr, Es tA 
M KR. Burcaerr, Esq 
The Courses of Instruction pursucd in tl School have for 






Teachers, male and 
knowledge of its 
scientific principles, with the view of qualifying them to im 
part to others a careful art-edu n,todevelop its relation 
to the requirements of trade and id its appli- 
cation to the common uses of life. Special courses are ar 
ranged in order to qualify Scho sters of Parochial and 
other Schools to teach elementary drawing as part of general 
education coucurrently with writ 

The instruction comprchends the fullow free- 
hand, architectural, and mechanical drawing, practical geo- 
metry and perspective, painting in oil, tempera, and water- 
colours, modelling, moulding, anc The classes for 
drawing, painting, and modelling, include architectural and 
other ornament, flowers, objects of still-life, &e. the figure 
from the antique and the life, and the study of anatomy as ap- 
plicable to art », Classes far instruction in the technical 
processes of China and ename! , drawing and engray- 
ing on wood, and lithography in chalk and colour. The two 
last classes are for female students only. 

Hours of study—morning, luto 3; evening,7 to 9; daily, 
except S lays. Fees, 4/. per session or part of the session. 
For evening classes only, 2/. per session. 

The class for practical geometry and perspective, or that 
for moulding and casting, may be attended separately on pay- 
ment ofa fee of I/. per session, 

Students have full access to the valuable collections of 
the Museum and Library either for consultation or copying, 
as well as to all the Public Lectures of the Department . 

The School fer Female Students not in training is at 
Gower Street, Bedford Square, Superintendent, Mrs. M‘Iay, 
Fees per Session—advanced class, 2/. and 4l, Elementary 
class, ll. Eveningclass, 10s 

Other information may be obtained on application at the 


their object the systematic training 
female, in the practice of Art and in the 
l 











manufacture, 





subjects 
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Office of the Head Master, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 

London. 

p*® DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL. 


Testimonial from Dr. LETHELY, Professor of (€ hemistry 
and Toxicology in the Medical College of the London Hos- 
pital, and Chemical Keferee to the Corporation of London, 
&e. &e. & 

“1 have frequently had occasion to analyse the Cod Liver 
Oil which is sold at your establisement. I mean that variety 
which is prepared for Medicinal use in the Loffoden Isles, 
Norway, and sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. de 
Jongh, of the Hague. 

“In all cases I have found it possessing the same set of pro- 
perties, among which the presence of cholaic compounds and 
of iodine in a state of organic combination are the most re- 
markable: in fict, the Oil corresponds in all its characters 
with that named ‘ Huile brune,’ and described as the best ya- 
riety, in the masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. 

“IT Is, I BELIEVE, UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THAT THIS 
DESCRIPTION OF VIL HAS GREAT THERAPEUTICAL POWER + AND, 
FROM MY INVESTIGATIONS, | HAVE NO DOUBT OF ITs BEING A 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED ARTICLE. 

“ College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1855.” 

Sold ony in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENT Ine, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO. 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 
Jongh s sole Consignees; and by most respectable Chemists 
in town and country. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9%. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

> , > +~Y 7 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
- PILLS cured a wound in the Leg of eleven years’ stand- 
ing.—Mr. Welch, chemist, of Brighton, states in a letter to 
Professor Holloway, dated Sept. 6, 1555, that Mrs. Catherine 
Hudson, of Cavendish Place, in that town, had been suffering 
for eleven years from an ulcerous wound in the leg, for 
which she had been under medical treatment at the London 
and Brighton Dispensaries, but derived no benefit therefrom 3 
the application, however, of Holloway’s Ointment, and the 
use of Holloway’s Pills, have effected a perfect cure. Sold.by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor 
Hottow ays Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York ; by A. Sramra, Constantinople ; A. 
Gvipicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoops, Malta. 

















and every Evening at Eight o’Clock, 
‘xtraordinary Entertainment, com- 
and Spectacle, Comedy, Farce, 


Acts, with continuous 
change of incidents every evening. Varying Programme, and 
e-attempted effects, including the 
“ Half-an-Hour 
and interesting | 


Boxes, 


Us IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, King William Street, City, London. Es- 
tablished 1834 
William LY. cap. 54 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Ch 
The successful operations of this Society have enabled the 
Directors for the last twelve yeurs to reduce the Premiums 
on Policies entitled to participate in profits by forty per 
cent, Which will be found a most liberal reduction if the 
original Premiums be compared with those of other offices 
adupting a similar plan of division of profits. 
Day, Thursday, at 1 o'clock 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary 


Qcorrish EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) 
RL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established Is31. 
At Ist March 1555, the amo 4 
Capital exceeded .. 
And the Annual Revenu 
The amount paid to ther 
members Was upwards ¢ 
This affords the strong 
perity of this Institutio 
families of deceased me 
For Prospectuses and 


urman, 











re Accumulated 
oes coeeceeehUl ',000 


163,001 








resentatives of 





e of the continued pros 


enefit to the 





ihe immense 





Ul information, apply to 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent 


126, Bishopsgate Street, London 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
1 


PANY. 


COM- 
, Old Broad Street, London 


Instituted 1520, 





William R. Robinson 
Henry Davidson, Esc 
The Scale of Premiums a 
ofa very moderate character, | 
quate to the risk incurred 
Four-tifths or 80 per cent of the Profits are assigned to 
Policies every Fifth Year, and may be applied to increase th 
sum insure?,to an immediate payment ia cash, ¢ 
duction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 
One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 5 
wards, for the whe t if iy remain as a ce ul 
the Policy, to be paid ¢ convenience ; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 502. and uj rds, on the security of Policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when 
they have acquired an adeq val 
Secvuniry.—Those who effect Insur 
pany are protected by 
which liv, 


n 





Depr ( rm 
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ed by this Office will be 
ut at the same tim uite ade- 











nd uy 














mees with this Com 
s Subscribed Capital of 74y,' of 
woul, is invested, from the risk incurred by mem- 
ber f Mutual Societ 
i satistactor t 
clusive of the Subs 


by the following st 









lition of the Company, ex- 
ted Cupital, will be seen 






a yunted to..... eere es 
> Premium Fund to more than.. 









i the Annual Income f 1 the same 
irce, to... eee 1 0 
s, witl t | ipation in Profits, may be ef 
r s SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 





RR OYAL BRITISH 
l Incorporat 
Dor transacting every descr 
SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 

Drawing Accounts are ved for 
troduced, and Interest allowe 


BAN Kk, 
1 by Charter, 


tion of Banking Business on th 





perly in- 
alan s, if thes 





ton the 





do not fall under Lu Deposits of any amount are receivabl 
at rates ¢ es Ying from 2 tu 4 per cent per an 
accore 4 e for which the deposits are mace I 





missory Notes or I , and with without in- 
terest as may be cular Bills or Letters of 
Credit and Drafts or Orders, are granted, payabic to bearer t 
the Correspondents of the Bank in every town of any not 
at home or abroad; and Bills of Exchange or Drafts on tl 
Bank in sets, for use in the Colonies,in India, China, and 
America, may be obtained by cust ind others, on appli- 
cation at th hief Of Adv es for fixed periods on 
Securities reac rtible, and Cash Credits, on the s« 















tish system, a l to table parties if customers 
of the Bank, Discounts of approved Bills of Exchange are 
made for any parties having accounts with the Bank ; for 


whom also Remittances are made and Bills collected, in any 
place where there is a banker; and Dividends, Ac. received 
without charge. 

Forms of Application for opening accounts, &c. will be sup 
plied, and any further information may be obtained at the Bank, 
or at any of the branches, viz.: Strand Branch, 429, Strand ; 
Lambeth Branch, 77, Bridge Road; Islington Branc 7, Gos- 
well Road; Pimlico branch, 1, Shaftesbury Terrace, Victoria 
Street; Borough Branch, 60, Stones’ End, Southwark ; Pic- 
ceadilly Branch, 32, Regent Circus. 

sy order of the Court of Directors, 
HUGH INNES CAMERON, General Manager 

Chief Office, 16, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury, 

Londen, 4th August 1855. 














DINNEFORD'S 
+ + . De 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many by the most 
eminent of the 
medy for Aciditics, Heartburn, Headache, 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirabl 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixneroxp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London 


years sanctioned 


Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
sout, and Indi- 
adapted for 














THE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS of the | 


last half century prove beyond question that ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAK OIL possesses peculiarly nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
Human Hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning 
grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dan- 
driff, and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Its 
operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as also in 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mus 
tachios. For Children it is especially recommended, as form- 
ing the basis of a beautiful head of hair. Prices 3s. 6d. and 
7s. ; family bottles, (equal to four sma 10s. 6d.; and double 
that size, 2ls. CAUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottle 
are the words ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, in two lines 
Sold by A. Rowtann and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


YROGGON PATENT ASPHALTE 
ROOFING FELT has been extensively used, and pro- 
nounced efficient, and particularly applicable for Warm 
Climates. It isanon-conductor. Itis portable, being packed 
in rolls, and not liable to damage in carriage. It effects a 
saving of half the timber usually required. It can be easily 
applied by any unpractised person. From its lightness, 
weighing only about 42lbs. to the square of 100 feet, the cost of 
carriage is small. Under Slates, &c. in Church and other 
Roofs, it has been extensively used to Regulate the Tempera- 




















Empowered by special act of Parliament, 6 | 


Weekly Board | 


[September 29, 1855. 


—_——$ $$$ 
( yhD MITCHAM LAVENDER, 

Ss. per pint, at BREIDENBACH’S DISTILLERY of 
FLOWERS to the QUEEN, 15 New Bond Street. A's, 
GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, as imported, 10s. per box, * 


S - maitaiaens — 
UTUMN FASHIONS.—SHAWLS, 
+ FARMER and KOGERsS invite attention to their sq 
perb Assortment the larzest in the world) of INDIA, CHIN, 
FRENCH, and BRITISH SHAWLS, comprising all the New 
| Patterns designed for the FRENCH EXHIBITION, and g 
{ veral manufactured expressly for their house Paisley 
Shawls of a superior quality, from 31s. 6d. to 6 guineas.—The 
| Great Shawi and Cloak Emporium, 171, 1 75, Regent 
street 


212 MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 
~ ~ FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting ang 
with ail the improvements, under th 


























| Vapouriziog, 





r Quadra. 










| ple Patents of Isie-'51-'54 and 1855, including their Gap. 

wder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 

is secure fhe steongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 

MILNER’S PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER. 

POOL, t st complete and extensive in the worl Show- 

ru ud 8, I Street, Liverpool. London Dopot, 474, 


te Strect, ¢ Circulars free by post 


] )#: Locock’s PULMONIC WAFERS. 
t from 7 


Extract of a letter Mr. J. Cole, Chemist, Aberyst. 
Ww 





with.—* I sell as muct r 
any druggist in Wales their ¢ 


wy."—Dr. Locock’s 1 
ind a rapi r t 


eath andl 
I . 





FRANCE, 


GERMANY, or in 


ENGLAND, U st Manufacturing 7 


‘kom 
alent is obtained 

tion of the following 

INGOTE, the new garment of the 

Season, 

wnd Two Guineas each 

CAPE, One Guinea, Waterproof, 


ind employed in the constru 
tHE EMVEROR's REI 
NICOLL’S PALETOT, One 
rHE ALLIED sLEEVI 
t 


’ I 


NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS AND HALF-GUINEA 
WAISTCOATS 

ESTIMATES for MILITARY and other OUTPITS sent gratis 

ACCREDITED AGENTS in all parts of the globe, whe 

have the ; ve H ut r first-class garments prepared ia 

wlat 











ula isives,sot t ablv tit w 
WEST-END ADDRESS, D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 
Ils, l2u, Rezent Street, a y, 22, Cornhill 
RENDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE. 
i IRONS.— of t above are requested before 
} finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S SHOW. 


ROOMS, 39, Oxford Street rner of Newman Street,) Nos 
1, 2. and New un Street, and 4 and 5, Perry's Plice They 


ire the largest in the we , and contain suct 


1 1 an assortment 
| of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE IRONS, and GE 
 NERAL IRONMONGERY s cannot be approached else. 











where, cither for varicty, novelty, beauty of design, or ex 
quis ness of work ship Bright stoves, with 
ri i ul two sets vars, 2/. lds. to 3. lds ; dit 

} ormolu nts and two sets of bars, 10s, to 

} Bronzed rs comple with standards, from 7 
Steel 1} m2.) to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormol 
naments, mi/. ls. t 7 ri lrons, from 1 i. the 
set to dl. ds. Sylwests nd ther Patent Stoves, with ra- 
diating hearth-plates All which he is enabled to sell at 





J charges— 
ef ney and extent of his purchases 





and 
Secondly—from. those 


for cash. 


purchases being made 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, it 


exclusively 


FOR 


r i 





r 








WILLIAM S. BURTON, when PLATED 
ss of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond 
all comparison the very best article next tosterling silver thas 
ean be employed as such, cither usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Thread or 


wenty yearsag 
by the Patent P 
1 











Fiddle Brunswick 
} Pattern, Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ...+- US severe 2 
Dessert Forks ia i Le 40 
Dessert Spoons * cove 30 42 
Table Forks ” escoe 40 5t 
Table Spoons 9» © 40 sense SB cnccce 





5, Waiters, candlesticks, &c. at propor- 
kinds of replating done by the patent 


Tea and coffee s 
tionate prices. All 
process 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 

Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle. Thread. King’s 

fullsize, per dozen....... 12s.. oe 288. ..0000 308, 
Dessert ditto ditt 10 
| Tea ditto......+++.- BS « 


(\OTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 


varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 















| all warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 

prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
| the sales—34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 

shoulders, lls. per dozen ; desserts, to match, 1s.; if to ba- 
| lance, ls. per dozen extra ; carvers, 4s. per pair; larger sizes, 
| from lis. 6d. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine, ivory, 32s.; if with 
| silver ferules, 37s. to white bone table-knives, 7s. 6d. 


per dozen; desserts, 5s. 6d. ; per pair; black 
horn table-knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 
2s. Gd.; black wood-handled table-knives and forks, 6%. pe? 
dozen ; table-steels, from ls. each. The largest stock in ex- 
istence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and other- 
wise, and of the new plated fish-ecarvers. Also a large as 
sortment of razors, penknives, scissors, &c. of the best quality 
| WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS SIXT y LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
| and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and Kedding, 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
| money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos. L, 
WMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 


carvers, 2s. 3d 




















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


- ~ ale] 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 20¢ Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, ishere avoided , a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with #0 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and ae | 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 0B 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 









ture. Inodorous Felt, for damp walls; and for damp floors 
under carpets and floor-cloths; also for lining iron houses and 
roofs. Price One Penny per Squ Foot. PATENT FELTED 
SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bottoms, &c. DRY HAIR 
FELT, for deadening sound, and covering steam -boilers, pipes, 
&c. preventing the radiation of heat, thereby saving 25 per 
cent of fuel. Samples, Testimonials, and full Instructions, on 
application to Croecon and Co. 2, Dowgate Hill, Loudon. 











o -TaTna - wD 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KN EE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Lee 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are —_ 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. eac>, 
stage 6d es 
- MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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*~— the Act of the 3 Vict. cap. 17. 
AND 
ting ang Abbott, F. J. Church Porch chambers, 
Quadry. er Tempic | 
r Gun. ee eed, 12 Cloak lane 
nO Sate jams, Thomas, Bow churchyard 
guards E. Esq. 4 Princes street, Caven- 
; _ ~ \ddison Dr. New street, Spring gardens 
Wt, 474, yddison, John, 3 Delahay street E 
\iken, C. A. S Southwick st. Pack n 
4 James, Upper Thames street 
.) n, John, Willesden 
n, F John, Esq. 9 Park crescent 
3 Portland te 





1st. James's stre 
Ww arnford court 

F ee 3q. 38 Eaton square 
Amphlett ’ . Charles, 1 Maddox st. 
Anderson, Jo hn, Esq. Green str 

ws n, Chark s, l pper Cha iy 











aes Anderson, William Ge orge, W ull 
ri Annesley, George, Esq. 27 Derect ple e 
tained Appach, Beg yin ‘ld, 21 Be pede hill — | 
Appleyar d, 1 New sq. Li In’s inn | 
of the {rms strong, t. B. Es: b9 Che ster square 
h arborn, John, Kingsbury _ 
proof, , Augustus Ww alter, 31 Golden sq. 
D , Staines 
NEA y John, Staines | 
ishby, George C. Isleworth | 
zrati: ishdown, Middleton, Bessborough st. 
he Ashdown, John, 42, Charing cros 


= Ashton, James, Leadenhall market | 














iu Ashpital, Arthur, € lapton square } 
; Ashley, Isaac, 92 Charrington street | 
> Aubrey, John, 26 Houndsditch 
h “* Babington, Bb. 4 New sq. Lincoln’ nn 
Backhouse, Henry John, 5 Godliman st. 


Bacon, Horace, 127 Camden road villas | 
Badeock, T. 108 Tottenham court road 
Bagley, Charles, Fulham 

Bagley, George, West Drayton 

Ise Baggallay, Thomas Weston, 5 Love lane 

















List of Persons who have taken out Genera Game Certiricares at 
4/. Os. 10d. each, including _the additional duty of 10 per cent under 
(Schedule D.) 


ra Bainbridge, 1. 12 St. Paul’s churchyard 
‘ e, Thomas D. 25 Holborn 
a S. G. Esq. 22 Park crescent 
7 F. Esq. oy y moony 
ae Bainbridge, le as Y. C. 25 Mk 
“a Baileys, James, Entield 
. Baker, T. 76 Harrow road, Paddington 
Ballord, Thomas, Sunbury 
Ball, Sir W. K. Bart. 40 Upper Seymour 
es street 
: Ballour, Charles, 39 St. James’s street 
Seal Banger, Henry, 1 King st. Bloomsbury 
Bannister, Francis, 29 Gracechurch st. 
R Banner, E. Gregson, 57 Gracechurch st. 
ed Banting, Thomas, 3 Orme $4. Bayswater 
D Barclay, Henry F. Wharf road, Hoxton 
nd Barclay, Josh. Gurney, 54, Lor mbard st. 
as Barraud,, James, New wharf, Whitefriars 
» Barker, J. 27, Abbey rd. St. John’s wood 
Barret, § wine Westbourne grove 
5 Bartlett, Thomas, Lombard street 
le Barton, J. A. 11 Newton rd. Paddington 
Barnard, Thomas, Russell st. Covent gd. 
Barker, H. B. R. 4 Garden ct. Mid. Tem, | 
Barton, Edward, 8 New sq. Lincola’s inn 
Barnet, Thomas, Sunbury 
Barrett, Ashley W. London st. Ratcliff 
r Batley, Mr. Llenry, 252 Oxford street 
t Barker, G. M. Esq. 4 St. James's terrace, 
St. Je yhn’s wo od 
Barnes, Hubert, 77 Old Broad st. 


Dales. E.C.8 Bishopsgate street within 
Barnes, William, Esq. Bond street 
Batteock, George, Chelsea 
Bateson, Capt. Richard, Knightsbridge 
Bateson, Samuel, Esq. Kuightsbridge 
Batt, W. Henry, West Drayton 
Bathurst, Hy nry Allen, Esq. 10 Baker st. 
Baugh, Edward, 77 Lombard street 
Baxter, J. H. 3 Garden ct. Mid. Temple 
Bayles, E. 6 Cambridge ter. Paddington 
Bean, William, He ith street, Ham pstead 
Beedon, W. Fr. Esq. 9 Stratford place, 
Oxford street 
Beales, J. E. 11 South bank, Marylebone 
Beardshaw, Charles, Entield 
Beauchamp, William, 17 Bryanstone st. 
Beauchamp, Charles, 17 Bryanstone st. 
Beaumont, Godfrey U. 2 Rutland gate 
Beaumont, Richard, 2 Rutland gate 
seckitt, Henry H, 12 John st. Holborn 
Beckham, Charles © urry, 32 Clarendon 
road, Paddi: gton 
Bedford, C, St. Clare , 2 Dartmouth street 
Bell, Charles, 36 Bedford row 
Bell, John Robert, Fresh wharf 
oe F. 101 Upper Thames street 
Benbow, Col. Clifton, 29 St. James’s st. 
Benbow, Clifton, Hillingdon 
Benham, Henry, Teddington 
Bennett, G. Esq. 34 South Audley street 
Benjamin, Frederic k, 34 Gloucester gds. 
Beresford, Robert, South Mims 
Beresford, William, South Mims 
Berkeley, Comyns Rowland, Kensington 
Berkeley, E. 8. F. Esq. 170 New Bond st. 
Berkeley, Honble T. M. F.C ranford 
rkeley, James Thomas, 17 
—. P addington 
tkele $. C. 9 New sq. Lincoln's inn 
Bethell . 
Betts, W illiam, Wharf road, St. 
Betts, ames, 7 Smithfield bars 
Betts, David, Smithtield bars 
Billson, Henry, 13a Great George street 
Binny, William Scott, 37 Br yanstone st. 
Binny, Alexander T. 37 Bryanstone st:eet 
Bin, ey » Charles B. Greenford 
Bird, James, Hammersmith 








Luke 






* Carr, 


| Carter, 


| 


| Catley, W. E. 
} Cater, aan 


| Caulfield, W 


Gloucester | 


r R.3 Stone bldgs. Lincoln’sinn | 


| 
| 


| 


| Charritie, 


Bird, John, Hammersmith | 
Bird, William, jun. Hammersmith 
Bird, John L. 13 Regent street 


tirt, Jacob, 30 Sussex eds. Paddington 

Bishop, John, Tottenham 

Bishop, James, Ropemaker st. Luke 

Bischoff, David J. 28, Thre ws Me st. 

Blackwell, Thomas, Harrow weald 

Blanshard, Her > Upper Bedford place 

Bliss, Baron v house, 
IIyde 

Blunde J 

PR “eo 


oards, 


ry, 





Berkeley 





n, jun. 
Hig 
5 Se on Hi 


. Hill 





n J imes, 
"h. 
Jose ph, 


John, 


Bond, 


st. Euston sq. 
eo 
pl. Marylebone 
Up. the st. 

159, Albany street 

+C avendish rd. St Marylebone 
t, Bloomsbury 




















" a m . ard st. Bromley 
] soully Peter, 6 Grove ter. Paddington 
ouller, Benjamin, 51 Chandos street 
t iw urd F. Esq. 13 Bruton st. 


2 Cornwall crescent 

i Cannon street west 

At _ il, 8 Hill street 

Sone sington 

ohn, Market Drayton 
Ten kenham 


1, Mile End New Town 


























































7 Friday street 
Teale Willi iam, 28 Cheapside 
Boyle, J. W. Cressy house, Hammersmith 
Bradbury, T. 8. Esq. 34 South Audley st. 
Bradbury, John, jun. 6 Aldermanbury 
Pracken, William, Esq. 45 Grosvenor pl. 
Brand, James, jun. New Broad street 
Brassey, Heury Aru ns sea 
brassey, Thomas, Chel 
sey, Thomas, toa. he Isea 
W.G.6 St me bdgs. Lincola’s inn 
*, Edw = . lia Albany 
rington, illiam George K. Heston 
Brampton, ios we ke Newington 
Brereton, R. M q. ond street 
i », Alfred C. ; Pump et. Lincoln’s inn 
Thomas Manor, Ealing 
1 » Henry, Primre street 
! , Edward Biron, 31 Edgeware road 
b dmead, Thomas, 16 Gloucester eds, 
Broderick, John, 12 Regent st. St. Luke 
Brodrick, Willi : Chester sq. 
Broke, Hor — es. Lincoln’s inn 
Bre ke, William 1 . 1 Newinn 
Dromley, John bE. 17 re ommercial rd. east 
Broom, Herbert, 4 eon bldgs, In, Tem. 
| Browning, The mas, Whitehall” 
a, enry, 25 Soho square 
ruce, Lord Charles, Knightsbridge 
* y ant, Walter, 50 1 ware road 
Bryant, Mr. John, tegent street 
Bryan, B Spee =q- Lincoln’s inn 
Bryant, Edwaa . 16 Throgmorton st. 
Bryer, J. 20 Nor es mpton sq Clerkenwell 
Bix ig hey ort 
Buller jor-Gen. Sit G. 57 Jermyn st. 
Burch, a urd, Dalston 


6 Lowther [slington 
32 Mincing lane 


ots. 


Burgoyne, J 
Burnett, 
J 


James, 





s St. G. 37 Porchester ter. 
obert, 4 Westbourne grove 
Henry, Royal Exchange 
. Bridge house, Kentish town 
Bus k. : Iw ard Phomas, Edmonton 
dutler, Charles, 142 Drury lane 
dutler, Henry, 110 Fenchurch street 
Butler, Major W. Army and Navy club 
Buxton, Charles, Brick lane, Spitalfields 


Buxton, Sir E. N. Brick lane, Spitaltields 





Buxton, 8. G. Brick lane, Spitalfields 

Buxton, Thomas, Brick lane, Spitaltields 

Byng , W. F. Esq. 23 Down street 
ldwell, 3 Audley sq. 








vb 
James, 158 Reg 
Hendon 

Carbonel!, William Charles, 182 Re 


Moorgate street 
rent street 


c: amyl ll, Arthur E. 
Campbell, 
Cancellor, Francis, 
gent st. 





Carbonell, William C. jun, 182 R 
Ambrose Carr, Stock Excha 
Carr, William, City club 

Jesse, Chelsea 

Carter, Alfred Bonham, Whitehall 
Carter, Henry Bonham, Whitehall 
Carter, Hugh Bonham, Whitehall 

Cary, Joseph, 26 Moorgate street 
Carnegie, Capt. Honbie 8. T. 1 Albany 
Castles, Thomas, Esq. 47 South street 
Catley, ay uy G. 5 Clifton pl. Paddington 
5 Clifton place, Paddington 
Entield 

Cater, Frederick, Edmonton 

Cattlin, William, Finchley 

. B. 54 Cold harbour, Poplar 
Caulfield, Capt. St. G. Knightsbridge 
Chaplyn, Henry C Lincoln’s inn fields 
Chandler, Arthur, 22 Paternoster row 
Charleton, Edward, St. Mary-at-hill 
Charleton, John, jun, St. Mary-at-hill 
Chappell, William, He ndon 

General, 32 Bryanstone square 
William Henry, Entield 

Challis, Alfred W. Entield 

Chamen, . Tewkesbury, Kensington 
Chapman, . J. Esq. 31 Lower Belgrave pl. 
Chapman, T. H. ovent garden market 
Chapman, Daniel, Cranford 

Chedroy, Charles, South Mims 
Chelsea, Viscount, Chelsea 

Cheney, Capt, Ralph, 4 Audley square 











Challis, 


56 Moorgate street 
Esq. 3 Nottingham | 


Cherryman, Thomas, 

Cholmonde ley, J. 
place, New road 

Christie, Capt. W. J. 11 South street 

Christmas, J. Esq. 34 South Audley st. 

Church, E. Boyle, 38 Southampton bldgs. 

Clapham, Wilham Henry, Esq. 29 Great 
Portland street 

Clarke, Stephenson, St. Dunstan's pas. 

Clarke, Robert John, 75 Cornhill 

Clarke, Thomas T. Ickenham 

Clarke, William C. Ickenham 

Clarke, W. H. Esq. 15 Eaton pl. south 

Clarke, Sir George, Albemarle street 

Clark, Frederick J. 25 Charles street 

Clark, Mr. John, Eccleston place 


| 









Cla rkson, F. s. 25 Great Carter lane 
larkson, T gent’s villas, Regent's pk 
lasson, George, an eee mn 
laxton, Robe rt jeorge square 
‘laxton, Williass, Deal street, Mile End 
laxton, R. 4Shattesbury villas, Islington 

yy Sir William, M.P. Twicke nh vm 
leoburey, Thomas Mortimer, 10 Poultry 
lifton, M ijor Thomas He nry, 1 Albany 

ode, Nathaniel, 78 Mark lane 
lutterb yuck, Thomas, Great Stanmore 
oath, Thomas, 7 Bread strect - 
svckburn, Archibald, 60 Mark lane 


7 Old bidgs. Lincoln’s inn 
19 Fladyer street 

Finel iley new road 
Pall Mall 

. Line oln’ s inn 


ckerell,S P. 
Edward 8. 
r| , William Henry, 
: Rev. 


Lamont, 
ew & 


George 
W. 33 
man, To shua F, 
C. anonbury 





Coley, C. W. 9 Douglas road, Canonbury 

Collins, William Thomas, Sunbury 

Colman, Edward, Cousin lane 

Colman, Jeremiah, Cousin lane 

Coltman, pe ge B. 8 Hyde park gdns. 
lville, Lord, 42 Eaton place 

Couite, Xavier - Brunic ki, Bond street 

Coney, Major Bicknell, Junior United 


Service club 
Coombe 3, Henry Hellings, 4 Fitzroy place, 
Kentish town 
Cooke , Geors » F. 
f oo} ane o dt o P 
Place, New road 
Cooper, Herbert Samuel, Finchley 
Cooper, Horatio, Finchley 
Cooper, James, Newington green 
Cooper, John, 28 Radnor street, St. Luke 
Cooper, George Francis, Brentford 
a oper, John Baird, Chequer yard 
orry, Rt. Hon. H. L. 35 Hill Street 
( oster, Capt. James, 47 Charlwood street 
Cotterell, Thomas, Red Cap, High street, 
Camden town 
Cotton, Henry, 5 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Cotton, Henry Perry, 30 King street 
Coulthurst, William M. Streatham 
Coulthurst, Henry W. Streatham 
Coulthurst, Kichard, Streatham 
Cousens, Stansfield E, 14 Sherbourne lane 
Cox, Algernon, Hillingdon 
Cox, Henry Richard, Hillin, gdon 


30 King street 
Esq. 33 Nottingham 





lista ‘Geors ge’s Villas, | 
\ 


Drakeford, 
Draper, 
Drummond, 
Drumn« ond, H. D. Esq. 
Duckworth, Thomas, 
Duppe Yr, 


David, Great Winchester st. 
Henry, 11 Oxford street 
R. Esq. 17 Half Moon street 
53 Up. Harley st. 
Finchley 
Broad street 


Mr. 


Charles, 2 New 


Dyer, Henry 8. M.D. 37 Bryanstone sq. 


| Foot, 





1 
! 
I 
1 
Farre 
I 
I 
I 











| Dyke, Decimus, 2 Gt. Knight Rider st. 
Eady, William, Red Lion st. Clerkenwell 
E . Henry Westrup, 237 Regent st. 
, Thomas, 10 Piccadilly 
sarnst saw, Thomas, 48 St. John street 


















road, Clerkenwell 
Fa } Cork street 
E v. Esq. 29 Upper Harley st, 
Fx Ad al, Admiralty 
Edgar » Wi lliam, 10 Piccadilly 
EL Leonard, Esq. 5 Grafton st. 
kK . John R. Esq. 23 Chester st. 
Edwards, Frederick H. 89 Gloucester pl. 
Ke town 
Elder y Weston, City rd. St. Luke 
rill , Edmonton 
Eil » Pinns r 
Ell omas, 60 High yg ee 
} ‘ , - Middle Temple 
Entiel d Vi 4, South Mims 
Erskine Het ury Fr ail, 15 Old buildings, 
Lincoln's inn. 
Erswell, Henry, I insbury pavement 
Eustace, Edwin Farmer, 22 Newgate st. 
E am, ¢ atherine street, Poplar 
E ‘ Balin 
| E Henry, .) Pomp court, Middle 





:win, Joh n, 112 and 113 Edgware road 

, Edwin, 22 Bryanstone square 

r, Charles Waring, 15 Old buildings, 
In’s inn 

F. 34 York pl. Marylebone 
26 Pall Mall 


Lin 


‘alkiner, § 


‘ane, General Mildmay, 





arnell, James, 14 King st. Clerkenwell 
arnell, Charles, Isleworth 
, W. J. 66 Lineoln’s inn fields 


arquhar, Sir Minto, 6 Gloucester sq. 


‘arrent, Robert, Brentford 


aweett, RK. 2 Saville row, Mile end 
Fell, Robert, Gray's inn 
Fellowes, A. Esq. 485 Upper Harley street 


D. Wyatt, Stock Exchange 

tt, 5 Godliman street 

- 194 Queen square place 
ittle Tower street 


Fensham, 





Fe ting 
Field, 


Field, award Jone s, 16 Gresham street 
Field, George Ventris, Finchley 
Field, Francis Ventris, Finchley 

] rt Ventris, Finchley 





95 Guildford st. Russell sq. 
ot 5 Cross st. Islington 
. Douglas, 6 Furnival’s ina 
’ lliam Henry, Highgate 
Fletcher, T. R. Avenue house, Hampstead 
Flower, Matthew, 14 Norfolk crescent, 
Paddington 
Foakes, T. E. 
Fok y, Lord, ¢ 
James, 
George, Ex 








5 Whitehall place 
jrosvenor square 
Pwickenham 
imonton 


Ford, 





Cox, Rev. Charles W. Wells street Forster, W. 7 New sq. Lincoln's inn 
Cox, Alfred, Corn Exch inge Forster, P. W. New City Chambers 
Cox, Arthur, Esq. 2 Cavendish square Forster, Edward, L. 2. | Orie ntal club 
Coxwell, Lieut.-Col. Josh, A. 8. 136! Porster, Charles, Kingsland row 
Leadenhall street | Forster, J. 6 ¢ i don » pl Paddington 
Cowper, James C. Esq. 52 Berners street, | Fort, J. Exq. 24 St. John’s Wood park 
Oxtord street Forster, W. . ri eorge yard, Lombard st. 


Cowan, W. Layman, 10 Tokenhouse yard 
Cowell, John J. jun. 41 Gloucester ter. 
Cowell, John Welsford, 41 Gloucester ter. 
C owley, John, 14 Dorset square 

rat —_ Charles, 107 Edgeware road 
Craven, sari, 16 Charles street 
Craven, * . George, - Knightsbridge 
Crawley, Sheng Esq. 2 shapel street 
Crawshaw, Sydney, Holmy Hatch 
Crimidi, Constantine, Mincing lane 
Crockford, Frederick, Harrow weald 
Croft, Hugh, Lower Clapton 
Crompton, Sir Charles, 22 Hyde pk. gdns. 
Crompton, Charles, 22 Hyde park gdus. 








Crouch, AmLrose Richard, Staines 
Cubitt, Thomas, 15 Aldermanbury 
Cullingham, Charles, Skinner Street 


rhomas, Ealing 
Cure, Kobert C. 5 Old bldgs. Lincoln's inn 
Curmock, Thomas, Norwood 
Cureton, H. 35 North bank, Regent's pk. 
Curree, J. P. . 16 Eaton place south 
Curtis, Ebenezer, 28 Park st. Mile End 
Curteis, W. Esq. "Colles ge of Advocates 
Curtis, Henry C. 65 Fenchurch street 
Dale, J. L. 8 Stanhope st. Hampstead rd. 
Daly, Hon. Robert, 83 Eaton place 
Dancer, Yorke, Harrow weald 
Daun, Edward, jun, 28 Upper Thames st. 
D’Aumale, Le Duc, H. R, HU. Twicken- 
ham 
Davey, Robert, 25 Brownlow mews 
Davies, Rev. W. H. St. George’s pl. south 
Davies, George, Bedfont 
Davies, C ot Shevnbury park, Bristol 
| Dawes, Georg Ang rel court 
Dawson, John W. James, 33 Bedford sq. 
Day, Wallace, 18 Clement’s inn 
Dean, Mr. Richard, Halkin street 
Deedes, John, 1 Essex ct. Mid. Temple 
Delafosse, Francis J. 21 Fenchurch street 
De la Kue, W. F. Bunhill row, St. Luke 
Dench, Henry, 17 King Street 
Dennis, Alfred, Twyford villa, Islington 
Dermott, Dr. K.N. Northumberland st, 
Diggins, Thomas, Harrow weald 
Dighton, Robert, 14 Stockwell common 
} Diike, Charles Wentworth, Chelsea 
Dimond, C. J. Esq. 10 Henrietta street, 
Cavendish square 
Dixon, L a -Gen. George, 97 Mount st. 
Dobinson, F. 2 Fig Tree ct. In. Temple 
Dodd, Henry, Wharf road, Hoxton 


Cunnington, 


Esq 





Dodd, Moses, 16 New Broad street 
Dodson, W. F. College of Advocates 
Donegall, Dy Marquis, Harefield 


Dowde swell, George Morley, 1 Fig Tree 


court, Inner Temple 
Drake, Capt. William, 325 Oxford street 


Drake, John, 9 Mincing Jane 





| Fowke, T. 


| Fowler, 
' Fox, William, 


| Gape, 
| Gay, 


| Gibbons, J. 


j 
| 








H y, 112 Fore street 

) Inverness ter. Bayswater 
John, 2 Queen square place 
comaea 135 Edgware road 

43 Hyde park square 

G. Johnson, 15 Ryder’s court 
William, South Mims 


Foulger, 








Fowler, 


France, 
Fraiser, 









Francklyn, Lieut.-Col. G. W, Edmonton 
ry adi, Emanuel, 18 Finsbury circus 
re on, John, British hotel 
| Freeman, Joshua, jun. Ashford 
Freeman, Joseph, 19 Artillery pl. Finsbury 
| Freere, in, Chiswick 
| Freeland, John, 9 King st. Bloomsbury 
| French, W. 24 High st. Whitechapel 
Freshiield, C. K. New Bank buildings 


Froglen, Ralph Allen, Heston 





Fryer, William, 12 Smithtield bars 
Fuller, G. Arthur, 66 Moorgate street 
Garmerson, 33 Tottenham court rd. 
Garth, Richard, 44 Upper Bedford place 
Garratt, Y I 7 'Praed st. Paddin; gton. 

G arwood, W. 44 Old Compton st. 


ae : aT ndon 
, 103 insbury place south 






Gea sh, ( alk s 8. 9 Park street 
George, Master, Esq. 22 Duke street 
George, Owen W. Esq. Knightsbridge 
Gibbs, Benjamin Thomas B. Chelsea 


Weymouth, Buckingham palace 
Burdett, 25 Leadenhall st. 
Gibson, James Edward, Hammersmith 
Gillam, Rev, Charles, Edmonton 
Gillespie, James A. Billiter court 
Gillett, John, 1 Tavistock strect 
Gingell, W. H. 115 High St. Whitechapel 
}~ meen Ww om. Austinfriars 


Gibbs, F. 


Glasse, B. 2 New sq. Lincoln's inn 
Glover, jp hel aymarket 
Goatly, John Nash, Twicke nham 


Gc od, Henry WwW illiam, Fulham 

Goodale, Ferdinand, High street, Aldgate 

Goodchild, William, 32 Wilmington sq. 
Clerkenwell 

Goodchild, John, Kingsbury 

Goodliffe, Francis G. Hornsey 

Goodliffe, J. 34 Canonbury sq. Islington 

Goodman, W. Hampton 

Goodwin, Joseph W. Hampton 

Gosling, Thomas G. E 4 15 Portland pl. 

Gosling, Richard, jun. 19 Fleet street 

Govier, George, 6 Astey’s row, Islington 

Gould, John, 20 Broad street, Golden 8q- 

Grant, W. T. 4 Albert ter. Regent's pk. 

Grant, Gregor, Esq. Orie ntal club 

Graham, James Davies, Cranford 

Graham, Charles J. 3 Plowden buildings, 
Middle Temple 

Gray, James, Hillingdon 

Gray, Ralph 'W, 16 Carlton house terrace 
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Gray, James, Hackney 

Gream, Dr. 3U pper Brook street 
Greathe: ad, Joseph, South sea house 
Green, Edward, 10 Wharf road, City road 
Green, T. W. 2 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Grenfell, C W.M.P.7 Upper Thames st. 
Greenhill, W. 2 New Broad street 
Greenwood, William, Regent st. Poplar 
Greenwood, J. — ton ter, Marylebone 









Greenwood, Major J. 14 Westbourne ter. 
Greenwood, Capt. Fight A y st. 
Gregory, Jonas, 12 Clement’s lane 
Gregory, Thomas, 12 Clement's lane 


William, 12 Clement's lane 
Greville, Algernon F. Hilling 
Griffith, Thomas, Hammersmith 
Griftiths, J. E. Ossulston st. Somers town 
Grisewood, Stock Exchange 
Grisewood, Stock Exchange 
Grote, J. er pl. Portman sq, 
Grosvenor, R. q, Knightsbridge 
Groves, Major John R. Royal mews. 
Gurney, James, Wembly, Harrow 
Gurney, Frank, Northolt 

Gwilt, John Sebastian, 20 Abingdon st. 
Hains, Edward, Great Colle 
Halfhide, George, Lingfield, 
Hall, John Dawson, 
Hall, Cheslyn, Wille 
Hall, Henry, Wille 
Hancock, Capt. George, R.N, 33 Duke st. 
Hankey, John A. 7 Mincing lane 
Hankey, Rudolph A. 7 Mincing lane 
Hankey, Blake A. 7 Mincing line 
Hanam, Robert C. Laleham 

Hannam, E. R, E.I. United Service club 
Pannam, Edward Lawton, Pratt street 
Hardy, Gathorne, Esq. 35 Eaton square 
Harker, G. 102 and 103 Upper Thames st. 
Harman, John, 73 Lombard street 
Harman, William, 6 Red Cross street 
Harmer, Major David, 49 Eastbourne ter. 
Harris, South, Staines 
s, Robert, Feltham 

is, Langley Hilton, 12 Furnival’s inn 
Harris, Henry, Corn Exchange 
Harrison, F. 15 Carlton villas, Paddington 
Harrison, Stephen, Greenford 
Harrison, John, Dock street 
Harrison, Thomas Haydon, Entield 
Harrison, Edward Rhodes, Entield 
Hart, W. jun. Veterinary college, 
den town 

Haslam, W.8 Ric “Ty ter. Islington 
Haworth, Blaydes, 13 Norfolk iaaast 
Hawkshaw, John, 33 Great George st. 
Hawkins, John, Esq. South street 
Hayward, Henry, South Mims 
Hayward, RK. § Brunswick pl. Islington 
Hayward, James, 19 Cowley rd. Brixton 
Hayter, Rt. Hn. W. G. Hyde park ter. 
Helps, T. Williams, 9 Dean’s yard 
Henderson, Thomas, Hungertord wharf 
Henderson, Henry, Hadley 

Herries, Herbert C. Esq. 14 Bolton st. 
Herbert, Joseph, 2 New Palace yard 
Heseltine, W. Keale, Laleham 

Heward, IT. 8. Esq. 56 Grosvenor street 
Hewetson, Henry, 55 Wood street 
Hewetson, F. Y. 55 Wood street 
Hewetson, John, 1 Catherine court 
Hewetson, H. jun. 55 Wood street 
Hewitt, F. P. 61 Aldermanbury 

Hibbert, Charles T. 15 Regent street 
Hibbert, George, 1 Uilliter court 

Hill, C. H.C anonbury tower, Islington 
Hill, Samuel, Canonbury park, Islington 
Hill, George, Capel court 

Hill, Christopher, High street, 
Hill, Joseph, Greewhill, Harrow 
Hill, Daniel, Pinner 

Hilliard, W. Edward, Cowley 
Hilleary, Gustavus E. Fenchurch bldgs. 
Hiscox, Dr. Martin T. Aberdeen villas, 

Maida hill 

Hitchcock, Henry, Haretield 

Hitchcock, W. H. sen. Haretield 
Hitchcock, Robert, 1 Gresham street 
Hoare, Richard, Heath, Hampstead 
Hoare, Joseph, Child’s hill, Hampstead 
Hoare, Jotin Gurney, Heath, Hampstead 
Hoare, Francis, Heath, Hampstead 
Hoare, Samuel, Harrow-on-the-hill 
Hodgson, James S. 8 St. Helen's place 
Hodgkinson, F, O. 54 Upper Seymour st. 
Hogg, Col. J. M. Knightsbridge 
Hogarth, —. Rayer, Heston 

Hoghiton, A. Abbey rd. St. John’s wood 
Holden, B. 35 ) Upper Seymour street 
Holdsworth, J. Esq. 1 Alpha pl. Alpha rd, 
Holland, J. H. 9 King st. Bloomsbury 
Holland, Join, Fenchurch street 
Holland, Wilmot, 45 Bread street 
Holland, John, Fulham 

Hollis, Thomas, Esq. Oxford street 
Holloway, W. Stone bidgs. Lincoln’s inn 
Holmes, Wainman, High st. Shadwell 
Holt, Henry, John street, Poplar 

Holt, William, 29 St. John’s wood rd. 
Honyman, G. 6 Pump ct. Middle Temple 
Hooper, James, Chiswell st. St. Luke 
Hope, Charles, 133 Fenchurch street 
Hornby, Henry H. Esq. 33 Portland pl. 
Horn, Richard, 7 St. Martin’s place 
Horwood, Matthew, Stoke Newington 
Houghton, W. Verulam b'dgs. Gray’s inn 
Howard, Samuel Lloyd, Tottenham 
Howitt, Matthew, 236 High Holborn 
Howes, W. Henry, 26 Mincing lane 
Howell, Edgar Harry, 12 Philpott lane 
Howell, Thomas, Northolt 

Hubbard, Rev. Arthur, 5 St. James's sq. 
Huddleston, John N. Holloway 

Humby, Charles, 117 Pall Mall 

Hunt, Samuel, Harmondsworth 

Hunter, W. jun. 30 Moorgate street 
Hyde, Henry, 6 Upper Montague street 
Hyde, Orlando, 5 Furnival’s inn 

Inman, Char les, Enfield 
Jackon, William, 38 Leadenhall street 
Jackson, Thomas, 8 Hamilton place 
Jaffray, ‘Arthur W. Esq. 28 Eaton square 
Janes, Henry, Artillery pl. Finsbury sq. 
James, Edwin, 3 Inner Temple lane 
James, Sir Jolin K. 81 Piccadilly 


Gregory, 





ion 


George, 
Henry, 








Surrey 












Cam- 





Aldgate 


| 


, Longley, 


Jay, William Chickall, 247 Regent street 

Jeaffreson, John F. 7 Canonbury lane, 
Islington 

Jeaffreson, H. Finsbury sq. St. Luke 

Jean, Kamienski, Esq, Bond street 

Jeffery, William, Foubert’s place 









Jenkins, Abel, 8 New inn 
Jephson, Sir Richard M. 8 Argyll stree 
Jervis, John J. 11 New sq Lincel: ! 





Johnson, John E. Bridewell Ios 
Jolinson, Murray M. .0 Austint 
Johnson, John J. Esq. 12 Chester place 


Johnston, Charles, 8 Southwi 
Paddington 

Johnston, Henry Roebuck, $ Southwic! 
crescent, Paddington 

Johnston, A. Laurence Pountn 


crescent, 


ey place 


















Johnson, H. 1 Stone b a »In’s 

Jones, John, Springtfi 

Jones ’ Henry Dervic = 33 3} Soho square 

Jones, Henry, 33 € hester square 

Jones, "Ch wles, 17 High row west 

Jones, H. B. Esq. 49 Montague square 

Judkins, J. R. .28 Devonshire street, 
Portland place 

Joyner, John, Elsham 

Karr, Walter Seaton, 36 St. James’s st. 

Karslake, Preston, 6 Queen square 

Kebbell, He nry, Allhallows wharf 

Keep, C harle s J. 5 Guildhall chambers 

Kelk, John, Bentley priory, Harro w 

Kenagh, Lieut.-Gen. T. 35 Albemarle st. 

Kennedy, James, 1 Bayham terrace 

Kerr, Lord Frederick, 14 Gt. George st. 





Kettle, J. L. R. 2 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Key, H. C. Esq. St. James’s street 
Keys, Richard, 136 Shoreditch 

Kidd, Lieut.-Col. J. United Service club 
King, George Kelly, 70 Cheapside 


King, Francis, Great Stanmore 

King, Sir Richard, 2 Chestertield street 

Charles, Enfield 

Kingdon, Richard, 3 Lawrence lane 

Kinsey, W. 20 Bloomsbury square 

Kuapp, C. 2 Brick ct. Middle Tempk 

Knight, George, Chelsea 

Knowles, James Thomas, 
buildings, Gray's inn 

Knox, William W. 3 Old B 

Kole, J. H. Tottenham 

La Terriere, Hampton Wick 





11 Raymond's 
u linet 
rington s 


William, 











La Terriere, Fenwick, rea m Wick 
Laing, S. Esq. M.P. 10 Tx ise yard 
Lamb, Robert, Haretield 

Lance, John H. 4 Plowden buildings, 


Middle Temple 

, W. 4 Bedford place 

ane, John, Wenlock road 

ander, Thomas, Kensington 

zandham, Col. Heury, Ordnance Offi 
Pall Mall 

angton, Henry J. Upper Thames street 

angdon, Robt. Knight, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge club 

L Col. C.F. R. Up. Grosver 

I oon Arthur, Kensin 

I Hemmin ._ 

Lay, John Goods all, 3S Av: 

Lay, John Watson, 3 Sava ize g 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Pmt et pe 


To) 


sascelles, 
ascelles, 
sawrence, 











saw, Phillip, High street, Aldgate 

zaylor, Joseph Compton ter. Islir 

zazenby, W illia am, Ealing 

wach, J. Esq. 2 New Cavendish street 

ith, — rick, Holborn hill 

Leman, H. 15 Threadneedle street 

Liddenh ali, . H. 16 Clapton terrace 

Lightfoot, H. W. 1 Orset pl. Paddington 

Lightfoot, Thomas, 10 Old Burlington st. 

Linklater, J. H. 17 Sise lane 

Lloyd, David, 18 Rood lane 

Lloyd, Lewis, jun. Lothbury 

Llewellyn, Henry, 9 park village east 

Locke, Joseph, Chelsea 

Lockner, C. Warwick house, Harrow 

Longley, Raynsford C. 6 Gt, Cumber 
place, M: arylebone 

John, 6 Gt. Cumberland place, 
Marylebone 

Lord, C. F. College cres. St. John’s wood 

Love, Martin, Stoke Newington 

Love, James, Hornsey road, Islington 

Luff, Henry, Sherbrett street, Poplar 

Lupton, John, 53 Bread street 

Lyttleton, Hn. Spencer, 31 St. James’s sq. 

Lynch, Mareus 8. Esq. 51 Beaumont st. 

Maberley, W. R. Esq. 154 Manchester sq. 

Maberley, K. C. Esq. 154 Manchester sq. 

M iberley, bee L. Esq. 15a Manchester sq. 

M‘Goun, A. 3 Royal Exchange buildings 

Malkin, “sacha T. Esq. 21 Wimpole st. 

Mansfield, R. B. Esq. Gt. Marylebone st. 

Manson, Edward, 8 King street 








Manners, Arthur, 20 Rutland gate 
Mann, Thomas, Edmonton 

Mantell, T. A. 20 Duke st. Bloomsbury 
Maple, J. Ledford lodge, Haverstock hill 


Maples, Frederick, 6 Frederick's place 

Margetson, R. Colebrook row, Islington 

Margetson, J. S. 17 Cheapside 

Marnham, John, Threadneedle street 

Martelli, C. H. A. 85 Eastbourne terrace 

Marshall, ey 3 Cross lane 

Marshall, C. 65 Church st. Whitechapel 

ee aay William H. Goolston street 

Martineau, Hubert, 2 Raymond's bldgs. 

Martin, Robert, Lombard street 

Martin, W. H. Esq. 25 Edward street, 
Portman square 

Martin, Alfred, Rood lane 

Marchant, William, Ashford 

Marriott, George, Great Chapel street 

Masterman, Edward, 33 Nicholas lane 






Matthews, Robert Hughes, Esq. 37 Upper 


George street, Portman sjua e 
Matthews, Joseph Poole, Gerrard street 
Maxwell, William, Beil yard, Holborn 
May, Thomas, 2 Middle Temple lane 
M‘Intosh, David, 24 Tavistock square 
M‘Lean, Robert, Old Swan wharf 
Melville, W. H. 8 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Meryon, Lewis H. 3 St. Mary Axe 
Meryon, Lewis Haddock, 3 St. Mary Axe 
Mercer, Robert Wyatt, West Drayton 
| Mer: -weather, James, Greenford 
Mery, W. Daniel, Twickenham 








Mer George, Edmonton 
Meredit h, Charles, 8 New square 
Merrick, inane Henry, Sunbury 
Meyer, James, Entield 

; W 


wn et. Thr 
, 0 Strand 
ge, Brook’s wharf 
es, Cannon street west 

use, Hendon 
Haretield 
etield 
falgar pl. 

















uth str 

, 3 Pall Mall « 
t pl. Marylebone 
1, 0 Cork street 
son, 14 Gt. 
. 105, Ebury street 


lo x 





Geo, st. 


winan, ¢ irles, junier, I 
wiman, Ma 
wman, Chark Hendon 
James, ! 





wman, 


Ww NY ey 
, Esq 
i 


Obe ‘0 apts 








Otter, Chari 
Owen, Cay 
Owt 





, Park stree 

3 "Throga r 

at St. Hel 

35 Wimpole strect 

s, 1 Ning street 

Paterson, Wm. Richard, County End, 
Great Stanmore 








Alex. A. 
Parkinson, Jame 


Park, 














Pattisson, James, 15 Furni 
Peacock, R. 5 Stanhope st. 
Peacock, Francis, 18 Craven street 
Peacock, \ 

Pearson, Mi ‘l, tede et 
Peel, Genera 

Pilly, Albert, Winchester 3 


Pepler, Jos. 12 Bathurst s 
Pepon, Col. James, 43 Pall Mal 
Admiralty 

26 Cecil street 


1 
Per: ier, John, 
John, 


Perrit g,. 

















Peyton, , Esq. Naight 

Ph ibury sq. Isli 

Phi Hipp Daniel, Bedfont 

Phil Richard N. Inner Te 

Phi lips, He ury, 44 Middlesex s 
Phillips, Lewis = St ck Exchang 
Pickering, Arthur P. 4 Stone bi iw 
Pickford, William, 25 Leadenhall street 
Pike, John R. 41 Threadneedle street 


Pine ki ud, G, Gt. 
Pinnigcr, Jas. . 
Pinniger, John A. Manley, 
buildings, Gray’s inn 
Pitt, Mr. E. Finchley rd. St 
Pitcher, Robt. S$ 
Pixley, Stewa.t, 8 Copthall court 


Russell st. Bloomsbury 
37 Wharton st. St. Luke 
5 Raymond 


. John’s wood 





Pollock, Edward James, Bedfont 

Pollock, Artht = sedfont 

Ponstord, Jas. F. 1 Upper Thames street 

Ponsonby, Ho “~" Spe enicer, 5 Burwood pl. 

Porter, Georg ld street, St. Luke 

Porthouse, Th ni 16 Northampton sq. 
Clerkenwell 


Po:ter, Richard, 47 Wood street 

Pott, John, Stanwell 

Pouncey, Gilbert, Finchley 

Powell, Frederick, 23 Fenchurch street 
Powell, Alfred L. 28 Fenchurch street 
Powell, Burdett R. 12 Copthall court 
Powell, George, 8 Beaufort buildings 
Powys, Mejor t! e Hon. H. 9 Waterloo pl. 


,; Poynder, Wm, E-q. 5 Wigmore street 





Kentish tn. 


1 
ise, Kentish ta. 


nuel, 24 St. James’s st. | 


| 
| 





—. 
| Praed, Winkworth M. "189 Flee street 
| Pratt, Richard, Twickenham : 
n, 16 Brecknock crescent 
. E. 16 St. James's 5 
» Mine ing 








rice, Thom is, 
Price, 


Prime, 


Geo. W 
Ric h a 


tt, Re Mary Ax 
M 








_18 St. 








n R. 10 Kine’ 
SWiss tavern, Fir 






e 
cower street, 
un. Threadnec 





ymibard 
Khodes, Harrison, Muswell 
Rhodes, Thomas Wm. Muswe 
lihodes, Arthur, Muswell hill 
, Rickards, Samuel, Acton 
Kichardson, Major M. 72 Wapping street 
St. George’s East : 7 
Richar 1, Edward, 15 Giltspnr street 






1 _ Robert, Colr 
John E. 


iey Hate! lane 
15 Warwick r lias, 





_ 3 #4 Duke st. 





Manchester 






r, 16 Warwick 
. 23 Old bldngs, I 
E sq 2 Charles st 
| Prey 17 M or hat 
’ Richard » 71 Wood street 


street 


ln’s in 






Du 


rkeley sq, 








il, Capt. Robt. Wyndham club, St, 
James's 
Rixen, Aug. Wm. 11 King William st, 
Ri on, Hy. G. Esq. 6 Half Moon st, 
4 ha W. Tottenham 
ha, $s Mims 
v. Li g Tree court, Inner 
mu, Anthony, 64 Mark | 
yn, John W.3 Muse 





W. J. 11 Greville pl. 3 
word, 45 linc t 















Het ment, J 
, Henry, Edmonton 
jun. Edmonton 

>a hom 1s, Edmont 
re or eg 
, Lord John, Ch 
Lord Francis, 2 

, Willia i, 60 Eust 
leigh, Charles 











» Regent's par 
ee Lilli ’ 
D. Esq. 94 Davie s street 


' ita a t .. 77 Old Broad street 
, Jos I fn on tn Wa place 
l " Ed x Lay Ken-ingt 
sndys,S.4 Franci 
Sandland, Robert, 55 Regent street 
Sanctien, Pp. 23 Cumberland terrace, Re- 








gent’s park 
Sapte, William, 77 Lombard street 
saunders, William, Hammersmith 
Saunders, Edward, eet west 


# annon st 
in, Isleworth 






DaWyer 
Sawyer, agt. anchester sq. 

. 145 Leadenhall st. 
She - perton 





Scott, Septimus, 
Scovell, ge, 33 Grosvenor place 
Scott, Charles, 24 Ely place, Holvorn 
tt, William, 85 Guildf rd street 

Scarl, James, South Mims 

Selwood, Mr. H. 49 Upper Grosvenor st. 
Sellis, William John, Esq. 38 Berners st. 
Somes, Joseph, 53 Cornhill 


George, Esq. 








Sewell, Henry, 76 Cannon strect 
Sewell, Henry, Stamford hill 
Sewell, Isaac, Stamford hill 
Shackle, Thomas, Ilayes 


Shawe, Lieut.- General, 24 Eator 
Shaw, Richard, 10 Cliffurd’s 
Sheath, William Watson, 264 Keg ze at a. 
Shephard, Captain, 7 Manstield s 
Sherborn, Francis, jun. Bedfon 
Shorter, John, Laurence Poun ts rey place 
skeggs, John Francis, Edmonton 
Skirrow, W. 5 Southwick pl. Paddington 








Slade, W. H. Eq. 25 Chapel street 
Sladen, Henry William, Great Stanmore 
Slader, Joseph, Great Stanmore 
Sladen, D. 59 Gloucester ter. 

Slate, David, Chiswell street, 





Silvester, John, 32 Wik ningto om sqt uare, 
Clerkenwell 
Simpson, William, Hendon 
Simpson, C. T.7 Old bidgs. Linc oln’s inn 
Simpson, James Tennant, 2 Moorgate st. 
Smee, William A. Chiswell st. St. Luke 
Smedley, Francis, 40 Jermyn street 
Smith, Edward, 10 Down st. Piccadilly 
Smith, Thomas, 15 Burlington street 
Smith, Eric, Esq 45 Wilton crescent 
Smith, George, Exq. 57 Conduit — 
Smith, Mr. Thomas, 4 Albemarle str 
Smith, wey G. 6 Spring st. Pa idington 
Smith, C. B. 7 Luffoell park ter. Islington 
Smith, Snsien 20 Gueen street 
Smith, Arthur, 105 Upper Thames 
Smithes, Heary, 60 Ma k lane 
Smithes, Join, 60 Mark lane 
Smith, Henry H Fenchurch street 
Smith, William, 3 Ludgate street 
Smith, Nic holas, British hotel 
Suell, Edward, Esq. 27 Albemarle street 





street 

















«£ 


DDD 


DOD DA 
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ee ee 
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September 29, 1855 
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saat Snook, Thomas E Reg gentdock, Millw all Wadham, wm, E sq 12 Is phe jane i 1 rT ondo yn street Fisher, John, 23 Duke street 
Bi Soames, Deniel Wilshen, Pinner Waddilove, Edward, 17 icester place, hos 13 } Russell pl. Fitzroy sq. Foot, William, Twickenham 
nt anthers, C . H. Esq. 84 Albany Portman square y. . Ho E. B. Pa 1M all east Foxlee, M. A. St. John st. rd. Clerkenwell 
“ > Pp 33 Cambridge terra Waddilove, Granville, 17 Gloucester pl. W William Hh nry, Frank, John, Leadenhall market 
Portman square Wy 1, Edward Ja ‘ Frewin, Edward, 32 High Holborn 
; * 15 West bourne terra Wynne, Lewelyn, 10 Cunningham place, | Fricker, Thomas, Leadenhall market 
" de, Islington Mary vk bone Fuge, Eliza, Chelsea 
, Fon bE: ield Wynya: d, Wm. Esq. 27 Chester street Faller, . y Aun, 64 Newgate strect 
iilbert > Russell sqnare Yorke, Hon. Elliot Thos, Park street 1, Charles, 3 Oxford market house 
sel uw eeren a ' vomas Betts, jun. Chelsea 
pulchre liam, Leadenhall market 
, LIST of PERSONS being ASSESSED Green, Robert, 14 Portman street 
5 veck st SERVANTS f whom GAME CER- | Gunston, Daniel, 83 Connaught terrace 
PIFICATES are t 1 out at 1/.7s.6d. Gunston, Thomas, Upper st. Islington 
each, incladi the addit val duty of | Haines, Richard, 51 New Bond street 
Ietor U per cent e Act of 3 Vic. cap. Hamilton, J. 29 Montagu st. Montagu sq. 
1 Schedules A and B Harris, H. 49 Duke st. Manchester sq. 
Ansted, Miles, Laleham—by the Earlof Hill, James, Grosvenor street 
; n I an . Horne, Christopher, Leadenhall market 
. r, 8, ke stre ¢ Billin s Ww ae i Kent—by Howard, Ebenezer, Leadenhall market 
rd tl ,M — am, 3 Park strect J.B. Cla ior of Hen- Hunt, Thomas, 2 Grafton st. Fitzroy sq. 
y rd e, T. Arthur, Esq. 16 Curzon street Ca- den, Kent : Hunter, Maria, Leadenhall market 
wie . Wm. Esq. 16 Curzon street : n, Thomas—by Mr, Eady, Red | Yurley, G. Tabernacle sq. Shoreditch 
Hl, William, Great Stanmore stre , Clerkenwell Inwood, James, Chelsea 
t, James, Ealing s—by Mr. Eady, Red | Jackson, Edw ard, 60 Newgate street 
e, G. Spital sq. Norton Folgat ‘ Clerkenwel Jennings, James, 23 Newgate street 
- Dulwich hill y. N rth am, Herts—by | Johnson, Thomas, 19 Newgate street 
M. 1 Middle Temple lane for Northam, Herts Joshua, John, 13 Copthall court 
Stuth . 18 Sussex pl. Marylebone rit Lingtield, Surrey—by | King, Henry, Church street, Whitechape! 
Stutfield, W. 15 Leinster ter. Padding G. Halthide ingfield, Surrey Lack, William, Leadenhall market 
Sturt, Edward, 9! Wood street South Mims—by | Maish, John, Leadenhall market 
Stuart, Dugald, 25 Old bids. Li inn 1, for Wrotham | Mason, George, 5 € hapel street 
reet, Stuart, Hon Sir Je in, Lin un } = x Moody, Charles, Goswell rd. Clerkenwell 
Stuart, J. jun. 25 Old bldgs. Lincoln's inn Kel , Thomas, South Mims—by s. O. | Mould, Charles, 5 Store street 
Surman, W. H. 11 New sq. Lincoln's inn | ha Z t Percival, Esq. for the Bridge Foot | Newton, Jeremiah, 136 Tottenham ct. rd. 
Swann, William, 1 Queen square Webber, Al estate § c Norman, J. 93 Bishopsgate st. without 
Symes, John, 44 Fish street hill | New road Long, Seth, Wrotham, Kent—by J. Rigg, | Parsons, Mrs. Anna, 49 South Audley st. 
Tanq 1eray, John 8. Brent st. Hendon } Webber, John me. the manor of Wrotham, Kent Phillips, George, 5 Red Lion passage 
- Taj ling T. 105 w ood street Weekly, Rich Rich Mark, West Wickham, Kent—by | pjgott, 1, 14 Newgate market 
: Taylor, } Hl. ert lam blds. Gray’s inn | Wellam, Henry, L. Lloyd jun. Wickham park, Kent Putman, 3 Market st. Oxford st. 
Taylor, H. > Boon road, Islingto | Wells, W illiam, Robins, Thomas, Enfield—by E. J. Wil- Rice, Messrs. (Brothers), Goswell road, 
inn Taylor, John, jun. Queen street place West, Wm Tho f na for Becch and Great Nast Hyde Clerkenwell 
3 Taylor, Richard, Bedfont | West, George Li \ farms Rouch, F. 18 Upper King st. Bloomsbury 
“ign Taylor, William, Heston Wetherell, N. 3 : t Wright, Jose; 2 Cornwall crescent—by | Rudd, C. H. 1 Clarence pl. Regent's pk. 
Teesdale, John M. Fench ure h str Wetton, Cl street Charles Bovet, Litthe Thurloe hall, | Spriggins, Geo. T. Leadenhall market 
» St. Thatcher, C. Fox, 2 Park pl. Paddi , . Suffolk Stapleton, Williams, Staines 
Thistlethwayte, A. Esq. 15 Grosvenor sq way ee Stradley, Benjn. Leadenhall market 
t. Thomson, Altred T. 1. Bond g, 1 LIST of PE RSONS not being Assessed Todd, John, Ken-ington 
st. Thompson, Berks W. Esq. Oxf ! Thomas, Li tre t { Servants) w wwe taken out GAME | Todd, W. and J. 16 Lamb’s Conduit st. 
n, Capt. T. 6 Dover stree White » Robs F. 33 et t CE RTIEM ATES it 4/. Os, 10d. each, Todd, John, 10 Queen's row 
n, James, Friern Barnet iwi hitnal i, liam Burgess W hitehall including the additional duty of 10 per Tucker, William, 287 Strand 
ner norogood, William, 22 Sussex street, | Whitehouse J.C. 30 ¢ ul, Re- cent under the Act of 3 Vic. ‘ec, 17. | Vaughan, Alice, Leadenhall market 
Tottenham court road gent’s park dule C). Vyse, James, Newgate market 
hompson, W. 2 Conduit st. Paddington | Wigan, Edw. 17 Highbury Mila W m. Twickenham—by Sir Wm. Wallis, Mary, Swallow place 
hompson, Henry, E-q. 16 Wimpole st. Wigan, Hen. 17 Highbury ter Clay, M.P.—(place not stated. Weatherby, Edward, 30 Newgate street 
one Thornton, Thos. Old Swan whart Wigram, Arthur Jas. Esq e “ Westmoreland, J. 34 Little Newport st. 
Thompson, Edward, Salter’s hall Wis —. lr. L. 4 Stone bld : iid aie . Whitehouse, J. Church st. Whitechapel 
Thomson, Patrick J. 6 Billiter square Wilde, Geo. 9 New square, LIST OF PERSONS LICENSED TO | Wilkins, John, 24 Elizabeth street 
Thrapp, Henry Joseph, Kensington Wilson, Fl vod P, Georg DEAL IN GAME, Woolcott, Isaac, 30 Litth Newport st. 
Tichmarsh, John, 28a Regent street bard street Adams, Lewis, 30 Elizabeth street Made up to September 15, 1855. 
Tillyer, William, Feltham Wild, William, 7 M Ames, Georg 2 B enheim terrace By order of the Board, 
re] Timins, W. R. Esq. Oriental club Wilkinson, Thomas urne ter eorge, n’s terrac T. KEOGH, Secretary. 
la. Timley, Charles, 1 Millbrook place Wilshen, Henry, Great ‘ arles D. ‘6 ‘Mo omb street Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House. 
ett Ti all, Chas. J. 4 Clements lane Wilshin, Henry, 33 Ed ad ( = a —_—— 
oe the Rev. Alfred, Hayes Wilcox, Sidney, Star } Mount street PENALTIES. 
Toby, Henry, Chelsea William, Le onal d, Tot i y, Uxbridge The Commissioners of Inland Revenu 
1, Rich ard W illiam, 19 Piccadilly Williams, Edwar . Jones, Entield 1 im, Hanwell hereby give Notice, that every person 
$ hard Blunt, Harmondsworth |; Williams, William, Kensall New town Beavan, Th mas, White Rose court taking, killing, or pursuing game, with- 
»,13 Throgmorton street | Williams, comes , Laleham Le valey, John, 8 Portsdown terrace out first obtaining a certificate, incurs a 
oh 28q. 48 Conduit street Williams, Robert Wynae, “4 Bedford pl. | Bedford, John, 61 Newgate street penalty of 20/, and is also liable to be sure 
, Wm. ic ariton House terrace Williams, Jno. junior, Stox k Exe hang Bellet, John, Leadenhall market charged in double the amount of the cere 
ter s, Job n, Esq. 37 Cavendish square Williamson, James, 10 Gre - James st. Bowen, I. 66 George street, Portman sq. | titicate-duty. 
. Tho: as, jun. Spring gardeus Wills, Algernon, Founder’s hall Brooke + Dys eadenhall market Any person in pursuit of game refusing, 
, Arthur W. Pinner Willoughby, Thomas, 11 Cunningham pl. Bro ke, and FE. Le adenhall market on being duly required, to produce his 
Toul min, Frederick J. Upper Clepton Marylebone ! ncis, 10 Newgate street certificate, or to permit the same to be 
T i, Harvey, 35 Woburn place Wimbus h, Hen. Esq. 2 Halkin street 3 Newcastle place read, or a copy thereof to be taken, or re- 
ce ! zu H. B. Esq. 30 Hertford st. omas W. Esq. 83 Piccadilly 30 Upper George street, Port- | fusing to declare his true name and placc 
Trillie, Th mas, Hammersmith Winter, Henry, New Adelphi chambers man equare. of residence, also incurs a penalty of 20/, 
rn Trist, George, Old Broad strect Windley, ¢ oe wiles, We st Drayton Byrne, Il. 14 Ru ifford’s row, Islington Gamekeepers are desired to take notice 
Trinder, Henry, Finchley road Withal/, William, 7 Parliament street ' Bar L eadenhall market that a certificate at the rate of 1/. 7s. 6d, 
e- Tucker, Hency, 30 Gresham strect Wood, Fre a rick, West Smith ld Cl 4 High st. Marylebone will not authorize any person to kill game 
Tudor, Henry, 46 Westbourne terrace Wood, Hugh, 7 Westbourne st Ps udt ( , 0 Albany street | beyond the limits of the manor for which 
q Tanstall, Mr. John, 5 Grafton street Wood, Joseph Carter, 67 Victoria str et Clisby, John, 2 Brecknock place he is deputed; and, in order that a cer- 
Turner, B. Brecknell, 31 Haymarket Wood, Henry, Northumberland street Cocks, James, Kensington tificate at such a rate of duty may protect 
st Twells, P. 2 Stone bldgs. Lincoln’s inn Wood, George, Ealing Cooke, James H. Holborn bridge a gamekeeper, it is requisite, not only 
Tyler, Edward F, Esq. 71 Harley strect Woodd, Basil Geo ltield, Hampstead | Courtney, 1, Bathurst etreet that he should be deputed by some lord 
Urwick, Richard, Foster lane Woodward, John, Laleham Cowper, Frederic k, 14, Portman place or lady of a manor or reputed manor, but 
Upton, Major-Gen. Hon. A. 2c Albany Woodhouse, W. H. Bedford hotel, Covent | Croton, William, Little Sussex place also that such deputation should be re- 
allance, Henry, 20 Essex street garden Croton, Stephen, 21 Westbourne terrace | gistered with the Clerk of the Peace, or 
e Vale, John, 31 Carlton villas, Paddington | Woodhouse, Robert, Lincoln’s inn zs, Samuel, Lower Clapton the gamekeeper will be liable to be sure 
Vardon, Arthur, 10 Craven hill gardens, | Woodham, James, St. Michiac I's alley Cutbush, Reuben, Highgate | charged in double the duty of 4/. 0s. 10d., 
Paddington Woodley, John, 7 Crutchedfriars Davis, James, Leadenhall market and also to be prosecuted by any common 
Vardon, Capt. F. C. 15 Dorset square Woodgate, Francis, 140 Westbourne ter. | Dean, Frederick, 32 Newgate street informer for the penalty of 20/, 
° Venables, C. 103 High st. Whitechapel Woodg ate, Steph n, 1 Marlbro’ ter. Pdn. | East, James, Newgate market { .B.—It is the intention of the Com- 
bb Venables, Jos, H. 17 Cambridge square Woodbridge, Steph, Harrow-on-the-hill Edmonds, Mary, Leather mkt. Leadenhall | missioners of Inland Revenue to publish 
Venables, John, High street, Aldgate Woodman, Vere, jun. Great Stanmore Ellis, Edward John, 9 New st. Dorsetsq. | in a se parate list the names and resi- 
. 16 Highbury park, Islington | Wormald, John, 1 Fleet street Eustace, Edwin F. 22 Newgate street dences of all persons surcharged in dou- 
2iward, South Mims Wray, John C. 6 Suffolk street Fenn, George, 27 Frith street, Soho ble duty for sporting without certificates, 
. Frederick, Pinner Wright, J. L. 2 South square, Gray's inn | Fisher, James, Oxford street ' - = 
Now ready, | NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


Just publis shed, 

)LEMENTARY TREATISE ON 

4 CHEMISTRY. By Wititam Grecory, Pro- 
fessor sol on stry in the i niversity of Edinburgh. 

Edit aburgh : .and C. Brack. London: Loxemays. 


price 5s. 


NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS, 
In royal 8vo. Illustrated, price 21s. 


NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS, 
VISITED IN 1851. 

Followed by Journals of Excurs ions in the High Alps 
of Dauphine, », Berne, and Savoy. By James D. Forues, 
— L. F.R.S. &e. &e. . < 

* This is one of those books which we need not blush 
to noeens to foreign philosophers and men of learning 


a specimen of the literature of science in England, * 
=e 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Brack; London: Loxemax 


and Co. 


Now ready, price 1s. 
piices'é GUIDES to DE RBYS HIRE, 
DEVON and CORNWALL, and HAMPSHIRE 
and ISLE OF WIGHT. ; 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Back. London: SMiTH 
and Sow, Strand. 


sr: 
0 TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE- 
Fait boos AND TRAVELLING MAPS—Last 
and | ons—will be found to contain all the most recent 
useful information for trav elling in this country. 
endon: Smutu and Sow, 133, Strand ; and sold by all 
k sellers, 

















| 


| 


CLASS BOOK 


comprising Extracts from the most 
distinguished Poets of this Country, 


POETRY; 


4 


of ENGLISH 


Bart. 
from Chaucer to 


QCOTLAN D. 
From the Earliest Period to the Close of the 
Rebellion, 17 


By Sir Watter Scorr, 


46; contained in the Tales of a Grand- 


the Present Time. By Danret Scrymcrovr. Price | father. Seventeenth Edition, in 2 vols. price 10s, 

is. 6d. bound ; or in 2 Parts, at 2s. 6d. each. bound; or royal Svo. cloth, price 6s, 

Samah: 4. SS. Bak: eae Sooke SCOTLAND. By P. F. Tyruer, Esq. Enlarged 
crown 8vo, Illustrated, Vol. and Continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. James 


pu, “MODE RN 
STREL; 


F.S.A. Scot. 
Edinburgh : 


CHOOL 
\ GRAPHY. 


by W. 
or 8vo. price lds. 6d. 


The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has yet 
fallen in our way; it is at once a duty and a pleasure 
to recommend it.”— English Journal of Education. 


ATLAS for BEGINNERS 
coloured Maps of the prineipal 

In oblong 12mo. price 2s. 6d. | 
Apam and Cuaries Brack; soldbyall | 


‘CHOOL 
\ A Series of 27 
Countries in the World. 
Edi. burgh : 


Apam and Cuarres Brack. 
LonoMaAN and Co, 
BLACK’S SCHOOL 

ATLAS of MODERN 

New Edition. 

cipal Maps required for Instruction in Phy-ical, 

cient, and Scripture Geography. 

Hivoues, Sipney Hatt, and others. 


“SCOTTISH. “MIN- 


or the Songs of Scotland of the Past tion | ‘ 
Half Century; with Memoirs of the Poets. Also, Institution, 
SKETCHES ‘and SPECIMENS in ENGLISH FRANCE. 
VERSE of the MOST CELEBRATED MODERN 
GAELIC BARDS, By Cuartes Rocrrs, LL.D. 


London : Patriarchal 


ATLASES. 

GEO- 
Containing the prin- 
An- 
A Series of 37 Maps, 
Royal 4to, 


bound. 


Booksellers. 


PALESTINE. 


and Chronological Table, Continued to 1853, 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Woodhouselee, Professor of Universal History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 
Price 3s, bound. 

Edinburgh : 


Taytor, D.D.; and adapted to the purposes of Tui- 
by ALex. Rerp, 


LL.D. Rector of the Edinburgh 
Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
By Sir WAvrer Scorr, 


Bart. New Edi- 


tion, Illustrated, price 4s. 


By Jonny Krrro, D.D. From the 


Age to the Present Time; containing In- 


troductory Chapters on the Geography and Natural 
History of the Country, and on the Customs and In- 
stitutions of the Hebrews. 
amination by ALex. Rerp, LL.D. 
burgh Institution. 
lestine, 4s. bound. 


MODERN 


With Questions for Ex- 
Kector of the Edin- 


Price 3s. 6d.; or with Map of Pa- 


HISTORY. By A. F. Tyrrer, Lord 


' 

} 

Woodhouselee, Professor of Universal History in the 
| University of Edinburgh. 
} 


New Edition, with a Map 
Price 3s. 


By A. F. Tytter, Lord 
With a Map of the Werld, 


A. and C. Brack. London: Hovistox 
and SroxeMaN, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[September 29, 1855. 





RAILWAY READING.—This day, price 3s. boards ; 
4s. cloth gilt, 
EWIS ARUNDEL; or the Railroad 
of Life. By F. E. Smeptey, Esq., Author of 
“ Frank Fairlegh.” 
Avtavr Har, Virtue, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, in handsome folio, price 6s. 


art VI 
HE FERNS OF GiEAT BRITAIN, 
Nature-Printed (Life Size). Parts I. to VI. are 
always on Sale. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, 


Bouverie Street. 








Boun’s Crassicat Liprary ror Oc TOBER. 
pL Y’S NATURAL HISTORY, 


translated, with copious Notes, by the late Dr. 


Bostock and H, T. Rirey, Esq. Vol. III. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 
Henny G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s STanpARD Liprary FoR OCTOBER. 
‘MYTH’S LECTURES ON THE HIS- 
h TORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
New Edition, with the Author’s last corrections, an 
additional Lecture, and a General Index. Complete 
in two vols. Vol. I. Post 8vo.cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, C ovent Garden, 








Boun’s Britisn Ciassics ror Ocroser. 
| EFOE’S WORKS, edited by Sir 

Watter Scorr. Vol. V. containing the Hrsrory 
or THE GReaT PLacvE or Lonpon, 1665, (to which is 
added, the Firr or Lonpoy, 1666, by an anonymous 
writer); Tux Storm; and the True-Bors Exoutsuman, 
Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s Sctentiric LipRaRY FOR OcTopei 


TOCKHARDTS AGRICULTU R AL 
CHEMISTRY, or Chemical Field Lectures; a 
familiar Exposition of the Chemistry of Agriculture, 
addressed to Farmers; translated from the German, 
with Notes by Prof. Henrrey, of King’s College. To 
which is added, a Paper on LIQUID MANURE, by 
J.J. Mecur, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Dedicated, by permission, to _ Right ‘Hon, Sir B. Hail. 
Now ready, e 43. 
T= METROPOLIS Loc AL MANAGE- 
MENT ACT, (Sir B. Hall's Act,) with Notes, 
Analysis of the leading Provisions of the Act, copious 
Index, Xe. &c. By James J. Scorr, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
London: Kyicur and Co. 90, Fleet Street. 











omplete in 2 volume 
JROF ESSOR JOHN STON’ S CHEMIS- 
TRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

“With numerous En; gravings on Wood, price lls. 62. 

** Mr. Johnston’s book is a book for the pe ople $ ; 
there is hardly a fact or a principle that it would not be 
tor the benefit of the richest as well as the poorest to 
know.” — itheneum, 
WittiamM BLackwoop and Soys, ae &L ondon. 





This day is published, 8vo. 2s. ; post free, 2s. 7d. 

THE TRAN SCEN DEN TALISTS 
A Satire for the Age, in Two Fyttes of Song. 

By the Reverend Arcner GuRNE 

Charles the Fir 


Author of * King 






” * Iti is time 
hat old hys sterical mock disease should die. 
= 


Nothing but idiot gable! ee Maud. 
London: Tuomas Boswortn, 215, Regent Street. 
THE CLAIMS OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 

This day is published, demy 8vo. fr ls. 62. 
HE WHOLE EVIDENCE against the 
CLAIMS of the ROMAN CHURCH. By the 


Rev. 


Sanperson Ronins, M.A. Rector of St. James’s, 
Dover. 
Contents: Chapter I. Evidence of Scripture—II. 


Testimony of the Primitive Church—III. Origin and 
Progress of the Usurpation—IV. Forgeries and Cor- 
ruption of Documents—V. Failure of the Succession— 
VI. Want of Unity in Doctrine—VII. The Council of 
Trent—VIII. The Claim of Infallibility. 

London: LoncmMay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 

ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 

POETS.--This day, the Second Vol. 2s. td. cloth, of 














| 


YUTLER’S POETICAL WORKS. | 


} With Memoir and Notes, 
be completed in three volumes. 
— =. d, 
Vols. I. 2s. Od. « 


by Rozert Bett. To 


CHAUCER. 


SURREY, MINOR POE TS, and BU CKHU RST. 
2s. Gd. 

SIR T. WYATT. 23s, 6d. 

WALLER. 2s. 6d. 

THOMSON. 2 vols. 5s. 

DRYDEN. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. 


OLDHAM. 2s. 6d. 

COWPER. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. 

SONGS FROM THE DRAM ATISTS. 
SHAKSPEARE’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


—_— BOOKS 
PRICES. 


2s. 6d. 





1. WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S THEOLOGICAL 
CATALOGUE. New Edition, Oct. 1855. 

2. WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S CLASSICAL CA- 
TALOGUE, 

3. WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S GERMAN CA- 
TALOGUE. 

4. WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S FRENCH CA- 
TALOGUE. 

5. WILLIAMS and po ag S$ EUROPEAN 


LINGUISTIC CATALOG 
WILLIAMS and NORG ATE $ ORIENTAL CA- 

TALOGUE, 

. WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S SPANISH CA- 

TALOGUE, 

. WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S SCIENTIFIC 
BOOK CIRCULAR, Nos. 1 to 3. 

One penny stamp will frank any of the above Cata- 

logues. 

*.* The cheapest method of procuring Foreign 
Books, now the book-postage is reduced, is to have 
them sent by post from the importers. 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


= 


— 


@ 


AT FOREIGN | 





- 








RASER’S MAGAZINE 
for OcToneR, 


Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. ConTAINS: 


Noctes Ambrosianz. | Rape lies. 
Sketches and Studies from | The Hanoverian Coup 
Belgium.— Mechlin. a , 


Niebuhr and Lewis on the 
Early Roman History. 
Cantegrel. 
Shakspere’s Minor Poems. | The Beech-Tree of Alder- 
Hinchbrook. By J. C. shaw. 
Jeaffreson. Conclusion. | The War and its Oppo- 
Italy, and Art in Italy. nents. 
Part I1.—The Northern 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sow, West Strand. 


B LACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN E, 
for Ocroper 1855. No. COCCLXXX. 
Price 2s. 6@. ConrTEents: 
North and the Noctes. 
Zaidee: a Romance.—Part XI. 
The Baltic in 1855.—Part II. 
Modern Light Literature—History. 
From Madrid to Balaklava. 
Books for the Holidays. No. 
Work upon Sporting. 
An Old Contributor at the Sea-Side. 
Centr alization—A Dialogue. 
s a Campaign. Written in a Tent in 
Part X.—Chap. XXVIII. Progress 
Chap. XXV II1I.—Battle of the 
Chap. XXIX. A Crisis in the 


An Excursion to Point 
Manabique, in Central | 
Americ a. 


II.—Any Recent 





of the 
Traktir Bridge. 
Campaign. 

Ww Wittiam B BLack Woop ar ud Sons, E dinburgh x London. 


Siege. 





UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


for Ocroser, price 2s. 6d. Contarns: 
1. The Plan of the War. 
2. The Fortunes of Glencore, 
3. The Civil Service. 
4, North About, or 
Forth to Clyde. 
5. The Dramatic Writers of Ireland. 
6. Origin of the Russians. 
7. Lady Clare. By Mary C. 
8. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
9, Alberico Porro; a T - of the Milanese Revolu- 
tion of 1848. Part I 
10. Clytemnestra, and other Poems. 
Meredith. 
11. Ballads from the German. 
12. Educational Reform. 
Dublin: James M‘Grasmax, 50, Upper Sackville 
Street; Witttam 8S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row, 
London. And all Booksellers. 


B ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
) Price Half-a-Crown, 
Contents for Ocrover. No, CCXXVI. 
The Fall of Sebastopol. 


Lycanthropy in London; 
Wilton Crescent. 

Woman in Turkey. 

War Critics. 

In Sebastopol. 

Another Passage in a Dark Story. 

Nicolaief, Kherson, and Perecop. 

Adventures of Benjamin Bobbin the Bagman. By 
Crawford W “> 

Sydney Smith. By Monkshood. 

London: Ricuarp Bentriey, New Burlington Street. 


(sors SURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, 
Harrison Aryswortnu, Esq. 


ccccxVIII. 





Chaps. VIIT. to X. 
Notes of a Yacht Cruise from 
No, VIII. 
F. Monck, 


By Owen 





or the Wehr-Wolf of 
By Dudley Costello. 








Edited by w. 
Contents for Ocrover. No. 
The Crimea and its Inhabitants, 
France and its Hopes. By Cyrus Redding. 

St. Mare Girardin. By Sir Nathaniel, ~ 

The True History of a Fog. 

Country Newspapers and their Editors. 

Lyric s By Tt. Westwood. 

sas They Are in America. 

ssia and the Russians. 

Crime and Petty Offences in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Alexander Andrews, 

“ Pauvre Petite 24 

England. 

Stoke Dotterell; or the Liverpool Apprentice. 
The Fountain Beaulieu. By G. W. Thornbury. 
The Prebendary’s Daughter. By the Author of 

** The Unholy Wish.” 

Diary of a First Winter in Rome—1854. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Bookse liers and Newsmen. 


On the Ist of October 1855 will be publishe d, price ls. 
with Two Illustrations by H. K. Browne 


(Phiz), 
Part 12 of 
| ARRY COVERDALE’S COURT- 
SHIP, AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT: 
showing how this misguided young man fell from the 
ways of good fellowship and (in)sobriety ; how for his 
sins he was condemned to—Matrimony ; together with 
a detailed account of his sufferings in that state of 
bondage! By Frank E. Smeptey, Author of “ Frank 
Fairlegh,” ‘* Lewis Arundel,” &e. 
Virtve, Hatt, and Virtve, 25, Paternoster Row. 





Chasse” of M. Louis Viardot in 











]DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCVIIL. VIIL. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS and BIL LS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub. 
lishers IMMEDIATELY. 
London: Lone AN | and Co. 39, Paternoster Row, 





\ EW QUAR TERLY REVIEW, =a 
4a Digest of Current Literature, for Ocroner, con. 
taining Reviews of all the New Publications, is ready 
this day. Brice 2s. 6d. 

_ London: THom as Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street, 


ONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. IX. price 6s. for OcropEr, 
CONTALNS : 


1. Bunsen’s Egypt. 

2. Life and Death in Coal-Mines. 

3. The Fall of the Byzantine Empire. 

4. Nicholas Copernicus. 

5. Recent Apologies for the Greek Church. 

6. The General Post-oftice. 

7. Home Heathenism, 

8. Alfred Tennyson: Maud, and other Poems, 
9. Exposition of the Fine Arts in Paris. 


Brief Literary Notices 
Waxros and Manerty, U pper Gower Street, 
and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


pemsu SRLY REVIEW, 


London : 


QUARTERLY 
No. XLIV. price 6s. will be published Ocroneg |, 
ConrTenTs: 
Sir Isaac Newton. 
The War in Asia. 
Spenser—his Life and Poetry. 
. Lands of the Slave and the Free, 
Paris in 1855. 
3. The Christ of History. 
. Tennyson’s Maud. 
. War Policy of Great Britain. 
9, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard; and StmpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court. 


This day is publis shed, price 5s. Number a of the 
ATIONAL REVIEW. 
a CONTENTS * 
1. The First Edinburgh Reviewers. 
2. Decimal Coinage. 
3. Sir G. Lewis on Early Roman History. 
4. A Novel or Two. 
5. The Civil Service and the Competitive Principle, 
6. Tennyson’s Maud. 
7. The Statesmen of the Day. 
8. St. Paul. 
9. The Fall of Sebastopol. 
10. Summary of Theology and Mental Philosophy. 
11. Summary of Political Philosophy and Economy, 
12. A List of Books suitable for Reading Societies, 
UL ondon : Ropert THEopaL D, 26, Paternoster Row. 


TESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XVI. Ocroper 1855, Price 6s, 
1. Theism. 
2. Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
3. The Position of Woman in Barbarism and 
among the Ancients. 
* Evangelical Teaching: Dr. Cumming. 
. Drunkenness not Curable by Legislation. 
The London Daily Press. 
Cc wm B. ary Literature: } 1. 
sophy—} 2. Politics and Education—¢ 
24. Philology—? 5. History, Bios graphy, 
and Travels—} 6. Belles Lettres— 7. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King W iNliam Street, 
Strand. 


mn THE ROYAL ART-GALLE 


ot Coto 


po 





REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS * 





Theology and Philo- 
3. Science— 
Voyages 





THE ROYAL RIES, 
RT-JOURNAL for Ocroper, price 


2s. 6d. Conrarns Engravings of The First-Born, 
by Van Lerius, and Fisher- Boys, by W. Collins, R.A. 
from the Royal Collection at WwW indsor, and an Engrave 
ing from the Statue of The Day-Dream, by P. ‘Mac- 
Dowell, R.A. The Literary Contents include—Marks 
of Gold and Silversmiths, by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A.— 
Architecture, LA Relation to Sanitary Improvement, 
by E. Hall, F. —Geology, its Relation to the Pic- 
turesque, by R. ‘tant F.R.S.— sane Ivory Carvings 
—British Artists, No Sir C. Eastlake, P.R.A. 
illustrated—Frene h Criticism on English Art—Photo- 
graphs from Sebastopol—The Results of the Expo- 
sition of 1855, by G. Wallis—with a large number of 
Engravings from ‘Works now exhibited in Paris. 
Vinrve and Co. 25, Paternoster Row, London; and 
all Booksellers. 


Now ready at all the Libre aries, in 3 vols. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


{ERTRUDE; ; or Family Pride. 
W “A wonderfully interesting and original novel. 
—THerald. 
** Brilliant and full of incident.”—Daily News. 
Also, just published, in 3 vols. 
HE PRIEST’S NIECE By the 
Author of ‘* Lionel Deerhurst.” 
Hvrst and Biackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henny Cotsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 




















PARLOUR LIBRARY, 
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BOOKS. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK, OF PORTUGAL.* 
Tne conclusion to be drawn from this very capital guide to Por- 
tagal is, Do not go to Portugal unless you are prepared to undergo 
ance in the cause of prospects. When the author of the vo- 
— was in the country two years ago, there were only two dili- 
s,—there are now three, but if there were more there are 
no roads for them to travelon. The saddle is the only way of 
journeying, save in the oney of a few cities. Except perhaps 
jn Lisbon, there are no good hotels; beyond a few t towns, 
there are no inns anywhere. Portugal has never produced a first- 
rate painter or a sculptor, and her collections of art are nothing. 
The sights or exhibitions which draw tourists to other places to 
see, or to say they have seen, exist not. Catholic and wealthy as 
the kingdom once was, the lover of ecclesiastical antiquities will 
find little to gratify him. ‘No European country has less inte- 
resting ecclesiology than Portugal: there are certainly not a hun- 
dred and fifty old churches in the kingdom; the French invasion, 
the great earthquake, and the rage for rebuilding in the eighteenth 
century, having destroyed almost all.” Palaces and public build- 
ings are heavy affairs, their effect arising less from themselves 
than from their site. But the scenery is transcendent; the wild, 
the beautiful, the luxuriant, the unique, are to be found singly or 
in conjunction—that is to say, in some provinces. In Alemtejo, 
the first province on the Southern bank of the Tagus, the unique 
character of the scenery requires an equally unique cast of mind 
to admire it. 

“Sandy deserts, vast heaths covered with cistus, and barren mountains, 
compose the greater part of its extent: the traveller may pass league after 
league without myn Me village, house, tree, man, beast, or bird. Though 
ance so fertile as to be called by Cesar the Sicily of Spain, and to be named 
in medieval times ak gy! of the peninsula, it is now as badly cultivated 
wit is thinly populated. It imports much, and exports nothing; the olives 
are mostly wild, and the oil is therefore execrable. There is scarcely any 
wood, except the chesnut forests near Portalegre ; and the rarity of trees may 
be judged by the fact that a single tree has in some instances a name as if it 
were a place,—thus, Azambujeiro, near the Serra de Caldeir&o, is a lonely 
tree and nothing else.” 

In the adjoining province of Algarve there are some landscapes 
of a striking character; but the greater part is bare, rugged, ae 

ing. There are wild beasts in the mountains—* the in- 
itants talk of serpents fifteen feet in length and five in thick- 
ness”; it is certain that there is a really dangerous reptile, a 
lizard called the gecho. There are places, however, where the 
Sybarite excursionist, disgusted with his food, disordered by his 
drink, tormented in what should be his couch of repose, and weary 
slike of his journey and his life, may meet his fate without the 
guilt of suicide. 

“ The traveller should be warned against the extreme unhealthiness of 
some parts of this province. In several places it is dangerous to sleep, even 
for a night : they will be mentioned in their due order. The proverb says, 

* Quem ir ao ceo queira 
: Va-se primeiro a Aljezur ou 4 banda da Quarteira’; 
ti. ‘If you wish to go to heaven, sleep in the town of Aljezur, or on the 
bank of the Quarteira.’ The country surrounding these places is never free 
from epidemic fever.” 

The customs of the people are as backward as the country, and 
the lover of hospitality displayed towards himself will say as bad. 
“Tarkey contains no bells, and yet men dine.” They also eat a 
mid-day meal in Portugal ; but as far as regards the stranger, dining 
at the cost of his friends is an unknown art. 

soo. The tourist who may take letters of recommendation to any Portuguese 

'y must never for a moment expect to be asxed to dinner, such an invi- 

being exceedingly rare. The middle classes usually dine between 

twelve and two ; the dinner consisting of broth, boiled or stewed beef, and 

Tice : potatoes are scarcely ever used éxcepting »by.servants, and fish is only 

eaten on fast-days, Wine is not kept in the house, »but sent for as it is 

wanted from the nearest venda. The common vin is drunk out of 

small tumblers; and, as it has been truly observed, it would be almost as 

Tare to find two dozen bottles of wine in a house as it would be to discover so 
many books.’’ 

Some le maintain that there is no such thing as cheapness in 
the world. Things may singly be low-priced, but you have to pro- 
cure so many of them, they, have to be so frequently replaced, 
and there is so much you must go without, payingyin your person, 
that by the time you have done you are cheaper in a dear coun 
—without mentioning the comfort. ‘The hire of a mule per diem is 
Sone in Portugal, but it becomes dear with its concomitants and 
the short distance traversed in the day. These are the particulars, 
if you know how to bargain. 

‘as With the exceptions above named, and that of the steamer which runs 

Uncertain intervals between Lisbon and Porto, the traveller must trust 
aatirely to horses or mules. The price paid for by the day varies in 
then Ty parts of the kingdom, but nowhere ought me to be greater 
for lese - (4s. 6d.) each, and the traveller will searcely procure them 

5 testoons—10 may be considered about the fair average. The 
hiring them is this. Each traveller will of course require one 





method 


{ Hendbock for Travellers in Portugal. With a Travelling Map. Published by 


beast (cavalgadura) ; a sumpter-mule will easily carry the luggage of two or 
three persons; and if the driver (arrieiro, so called from the word arré, 
Arabic for gee-up) gives satisfaction, he will expect to be paid at the rate of 
half a beast, though less than that sum will be amply sufficient if he does 
not turn his hand to any service that may be required of him. The traveller 
will further have to pay for Ais food and wine, dut not for that of the 
beasts : every attempt at the latter charge is to be resisted as downright im- 
ition. In addition to this, back-fare will be expected, but this is an item 
which a little arrangement will almost entirely get rid of. For example, a 
party might hire their mules at Porto; and, after taking them through the 
ed North and East of Portugal, a six weeks’ tour, might dismiss them at 
Santarem, whence the back-fare would be only for three days. 
‘ . The expenses of a tour for two persons may probably average per day as 
‘ollows— 


The 3 horses at 10 testoons each... ..........000eeeeee £013 9 
The arrieiro, and occasional expenses, at the same...... 047 
Board and lodging for the whole party (say) ............ 076 

1 510 


“On the whole, it is much better to keep the same man and beasts than 
to be constantly changing them in all the larger towns. It is true that by 
so doing it will frequently be necessary to take a guide, who will expect a 
pinto (2. 2d.) a day ; but, on the other hand, the waste of time and strength 
consequent on having to hunt up man, beasts, and saddles at every change, 
is avoided. Your arrieiro learns to know what is your principal object, and 
will make inquiries accordingly ; and, especially in mountain-paths, it is no 
small advantage to be acquainted with your beast.’’ 

To the artist, the student of manners, or the devotee of fine 
scenery, especially if accustomed to travel and in good health, the 
little hardships of an —— journey are nothing. Fine wea- 
ther, fine scenery, novelty, and the open air, carry off “Theale 





vided the fatigues of the day are repaired at night. The 
your prospects of bed and board. 

** Inns, except in the large towns, will seldom be named, for the relHor 
all reasons. he question is not which is the best inn, but whether there 
be aninn at all? Vamos d estalagem is a sufficient direction. In case.no 
such thing should exist, it is almost always possible to get an empty room, 
which will afford shelter; with everything else a traveller must provide 
himself. N.B. An estalagem is the proper name for an inn in a town or 
village ; a venda is a mere pot-house by the roadside for the accommodation 
of muleteers. Both the one and the other are to be known by the dush, 
(whence the proverb, ‘ Good wine needs no bush,’) generally the top of a 
young fir, suspended from them. In the wilder parts of the country the ar- 
rangement is usually as follows: a picturesque, tumble-down verandah gal- 
lery ; a lower story, partly ——- by the stables, partly by wine-casks ; 
4n upper story, containing a kitchen without a chimney, the smoke finding 
its way through the window or door; a kind of free sitting-room and a 
general bedroom. It is the sitting-room which will form the traveller’s quar- 
ters: fowls having been untied from the table-legs, children removed, and 
perhaps a pig or two kicked out, he may then order up his luggage, and he 
will probably have the advantage of being able to contemplate the sky be- 
tween the tiles, and to keep an eye on the mules through the crevices in the 
floor. The smellof the latter can scarcely be called Setents nevertheless 
the same arrangement exists in the best Portuguese houses. The writer is 
acquainted with one instance in which an English house at Porto, well pro- 
vided with stables, was let to a Portuguese nobleman. When the family re- 
turned, they found that the stables had not been used, the mules having been 
stalled in the lower rooms. The traveller will soon learn to examine pretty 
early whether there is a string of -mules in his inn; if so, his 
chances of sleep are considerably diminished, as the bells of these animals 
are invariably left on at night for the pape of driving away the Devil. It 
is almost needless to say that in such places not only do cockroaches and 
black beetles abound, but that various kinds of vermin, as pulgas, persovéjos, 
and piolhos, are pretty numerous. 

” he writer of the Handbook for Spain is eloquent on the necessity of 
attending to the commissariat. We can hardly speak too ey on the 
same subject so far as Portugal is concerned, where the question is frequent- 
ly not between good and bad food, but between eating and going without. 

mong other things, unless the traveller means to live on black bread, 
must be careful:to take a good supply of white (pao trigo). However, in 
ordinary country estalagems, eggs may generally be procured in any num- 
ber for about 2d. the dozen. As, of course, egg-cups or spoons are out 
of the question, it is best to have them boiled hard (ovos cpzidos). N.B. 
Soft-boiled eggs are ovos quentes, poached eggs ovos escaifados. In some 
places the Portuguese have a very fair idea of eggs and bacon, ovos com pre- 
sunto. In order to have the advantage of the proverb, 

* Apples, oranges, eggs, and nuts, 
ere never the worse for slovens or sluts,” 
it would be advisable to give particular directions that the shells should be 
left on.” , ~ edhe. 

To bear and forbgar, to take things as they come, will not suffice 
for Portugal. “The modern “Dr. Syntax in search of the Pic- 
turesque ” should be a master of the — 

* It is almost useless for any one not acquainted in some degree with the 
lan, to think of travelling in . Except at Lisbon and Porto, 
neither English nor French will be of the slightest assistance, nor, except on 


understands any other lan; but his own.” 

The author of the Handbook accordingly gives some hints on 
the tongue ; which, however useful to a person with the organ of 
1 , will hardly supersede the necessity of a grammar and 
some viva voce instruction. There are refinements too that will 
require attention in conversation. To make your wants under- 
stood, the vocabulary of the volume would doubtless suffice, if the 
traveller had acquired the pronunciation. 

“Tt is not without some reason that Portuguese writers pride themselves 
on the exquisite delicacy with which they are enabled te discriminate mean- 
ing by the use of the auxiliary verbs ser, and estar, to be ; ser, to be essen- 





my ny me ey i Sou homem, 1 am a man; estou 


em dres, I am in London ; estou doente, | am ill; sow doente, Lam an inva- 


the frontiers, will Spanish; nor is it easy to procure even a guide who 
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lid. They also, with some justice, point to words which they say are inex- 
ressible in any other language. Such are saudade, the mingled regret and 
ove with which one thinks of an absent friend; geyto, something between 


tact for, and moral disposition to, a thing; menino, the common fondling | 


term for a child, for which the ordinary word is crianga; mavioso, some- 
thing between plaintive and tender-hearted; rosicder, the bright, dewy 
freshness of a spring morning. Again, their digginutives have great force. 
For example, cadra branca is a white goat: we m iminish the expression 
thus—catrito is a kid; cadritinho is a little kid} 
cabritinho branco, we may say cabritinho branquinho, © @&,* 

“Tt is generally said that there is no such thing as patoi®n Portuguese. 
This is not strictly true: for example, all along tie Northern frontier c/ has 
the same hard sound that we give it in English; thus, ¢chares, tehumbo. 
In Minho they seem incapable of distinguishing between the 4 and the v, 
and will talk indifferently of vinho bom or binho vom. All along the Gali- 
cian border the pronuuciation mom for mao, pom for pao, com for cdo, is al- 
most universal; and here, as in the Eastern frontier, the Spanish Usted has 
supplanted the national }’ossa Meree. 

* In several districts of Portugal it is considered highly improper, and a 
woful solecism in manners, to use some words to which elsewhere there 
would exist not the slightest objection. Thus c@o, a dog, would pass cur- 
rent at Lisbon in any society, but in many provincial towns it would be con- 
sidered a vulgar expression, and its place is supplied by cachorro or cachor- 
rinho, a puppy.” 

If the Handbook may not tempt many to Portugal, there is 
ample in it to tempt purchasers. The Remarks introductory to the 
volume or its leading divisions contain the very quintessence of 
reading and travel so far as relates to the history and literature of 
Portugal, as well as to the characteristics of the people. The dif- 
ferent subdivisions, under the name of routes, give a topographical 







s 


description of the most remarkable places, and the general features | 


» Nob content with | 


| personal narrative with illustration of the “ traditions and super- 
stitions.” In point of literary skill and dramatic character, the 
Doctor is inferior to the Governor. We think that his accounts 
| possess the most raciness—have suffered less transmutation as re. 
| spects style in the process of transmission. Both books are essen- 
tial to those who wish to study the curious question of the my. 
thology, superstitions, and manners of the New Zeala&ders. 

The mythology, so far as relates to supernatural incidents and 
ideas, is less coherent and finished than those of some other 
ples, not more advanced in useful and social arts than the New 
Zealanders. It seems fragmentary, as if mutilated through their 
emigration, or partially lost from the variety of tribes and dialects 
into which the people are divided. It may have been somewhat 
vitiated by communications with Europeans during the last eighty 
years. When Sir George Grey speaks of baptism by water in re. 
ference to a mythological wra, this must be a missionary idea, or 
the translator substitutes the name of a Christian rite for that of 
some natal heathen ceremony. The starting-point of the New 
Zealand cosmogony is singular. At first, Light and Darkness 
were a dual person united together. In that state they begot six 


' sons, representing the powers of nature as they appear to the unin- 


of the district, as well as a variety of local information ; an index | 


rendering this portion of the volume a Portuguese gazetteer. It 
should also be added, that Portugal %s an interesting country to 
travel in to another class besides the lovers of the picturesque,— 
and that is the military student. It was the scene of Wellington’s 
earliest campaigns, and of long wars against the Spaniards in de- 
fence of national independence. The officer must of course study 
his profession on the ground itself. The striking features of a bat- 
tle, and the associations connected with it, are nearly as well 


pegfed at home ; and these in the book are very judiciously done, 
an@Mever overdone. The Portuguese battles are fresh, so little 
i own of the history of the country ; the Peninsular war is 


s 
oA intorceting. and the connexion of the battle with the locality 
imparts some novelty of effect. 


ON NEW ZEALAND 
TRADITIONS.* 


AND SHORTLAND 
MYTHOLOGY AND 


THESE two volumes are the result of official opportunity and the 
responsibility it creates, especially in minds that have a natural 
bias in favour of the aborigines of a barbarous country. Sir 
Charles Grey as the Governor of New Zealand, Dr. Shortland as a 
Political Agent or Protector of Aborigines, both felt that they 
could not efliciently discharge their duties without a knowledge of 
the language and traditions of the natives. The information they 
acquired in the course of their duties has been published by each 
officer at intervals of a few months between the appearance of the 
respective books. 

The subject of both publications is very similar. It primarily 
consists of the mythology, traditions, and superstitions of the New 
Zealanders ; and to this extent the matter in both has a substantial 
resemblance. The differences when the subjects are alike are 
those of circumstances and detail, arising from the same story 
being differently told, and with a variation of colour or character, 
owing, we think, to the different genius of the collectors. Wider 
range of matter and a greater variety of topics will be found in 
Dr. Shortland. Sir George Grey’s arrangement is more distinct; 
his treatment of a particular topic is more full and complete; and 
he contines himself to the exhibition of the native narrative. His 
treatment is more artistic. Opening with an exposition of the 
cosmogony of the New Zealanders, he proceeds to the mythology 
of their demigods and heroes, till he comes down to tales and ro- 
mances, generally with a touch of the supernatural in them. His 
object, in short, is to present the reader with the most striking 
traditions of the New Zealanders relating to the origin of the 
world and the exploits of their gods or progenitors, as nearly as 

ssible as the reader might have them if recited by a New Zea- 

and priest. In parts that admit of it, this dramatic trait is well 
attained: many passages smack of the savage enthusiasm of the 
heathen sacerdos, This, however, is only in the character. Th 
style, we think, is too English. Sir George Grey often seems to 
have reproduced rather than translated. 

The greater number of Dr. Shortland’s topics, and his mode of 
treatment, give an appearance of greater complexity to his ar- 
rangement. In addition to some of the mythology of Sir George, 
—often told more ecurtly, however, as if the original authority 
were less perfect,—Dr. Shortland enters more fully into the super- 
stitions of the people, and the way in which those superstitions 
affect their manners and customs. 
sion. For example, after condensing into one narrative the different 


GREY 


The D so deals in discus- | ; 
The Doctor also deals in discus | lay still in the ovens: the weapons they had with them were 


accounts which appear in Grey respecting the first peopling of the | 


islands from a mythological place called Hawaiki, he raises the 
often-disputed question of where Hawaiki is, and pronounces it to 
be the Sandwich Islands. Moreover, he mingles anecdotes and 

* Polynesian Mythology and Ancient Traditional History of the New Zealand 


Race, as furnished by their Priests and Chiefs. 
in-chief of New Zealand. Published by Murray. 


Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders; with Illustrations of their | 


Mangers a6 oe By Edward Shortland, M.A. Cantab., Extra-Licentiate of 
e Royal College of Physicians, &c.; Author of ‘* The Southern Districts of New 
Zealand,” Publish . 


ed by Longman and Co, 


| 





By Sir George Grey, late Governor- | 
| Ngatoro-i-rangi all lying heaped up in the ovens. 





structed mind,—for instance, Rongo-ma-tape, “the god and father 
of the cultivated food of man.” Five of the six children deter. 
mined to rend their parents apart. Four fail in the attempt. 
Tane-ma-huta, the god and father of forests, of birds, and of in- 
sects, succeeds after a struggle. The mother becomes the earth, the 
father the heavens. Those learned commentators who 
“ view 
In Homer more than Homer knew,” 

may find in the detailed story of Sir George Grey, supported ina 
more brief and prosaic account by Dr. Shortland, matter for specu- 
lation. The classical mythologist may trace there the notion of 
Chaos; the Biblicist will recognize the idea of many of the texts 
of Genesis, especially of the creation of light; the natural philoso- 
pher may think he reads the personification of the more primitive 
condition of matter, and the violent forces which geology seems to 
show were operative in the earlier ages of our world. The notions 
which appear to lurk under this cosmogony, read by other lights, 
are certainly curious. The manner in which they are developed 
by embodying the deities of nature and connecting them witha 
species of allegorical adventures is puerile. Most of the mytho- 
logical tales representing the adventures of what we have called 
demigods are more puerile still. There is magic and enchantment 
without any or that preparation for the art which the stories of more 
advanced peoples exhibit. An ancient chief or demigod drags 
up earth from the ocean, ascends to heaven, holds the powers of 
nature in his thrall, and accomplishes other things equally diffi- 
cult; yet as, according to the theory of witchcraft, the wizard was 
powerless before the constable, so these mighty magicians cannot 
supply themselves with the commonest necessaries—a canoe, or a 
dish of fish—but have to resort to artifice to procure them. Artifice 
is indeed a favourite mode of action against enemies; sometimes 
the art is as transparent as in children’s stories, and not more 
likely to deceive. The human portion of the persons and in- 
cidents are of considerable value as a picture of New Zealand 
manners and ideas. ‘The origin of their wars, often trivial enough 
to the eye of reason—the way in which they were waged, and 
avowed cannibalism as the common practice of life—are all very 
naturally and truly painted in some of the stories. In one of the 
tales collected by Sir George Grey, hostilities seem to have oc- 
curred between the emigrants to New Zealand and the parent 
stock. They originated in a curse, caused by the wife of the 
mighty chieftain Manaia having under-cooked the food at a great 
feast, for which she got a beating. They are carried on in part by 
enchantments that waft envoys and armies over thousands of miles 
of ocean, with similar magic. The following stratagem probably, 
the council and anticipated feast, are savagely natural. 

“Then Ngatoro related to them all that his sister had told him; and when 
they had heard this, Tangaroa, one of his chiefs, said, ‘ My council is, that 
we storm their fortress this night’; but then stood up Rangitu, another 
chief, and said, ‘Nay, but rather let us attack it in the morning.’ Nowarose 
Ngatoro, and he spake aloud to them and said—‘I agree with neither of you. 
We must go to the sacred place, and strike our noses until they bleed and we 
are covered with blood, and then we must lie on the ground like dead bodies, 
every man with uis weapon hid under him, and their priests will imagine 
that their enchantments have brought us here and slain us; so shall we sur- 
prise them.’ On hearing these words from their leader, they all arose, and 
following him in a body to the court-yard of the sacred place, they found that 
the foolish priests had felt so sure of compelling their spirits by enchant- 
ments to bring Ngatoro and his tribe there, and to slay them for them, that they 
had even prepared ovens to cook their bodies in, and these were all lying open 
ready for the victims ; and by the sides of the ovens they had lain in mounds 
the green leaves, all prepared to place upon the victims before the earth was 
heaped in to cover them up, and the fire-wood and the stones were also lying 
ready to be heated. Then the one hundred and forty men went and laid 
themselves down in the ovens dug out of the earth, as though they had been 
dead bodies, and they turned themselves about, and beat themselves upon 
their noses and their faces until they bled, so that their bodies became 
covered with blood, like the corpses of men slain in battle; and then they 
short clubs of 


various kinds, such as clubs of jasper and of basalt, and of the bones of 
whales; and the priests whom they had with them having found out the 
sacred place of the people of that country, entered it, and hid themselves 
there. 

“Thus they continued to lie in the ovens until the sum arose next morn 
ing, and until the priests of their enemies, according to their custom eac 
day at dawn, came to spread leaves and other offerings to the gods in -- 
sacred place ; and there, to their surprise, these priests found the warriors 0 
Then the priests . 
joyful shouts, erying—‘ At last our prayers have been answered y the gods ; 

ere, here are the bodies of the host of Ngatoro and of Tama’, lying aca 
up imthe cooking-places! This has been done by our god; he carried them 
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off, and brought them here.’ The multitude of people in the village hearing 
these cries, ran out to see the wonder ; and when they saw the bodies of the 
one hundred and forty lying there, with the blood in clots dried on them, 
they began to cry out,—one, ‘I'll have this shoulder’; another, ‘And I'll 
have this thigh’; and a third, ‘ That head is mine’ ; for the blood shed from 
striking their noses during the previous night was now quite clotted on their 
bodies ; and the priests of those who were lying in the ovens having hidden 
themselves in the bushes of the shrubbery round the sacred place, could not 
be seen by the priests of the town of Manaia when they entered the sacred 
place to perform the fitting rites to the gods. 

“So these latter cried aloud, as they offered thanksgivings to the gods for 
having granted their prayers, and for having fuliilled their wishes: but just 
as their ceremonies were finished, the priests of the war party of Ngatoro-i- 
rangi rushing (out of their hiding-places) upon the other priests, slew them, 
go that the priests were first slain, as offerings to the gods. Then arose the 
one hundred and forty men from the ovens, and rushed upon their enemies : 
all were slain, not one escaped but Manaia, and he fled to the town; but 
they at once attacked and carried the town by assault, and then the slaughter 

d ” 


Both volumes are valuable as an exposition and a record of 
New Zealand superstitions and manners, now fast fading away. 
We are inclined to consider the books, especially Sir George 
Grey’s, still more valuable as a contribution to the historical mate- 
rials of popular literature. Popular in the sense of produced by 
the people the stories are not; they wholly emanate from the 
chieftain and priestly order. But they are not the productions of 
men who make literature a distinct pursuit, like the Hebrew pro- 

ets, or the poets and philosophers of ancient Greece. To enter 

ly upon this subject would involve much conjectural inquiry. 
Did the New Zealanders bring this literature with them in its pre- 
sent or in a more perfect form? Has it degenerated from lapse of 
time and the number of tribes? Was it really Oriental in its 
origin ; and was India the source of intellectual light not only to 
Western Asia and Europe, but even to the Pacific and America, 
sofar as these last had light? Do religious belief, the passions 
and characters, and the events of life, everywhere suggest an indi- 
genous literature? This discussion must be waived. We take 
the question as it stands, and find the native literature of New 
Zealand to contain a cosmogony in parts resembling other systems of 
the origin of things, and personifying in giant forms the productions 
of nature. There are stories constructed with a certain degree of 
purpose and nature, not in the human parts without an infusion 
of romance; the machinery of magic and superior beings is con- 
tinually met with; spirits appear sometimes as mischievous 
demons, sometimes more akin to the ghosts of the classical Hades. 
There are certain odd coincidences with ancient writings. When 
Kuiwai, the wife of Manaia, in revenge for the drubbing bestowed 
upon her, determines to inform her distant brother of the curse 
pronounced upon him, her female assistants carry off the popular 
gods. The original cause of the Trojan war was a fertile source of 
contest in New Zealand. Vulean’s contrivance to enmesh Mars 
and Venus appears on a grander scale. Instead of one warrior, a 
whole tribe—* nearly a thousand men”—are caught in the net of 
Maru-tuahu. The most singular coincidence of all is the existence 
of a class of beings which Sir George translates by the words 
“fairies”; and very like “the good people ” they are. 


ropeans, and without any Milesian colouring imparted since, it is 


as remarkable a production of unprofessional literature as we ever | 


met. The reader will observe the use made of shadow. 
“ TE KANAWA’S ADVENTURE WITH A TROOP OF FAIRIES, 

“Te Kanawa, a chief of Waikato, was the man who fell in with a troop of 
fairies upon the top of Puke-more, a high hill in the Waikato district. 

“ This chief happened one day to go out to catch kiwis with his degs, and 
when night came on he found himself right at the top of Puke-more. So 
his party made a fire to give them light, for it was very dark. ‘They had 
chosen a tree to sleep under—a very large tree, the only one fit for their 
purpose that they could find; in fact, it was a very convenient sleeping- 
place, for the tree had immense roots, sticking up high above the 
they slept between these roots, and made the tire beyond them. 

** As soon as it was dark they heard loud voices, like the voices of people 
coming that way ; there were the voices of men, of women, and of chiidren, 
asif avery large party of people were coming along. ‘T J 
long time, but could see nothing; till at last Te Kanawa knew the noise 
must proceed from fairies. His people were all dreadfully frightened, and 
would have run away if they could; but where could they run to? for they 
were in the midst of a forest, on the top of a lonely mountain, and it was 
dark night. 

“ For a long time the voices grew louder and more distinct as the fairies 
drew nearer and nearer, until they came quite close to the fire; Te Kanawa 
and his party were half dead with fright. 
look at Te Kanawa, who was a very handsome fellow. 


ground ; 


To do this, they 


At last the fairies approached to | 


If the tale | 
of Te Kanawa’s adventure is really anterior to the arrival of Eu- | 


hey looked for a | 


kept peeping slily over the large roots of the tree under which the hunters 


were lying, and kept constantly looking at Te Kanawa, whilst his compa- 
nions were quite insensible from fear. Whenever the fire blazed up brightly 
off went the fairies and hid themselves, peeping out from behind stumps and 
trees; and when it burnt low, back they came close to it, merrily singing as 
they moved, 
* Here you come climbing over Mount Tirangi 
To visit the handsome chief of Ngapuhi, 

‘ Whom we have done with.’ ; . 

A sudden thought struck Te Kanawa, that he might induce them to go 
away if he gave them all the jewels be had about him; so he took off a 
beautiful little figure, carved in green jasper, which he wore as a neck-orna- 
ment, and a precious carved jasper ear-drop from his ear. Ah! Te Kanawa 
was only trying to amuse and - them to save his life, but all the time 
he was nearly frightened to death. However, the fairies did not rush on the 
men to attack them, but only came quite close to look at them. As soon as 
Te Kanawa had taken off his neck-ornament, and pulled out his jasper ear- 
ring, and his other ear-ring made of a tooth of the tigerfshark, he spread 
them out before the fairies, and offered them to the multitude who were sit- 
ting all round about the place; and thinking it better the fairies should not 
touch him, he took a stick, and fixing it into the ground, hung his neck- 
ornament and ear-rings upon it. 

“* As soon as the fairies had ended their song, they took the shadows of 
the ear-rings and handed them about from one to the other, until they had 
passed through the whole party; which then suddenly disappeared, and no- 

§ More was seen of them. 


“ The fairies carried off with them the shadows of all the jewels of Te 
Kanawa, but they left behind them his jasper neck-ornament and his ear- 
rings, so that he took them back again, the hearts of the fairies being quite 
contented at getting the shadows alone; they saw, also, that Te Kanawa 
was an honest well-dispositioned fellow. However, the next morning, as 
soon as it was light, he got down the mountain as fast as he could, without 
stopping to hunt longer for kiwis. 

“The fairies are a very numerous people; merry, cheerful, and always 
singing, like the cricket. Their appearance is that of human beings, nearly 
resembling a European’s; their hair being very fair, and so is their skin, 
They are very different from the Maories, and do not resemble them at all, 

** Te Kanawa had died before any Europeans arrived in New Zealand.” 

As already observed, Dr. Shortland’s book is more extensive in 
| its range of subjects than Sir George Grey’s. Laws, customs, the 
| social state of the natives on the arrival of the Europeans, and 
even some of their practical arts, are handled, in addition to their 
superstitions and traditions, and what may be called unwritten 
literature, as stories and proverbs. Several of these topics have 
been already treated of by voyagers or emigrants; but Dr. Short- 
land brings a more scholarly mind to bear upon the matters, and 
perhaps a fuller knowledge. He confirms Sir George Grey in 
various points, especially in the fact which mainly induced the 
Governor to take up the study of the language and literature— 
the impossibility of understanding the meaning of New Zealand 
set communications without that knowledge. They are so full of 
metaphorical allusions that the common people and the younger 
men do not themselves fully understand a regular oration. Some 
have even supposed that there is a double dialect; one used for 
the common purposes of life, the other for public or sacred occa- 
sions. Dr. Shortland, however, doubts this. 

When Dryden contemplated an epic poem, he planned a new 
machinery in the guardian angels of nations. The idea exists in 
New Zealand. The Atua is the divinity of a tribe, extending his 
care only to those who retain their “ civism.” 

“‘The interest taken by spirits of the dead in mundane affairs seldom ex- 
tends beyond the limits of the tribe to which they belong. Hence, persons 
taken in war and carried away 2s slaves by another tribe cease from that 
moment to be under the care of any Atua. The Atua of their own tribe 
trouble themselves not to follow them among a hostile tribe and hostile 
spirits; while the Atua of the tribe whose slaves they are never give them a 
thought. They are therefore independent of the law of tapu, as far as they 
are individually concerned—a fortunate circumstance for the comfort of the 
female portion of the community ; for it is owing to this belief that male 
| slaves are able to assist them in a variety of menial offices connected with 
| carrying and cooking food, which they could not in their free state have 
meddled in without incurring the anger of their Atua, and its consequence— 
sickness, and perhaps death.” 

“ Tapu,” or, as it is generally written “ taboo,” has been the 
means, in Dr. Shortland’s opinion, of subjecting the New Zealand- 
ers to some injustice, from not considering the nature and exten- 
sive operation of the superstition. As in other places, etiquette has 
its bonds, and greatness its burden. 

“‘One of the many subjects of reproach which have been brought against 
them is, that they employ their females in carrying heavy loads of potatoes 
and other food on their backs, the practice being considered a sign of the 
laziness and inhumanity of the male portion of the community. From the 
light we have already thrown on their superstitions, it will be seen, that for 
any one whose back was tapu to earry a basket of food on it, would be to 
render it unlawful for any one but himself to eat of that food. So erroneous 
are the opinions which travellers are liable to form regarding the customs of 
a strange people, by judging only from what they see. 
| * By neglecting the law of tapu, Ariki, chiefs, and others peculiarly the 
objects of the care and protection of Atua, are subject to their displeasure 
more than persons in a humbie station of life, and so are afraid to do a great 
many simple but necessary acts in private life, which must, therefore, be 
done by slaves, and by such females as are exempt from the law of tapu. For 
this reason, person 








I f the sacred class are in the habit of eating their meals 
in the open air, at a little distance from their dwelling-houses, and from the 
spot where they and their friends usually recline. Some few are so very 
sacred that each must have his food served up to him on a separate dish, and 
if he is unable to eat all that has been placed before him, remainder 
must either be thrown away, or kept for his sole use when next hungry, by 
being placed in a sacred receptacle devoted to that purpose ; for no human being 
| would dare to eat what so sacred a person had left on his plate. In villages 
whose inhabitants are chiefly heathen these private larders are still used. 
| Their sh pe is that of a house, though no larger than an ordinary-sized box ; 

and 1 top of posts six or seven feet high, they are rather con- 
in their court-yards, which can hardly fail to excite the 


and being stuck « 


spicuou objec ts 
curiosity of a str 

“ The dread lest the resi of their meal should be eat by another per- 
son has been the cause of a very singular custom,—namely, that guests 
always carry away with them all they are unable to eat of the food which is 
placed before them, even if they afterwards take the first opportunity to throw 
it away secretly.” 

The political ideas of the New Zealanders mostly breathe of 
blood, slaughter, fire, and cooking the enemy. A milder or more 









rer. 





| economical sentiment is occasionally met with in Grey, as well as 
| in some of these proverbs from Dr. Shortland. 


“He who is valiant in fight, is a valiant apt to stumble; but he who is 
valiant in cultivating food is a valiant who will abide, even to a natural 
death, worn out by old age. F 

‘Food given by another person is only a throat-tickler; but food gained 
by the labour of one’s own hand is the food which satisfies. 

“Cold which is only skin-deep, stealing warmth, is not worth a word of 
complaint. ‘ 

“The large chips made by Mr. Hardwork fall to the share of Mr. Sitstill. 

“ Moral—The food of those who labour often falls to the share of thosewho 
are lazy. : 

“A man fond of sleep, and a man fond of idleness, will never obtain wealth. 

“The passing clouds can be seen; but passing thoughts cannot be seen. 

“ A crooked part of a stem of toetoe can be seen; but a crooked part in the 
heart cannot be seen. * bd oe ° el 

“He who goes before gathers treasures ; he who is left to follow behind 
looks for them in vain.” 

In addition to their value as pictures of the customs, supersti- 
tions, and manners of a very remarkable race, as well as memorials 








of literary history, both works may be recommended for their ex- 
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hibitions of man in a natural state—which appears a very fallen 
state indeed. 


ROBERTSON’S POSTHUMOUS SERMONS.® 
THE second series of Sermons by the late Mr. Robertson of Bright- 
on appear under the same disadvantages as the first series. They 
were not prepared by himself for the press; indeed, some of them 
are not printed from any regular manuscript, but from his notes 
furnished to some of his flock who could not attend church, or 
from “reports” by his congregation. This process precludes 
finish either of arrangement or diction. It is possible that it better 
exhibits the salient characteristics of the author’s mind. His 
earnestness of purpose, his independent view of social opinions or 
practices, his power of applying the incidents of Scripture to the 
circumstances of modern life, are all displayed with greater force 
than might have been the case had the sermons been more carefully 
revised for publication. They have less than might have been ex- 
pected of a fragmentary character, from the definite conception of 
the subject and the logical nature of the author’s mind. 

Modern sermons owe much of their character to the preacher's 
class. If he belongs to the strictly orthodox and formal school, 
which brings every question to the test of Scriptural interpretation 
as conventionally received, and would make the truths of science, 
or more properly the development of creation, square to the inter- 

retation of certain passages, the greatest natural ability will be 
ettered. Shut in and shut out, the preacher’s genius is compelled 
to triteness by the necessity of enforcing such trite subjects as the 
fleeting nature of life, the certainty of death, the unsatisfactory 
character of earthly pleasures or earthly acquirements. A little of 
force and freshness may be imparted by an application of gene- 
ral morality to the general failings of the time. The conventional 
preacher, however gifted, cannot enter into the great social ques- 
tions that in this period of movement are stirring or tormenting 
the minds of men; for he lacks sympathy alike with the heart or 
the intellect. He begins, in reli on ieaniiee a credence his 
hearers will not or cannot give him; in science, by dogmatically 
contradicting what they think demonstrable truths; and when they 
ask for the resolution of a doubt, he tells them their doubt is sin, 
and bids them in effect be silent. 

The new school, which was perhaps founded by Arnold, and 
whose leading members are Maurice, Kingsley, and some other dis- 
tinguished men, though covertly branded by the extremely ortho- 
dox with want of faith, has really more faith than the orthodox 
impuguers. The former, when science and Scripture appear to clash, 
do not strive to reconcile the seeming opposites by strained interpre- 
tations, but show faith in all and each, and trust to further de- 
velopment for a reconciliation. Again, when a Scriptural text 
contradicts a general practice, they do not seek to combine the 
worship of God and Mammon, or rather to give preference to 
Mammon; they show an unfashionable faith by standing on the 
text of Scripture. Aboveall, they have faith in man, and sym- 
pathy with his “infidel” struggles, and with the blinder, dumber 
struggles of the poor, and suffering, and possibly wicked masses. 
We do not know if Frederick Robertson was enrolled in this 
school, for some belong to it who might not acknowledge the fact; 
but his views were essentially of it, especially in opposition to the 
social hypocrisy, formalism, and “respectability” of the age. 
Here, for instance, is part of a passage describing the preaching of 
Christ, and the unlikelihood that its reception should have been 
other than it was in the age in which he appeared; followed by 
the gention how such a teacher would be received here now. 

“Or should we have rather said, This is dangerous teaching, and revolu- 
tionary in its tendencies; and he who teaches it is an incendiary, a mad, 
democratical, dangerous fanatic ? 

“ That was exactly what they did say of your Redeemer in His day; nor 
does it seem at all wonderful that they did. 

‘The sober, respectable inhabitants of Jerusalem, very comfortabie them- 
selves, and utterly unable to conceive why things should not go on as they 


had been going on for a hundred years—not smarting from the misery and | 


the moral degradation of the lazars with whom He associated, and under 
whose burdens His loving spirit groaned—thought it excessively dangerous 
to risk the subversion of their quiet enjoyments by such outcries. They 
said, prudent men! if He is permitted to go on this way, the Romans will 
come and take away our place and nation. The Priests and Pharisees, 
against whom He had spoken specially, were fiercer still. They felt there 
was no time to be lost.” 


twenty or his seventy years’ liferent of God’s universe? Why must such a 
thing, apart from proof, rise up and claim to himself an exclusive immortal- 
ity ? Man’s majesty! man’s worth! the difference between him and the 
elephant or ape is too degradingly small to venture much on. That is not 
all: instead of looking backwards, now look forwards. The wisest thinkerg 
tell us that there are already on the globe traces of a demonstration that the 
human race is drawing to its close. Each of the great human families hag 
had its day—its infancy, its manhood, its decline. The two last races that 
have not been tried are on the stage of earth doing their work pow. There 
is no other to succeed them. Man is but of yesterday, and yet his race ig 
wellnigh done. Man is wearing out, as everything before him has been 
worn out. In a few more centuries the crust of earth will be the sepulchre 
of the race of man, as it has been the sepulchre of extinct races of palm- 
trees, and ferns, and gigantic reptiles. The time is near when the bones of 
the last human being will be given to the dust. It is historically certain 
that man has quite lately, within a few thousand years, been called into ex- 
istence. It is certain that before very long the race must be extinct. 

** Now look at all this without Christ, and tell us whether it be possible to 
escape such misgivings and such reasonings as these which rise out of such 
an aspect of things. Man, this thing of pane which sprung out of the 
eternal nothingness, why may he not sink after he has a his appointed 
part into nothingness again? You see the leaves sinking one by one in 
autumn, till the heaps below are rich with the spoils of a whole year’s vege- 
tation. They were bright and perfect while they lasted, each leaf a miracle 
of beauty and contrivance. There is no resurrection for the leaves; why 
must there be one for man? Go and stand some summer evening by the 
river-side ; you will see the mayfly sporting out its little hour in dense 
masses of insect life, darkening the air a few feet above the gentle swell of 
the water. The heat of that very afternoon brought them into existence, 
Every gauze wing is traversed by ten thousand fibres which defy the micro- 
scope to find a flaw in their perfection. The omniscience and the care be- 
stowed upon that exquisite anatomy, one would think, cannot be destined to 
be wasted ina moment. Yet so it is; when the sun has sunk below the 
trees its little life is done. Yesterday it was not; tomorrow it will not be, 
God has bidden it be happy for one evening. It has no right or claim to a 
second ; and in the universe that marvellous life has —— once, and will 
appear no more. May not the race of man sink like the generations of the 
mayfly? Why cannot the Creator, so lavish in His resources, afford to an- 
nihilate souls as He annihilates insects? Would it not almost enhance His 
glory to believe it ? 

“That, brethren, is the question; and Nature has noreply. The fearful 
secret of sixty centuries has not yet found a voice. The whole evidence lies 
before us. We know what the greatest and wisest have had to say in favour 
of an immortality; and we know how, after eagerly devouring all their 
arguments, our hearts have sunk back in cold disappointment, and to eve 

roof, as we read, our lips have replied mournfully, That will not stand. 
Bearch through tradition, history, the world within you and the world with- 
out,—except in Christ, there is not the shadow of a shade of proof that man 
survives the grave.” 

These and many analogous passages belong to the passing time 
by the treatment of the preacher, the sermons being on the general 
doctrines and duties of Christianity. A few discourses bear more 
upon temporary questions. There is a sermon on opening the 
Sydenham Palace on Sunday, which will hardly please either party. 
The text is from Romans, chapter xiv, verses 5 and 6, the pith of 
which is “ Let every man be persuaded in his own mind.” The 
preacher is clear that the Jewish Sabbath is abrogated as of obli- 
gation. A man may lawfully keep it if he is conscientiously con- 
vinced—“ persuaded in his own mind.” He may lawfully disre- 
gard it as an institution if “he regardeth it unto the Lord.” But, 
says the preacher, the arguments of the advocates for the opening 
of the Crystal Palace break down on this point. 

“He who, not trying to serve God on any day, gives Sunday to toil or 
pleasure, certainly observes not the day; but his non-observance is not ren- 
dered to the Lord. He may be free from superstition; but it is not Christ 
who has made him free. Nor is he one of whom St. Paul would have said 
that his liberty on the Sabbath is as acceptable as his brother’s conscientious 
scrupulosity. ’ 

** Here, then, we are at issue with the popular defence of public recreations 
on the Sabbath-day : not so much with respect to the practice, as with respect 
to the grounds on which the practice is approved. ‘They claim liberty; but 
it is not Christian liberty. Like St. Paul, they demand a licence for non- 
observance ; only, it is not ‘non-observance to the Lord.’ For distinguish 
well. The abolition of Judaism is not necessarily the establishment of Chris- 
tianity : to do away with the Sabbath-day in order to substitute a nobler, 
truer, more continuous sabbath, even the sabbath of all time given up to 





God, is well. But to do away the special rights of God to the Sabbath, in 
order merely to substitute the rights of pleasure, or the rights of mammon, 
or even the licence of profligacy and drunkenness, that, methinks, is not 
Paul's ‘Christian liberty.’ ” 
The esthetical argument fails also. . 
“The second point on which we join issue is the assumption that public 





Many similar extracts might be made from various sermons, as | 
fearlessly dissecting the vices of the rich, and as frankly but more | 


tenderly touching the excusable faults of the poor. Still, not 
very much can openly be said against this tone; “ indiscreet, ill- 
timed, violent,” must be the extent of the censure. The following 


places of recreation, which humanize, will therefore Christianize the people. 
“Tt is taken for granted that architecture, sculpture, and the wonders of 
nature and art which such buildings will contain, have a direct or indirect 
tendency to lead to true devotion. 
“ Only in a very limited degree is there truth in this at all. | 
will humanize; we are not so sure that humanizing will Christianize. 


Christianity 
Let us 


| be clear upon this matter. Esthetics are not religion. It is one thing to 


passage from a sermon on the doubts of Thomas and the Resur- | 


rection might have been obnoxious to a different charge, though 
in reality cogent in the orthodoxy of the argument. The preacher 
is speaking of the necessity of revelation to establish the immor- 
tality of man. After showing that the transformation of the but- 
tony sat similar illustrations fail as proofs, he proceeds. 

“ Look at it in another point of view, and it is a dark prospect. Human 

istory behind and human history before, both give a stern ‘ No,’ in reply 
to the question, Shall we rise again? 

“Six thousand years of human existence have passed away: countless 
armies of the dead have set sail from the shores of time. No traveller has 
returned from the still land beyond. More than one hundred and fifty gene- 
rations have done their work, and sunk into the dust again, and still there is 
not a voice, there is not a whisper from the grave, to tell us whether indeed 
those myriads are in existence still. Besides, why should they be? Talk 
as you will of the grandeur of man, why should it not be honour enough 
for him, more than enough to satisfy a thing so mean, to have 
© Sermons t Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late Rev. Frederick W. 
Robertecn, MA. the locumbeat. ‘Second Series. Published by Suith and Elder, 
London ; aad King, Brighton. 


his | 


| 





civilize and polish; it is another thing to Christianize. The worship of the 
beautiful is not the worship of holiness: nay, I know not whether the one 
may not have a tendency to disincline from the other. 

* At least, such was the history of ancient Greece. Greece was the home 
of the arts, the sacred ground on which the worship of the beautiful was 
carried to its perfection. Let those who have read the history of her 
decline and fall, who have perused the debasing works of her later years, tell 
us how music, painting, poetry, the arts, softened and debilitated and sen- 
sualized the nation’s heart. Let them tell us how, when Greece’s last and 
greatest man was warning in vain against the foe at her gates, and deman 
a manlier and a more heroic disposition to sacrifice, that most polished a 
humanized people, sunk in trade and sunk in pleasure, were squandering 
enormous sums upon their buildings and their esthetics, their procession, 
and their people’s palaces, till the flood came, and the liberties of Greece 
were trampled down for ever beneath the feet of the Macedonian conqueror. 

“No! the change of a nation’s heart is not to be effected by the infusion 
of a taste for artistic grace.” ; nk . 

On the other hand, the preacher is equally distinct against the 
mere puritanical enforcement of the Sabbatical law. __ 

“‘ The second ground on which we are opposed to the ultra-rigour of Sab- 
bath observance, especially when it becomes coercive, is the danger of in- 
juring the conscience. tt is mow taught by St. Paul, that he who does 
anything with offence, i.e. with a feeling that it is wrong, does wrong. Te 
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him it is wrong, even though it be not wrong abstractedly. Therefore it is 
always dangerous to multiply restrictions and requirements beyond what is 
essential, because men, feeling themselves hemmed in,  reak the artificial 
barrier, but breaking it with a sense of guilt, do thereby become hardened in 
conscience and prepared for transgression against commandments which are 
Divine and of eternal obligation. Hence it is that the criminal has so often 
in his confessions traced his deterioration in crime to tbe first step of break- 
ing the Sabbath-day; and no doubt with accurate truth, But what shall 
we infer from this? Shall we infer, as is so often done upon the platform 
and in religious books, that it proves the everlasting obligation of the Sab- 
bath? Or shall we, with a far truer philosophy of the human soul, 
infer, in the language of St. Peter, that we have been laying on him 
‘ga yoke which neither we nor our fathers were “able to bear’ ?— 
in the language of St. Paul, that ‘the motions of sin were by the 
Jaw,’ that the rigorous rule was itself the stimulating, moving cause of 
the sin; and that when the young man, worn out with his week's 
toil, first stole out into the fields to taste the fresh breath of a spring day, he 
did it with a vague, secret sense of transgression ; and that having as it were 
drawn his sword in defiance against the established code of the religious 
world, he felt that from thenceforward there was for him no return, and so 
he became an outcast, his sword against every man and every man’s sword 
against him? I believe this to be the true account of the matter: and be- 
lieving it, I cannot but believe that the false, Jewish notions of the Sabbath- 
day which are prevalent have been exceedingly pernicious to the morals of 
the country.” 
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Sporting Adventures in the New World ; or Days and Nights of Moose- 
Hunting in the Pine Forests of Acadia. By Lieutenant Campbell 
Hardy, Royal Artillery. In two volumes. 

ApisroteXous epi Vuyns : Aristotle on the Vital Principle. Trans- 

ted from the Uriginal Text; with Notes, by Charles Collier, M.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Notes on Modern Painting at Naples. By Lord Napier. 

Panama in 1855: an Account of the Panama Railroad, of the Cities of 
Panama and Aspinwall; with Sketches of Life and Character on the 
Isthmus. By Robert Tomes. 





Who is God in China, Shin or Shang-Te? By the Reverend 8. C. 
Malan, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and Vicar of Broadwindsor, 


Dorset. 

‘A volume long, learned, and discursive, on the question whether the word 

“God” of Scripture should be rendered into Chinese by ** Shin” or “ Shang- 

Te.” The author lands in the conclusion, “‘ that in Chinese ‘ Shin’ ts 

Aaiwv or Td Aaimonov, Deity, with a collective meaning; and ‘Shang- 

Te’ is 6 Ocos—as far at least as the Chinese can express it.’’ This last re- 

mark hits the nail. It seems very doubtful whether the Chinese have a 

word to express the Christian idea of God, or the theological idea of sin. It 

would have been better in translating the Bible to have formed new words 
to convey purely religious ideas, fully explaining the meaning attached to 
the terms. 

Dialogues on Universal Restitution. 

{By “restitution” is meant the final salvation of all; with which are con- 
ined some kindred subjects,—as punishment, the meaning of the word 
oo and predestination. The leaning of the author of the Dialogues 

seems to be in favour of universal restitution ; for he gives the preponderance 

to that side of the argument in the dialogues, and urges the opposite opinion 

with less force and confidence than the texts seem to admit of. Inquiry, 

however, less than positive conclusion, is the object of the Dialogues. They 
are written in a moderate spirit.] 

Fables Nouvelles, suivies de Poesies Diverses. 

Chatelain, Translator of **Gay’s Fables,’’ &c. 

Some of these fubles and miscellaneous pieces are new; the others reprints. 


Par le Chevalier De 


New or old, the fables are mostly political, or if on social or moral subjects, | 


are tinted with a political hue. The politics of the Chevalier de Chatelain 
are of a strong Radical or Republican caste; hostile to the Bourbons, elder 
or younger; not very complimentary to Queen Victoria or Prince Albert ; 
fierce against the excellent Aberdeen ; and applying to the English people 
Paul Louis Courrier’s description of the French—“ le peuple le plus valet 
qu'il soit possible.” The so-called fables are sometimes rather stories in 
ae i they want the terseness and point, in short, the felicity of the true 
able. 

My Bondage and My Freedom. 
troduction, by Dr. James M*Cune Smith. 

[An American publication, containing the autobiography of the well-known 
slave Frederick Douglass. Unless we are much mistaken, we have already 
met with the substance of the book in a briefer form. The more striking 
incidents in the author’s slave life are familiar to us ; the general picture of 

very has been more artistically done in fictions. 
commentary intermixed with the narrative in the present volume. When 
naturally springing from the facts, it is useful. More frequently it is dis- 
cursive and general, with a sermon-like air, expanding the book and flatten- 
ing the effect ] 

Metropolis Local Management Act, 18 and 19 Vict. cap. 120. The 
Act for the better Management of the Metropolis, with an Intro- 
ductory Abstract of the Leading Provisions of the Statute, &c. &c. 
By James J. Scott, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law ; 
Author of the “Law and Practice of Elections of Local Boards of 
Health,” &c. 

[A very useful book, which it behoves every Metropolitan householder to 
possess, who wishes to bear his part in the new government of the Metro- 
polis, so far that is as relates to draining, lighting, paving, &c. Besides the 
text of the Act, Mr. Scott gives an analytical summary in the form of 
an introduction, which will well prepare the reader for the perusal of the 
Act itself, should he not rest satisfied with a general view. The appendix 
Contains some useful and curious matter, and there is a good index.] 

The Kitchen Garden: or the Culture in the Open Ground of Roots, 
Vegetables, Herbs, and Fruits. By Eugéne Sebastian Delamer, Au- 
thor of “ Pigeons and Rabbits,” &c. (Books for the Country.) 

[A plain and well-arranged compilation on the laying out and cultivation of 
the kitchen-garden ; giving a good deal of information in small compass. } 

The Hidden Path. By Marmion Harland, Author of “ Alone.” 

[A cheap reprint of an American novel.} 
* New Seria. 
Chambers’ s History of the Russian War. Llustrated with Maps, Plans, 
Th and Wood Engravings. Part I. 
[The first number of a new serial, which promises to give a fair, clear, and 
sufficient account of the present war; drawing the materials from various 
sources, and presenting them ina readable form with a sensible comment. 


There is a good deal of | 





By Frederick Douglass. With an In- | 


The greater part of this number is introductory, It takes a general view of 
the progress, of Russian encroachment, well illustrated by a coloured map; 
and gives an account of the diplomatic negotiations succeeding the com- 
mencement of hostilities. The war itself is brought down to the siege of 


‘Silistria.] 


PAMPHLETS. 


civilisation od est entre l'usage du Pa- 
pier-Monnaie de Banque. Par le Comte 
David Frélich, Membre de la Chambre 
des Nobles en Suéde, &c. &c. 

On the Reformation of Young Offenders : 
a collection of Papers, Pamphiets, and 
Speeches on Reformatories, aud the 
various views held on the subject of 
Juvenile Crime and its Treatment. 
Edited by Jelinger Symons, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. 

Universal Exhibition, 1855. Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Vade-Mecum. 


How about Cronstadt? or Reflections up- 
on a Trip to the Baltic Fleet. With a| 
few Remarks upon the Prosecution of 
the War with Russia, under the pre- 
sent Administration. By an Amateur. 

Sketch of a Plan for the Reform of the 
Jaws and Kegulations respecting Money 
and Currency. By Count David Fré- 
lich, Member of the Swedish House of 
Nobles. 

Essai sur les Principes nn 
d’ Economie Politique se rapportant aux 
Systemes Monétaires des pays de haute | 


Fine Arts. 
FINE ARTS SECTION OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION—NO. 

Iu our first general view of the Paris fine arts collection we endea- 
voured to characterize the several European schools. We now return to 
it for the purpose of picking out some salient examples, commenving with 
the richly-filled French department; in which we may find it convenient 
= — our former distinction between the historic and picturesque 

00) 

Among all living painters, the most complete type of the historic school 
is Paul Delaroche; not only on account of his personal eminence, but 
also because of the definiteness with which he embodies the tendencies of 
the school, and the leadership he exercises over others. Next to him in 
the strictly historic ranks, Ary Scheffer is probably the best known on 
this side of the Channel. Neither of these, however, exhibits, In their 
stead, we have lavish contributions from Ingres, Vernet, and Delacroix ; 
the latter of whom, as being the leader of the romanticists, we shall speak 
of among the picturesque artists, historical as many of his subjects are. 

In the course of a tolerably long life, M. Ingres has been a devoted 
but by no means a prolitic painter; and the visitor to Paris who has 
before him forty-one of the master’s pictures in a room where nothing 
else intrudes sees probably all his masterpieces, and more than half of 
his finished works. There is much of puzzling and contradictory about 
Ingres ; much also so individual as to take him at once out of the rank of 
artists whom it is possible to classify, and place him on an undisputed 
standing-point of his own. Starting from the studio of David, he has 
never entirely cast off the coldness and conventionality of the pseudo- 

‘lassic , aud the beholder may turn with enthusiasm from one of the 
greatest works of the period to find that its author is chargeable with one 
of the most ordinary. His latest pictures, the Virgin of the Host and 
Joan of Arc, are unfortunately of this sort. Another is a perfectly com- 
monplace allegory of ‘ The Apotheosis of the Emperor Napoleon I. : Heis 
conducted on a chariot to the temple of Glory and Immortality; Fame 
crowns him, and Victory directs the horses; France regrets him; Neme- 
sis, the goddess of vengeance, overthrows Anarchy.” But these and 
such as these we gladly leave for works of a very different stamp. Ab- 
stract purity of form is one great quality in Ingres’s fine pictures; and in 
fact their chief and most abiding charm may be said to consist in the ab- 
stract fecling which one perceives to imbue the entire performance. 
The painter, it is evident, has some standard which he aims at at- 
taining : you analyze, and admire, and feel that, after all done and 
said, there is something more than you can define. The two small 
works of Pope Pius the Seventh “ tenant chapelle”’ fill the mind and eye 
surprisingly—so profoundly are they characterized by the sentiment of 
church authority and ceremonial. Sometimes a subject unimpressive in 
itself appears to be chosen as representative of a period of history ; and 
we know nothing in art that seems to come more truly out of the mail- 
clad middle age than King Charles the Fifth returning to Paris, and re- 
ceiving the Provost and Sheritis ; nothing more encrusted with the spirit 
of court honour and aristocratic exclusiveness than Philip the Fifth, King 
of Spain, bestowing the order of the Golden Fleece on Marshal de Ber- 
wick after the battle of Almanza. At the same time all in these 
is simple and matter-of-fact. So also the Ruggero rescuing An- 
gelica from the sea monster is something far more than an illustration of 











IL 


| Ariosto : it contains the essence of chivalric romance, although under a 





form so studiously simple and elemental that one hesitates to say 
where. Inthe “ Birth of Venus Anadyomene,” the “ Odalisque,” and 
the “* Recumbent Odalisque,” the exquisitely tender delicacy of the flesh 
and contours, the placid regularity of the features, with an expression as it 
were of inward delight in their own beauty, are equally abstract, and avail 
to give high rank to works which in other hands would be earthy and even 
gross. The portraits are wonderful embodiments of permanent character, 
not of momentary expression ; and among these the full-length of Napoleon 
when First Consul is certainly the most interesting and noble record of the 
man we are acquainted with. Ingres is reported to despise colour in his 
devotion to form ; but there appears to be some misapprehension or great 
exaggeration in this rumour. His colour, like his form, has an abstract 
quality, and it sometimes lapses into coldness and even crudeness ; but it 
is markedly pure and clear. In some pictures, such as the Venus, the 
effect depends as much on the absolute sweetness and serenity of the co- 
lour as on anything else. We regard it as not the least sign of Ingres’s 
genius that he is a fascinating as well as an unequal painter. While some 
remain deaf to his charming, others feel his ,intluence more acutely than 
they can give a reason for, and are content to yield themselves to it, per- 
suaded that he’is not a man the secret of whose works can be gained by 
icking them to pieces. ‘hey are not altogether the stuff for a critical 
obbs to operate upon. 

If there is something intangible and recondite about Ingres, we find 
uite the reverse principle when we step into Horace Vernet’s room ; where 
the enormous “ Smala” from Versailles, the “ Judith and Holofernes,” 
and several other renowned examples, are collected. Of all painters, 
none is more unalterably positivist than Vernet; everything which he 
does is rendéred and finished exactly as far as is needful for giving with 
rapidity and vigour a look of the reality, and nothing in the least beyond 
this. Perhaps there never was au artist of equal power and eminence 
who, without giving into negligence or coarseness, cared so little for the 
means of art, who manifested so little value for abstract properties of 
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form or colour, or felt less inclined to go one hair’s breadth out of his way 
to satisfy what it is the fashion to call the esthetic feelings, after once ob- 
taining the essential requisites for presenting his subject clearly and ef- 
fectively. We do not feel it an exaggeration to say, that, spite of extraordi- 
nary skill at realization in every stroke of the brush—spite of life, move- 
ment, endless power of combination and knowledge of expression—there is 
not one passage of beautiful execution in the large number of huge pictures 
which Vernet has here assembled. Everything is done with an immediately 
practical aim, by a brain and a hand which act with the force and cer- 
tainty of a steam-engine: the painter seems to be a machine for 
seeing and painting battle-pieces, hunting-pieces, and Arabized Scrip- 
ture-pieces. The works are destitute of the feeling for art itself, 
as exemplified in beauty of colour and general treatment, richly as 
Vernet is endowed with the genius and means requisite for strict 
realization ; and the effect, though great and certain upon all men, is not 
of a lofty kind. It can scarcely be too often enforced that fine art must 
not be used as a vehicle of mere representation, such as the language of a 
newspaper-report ; but must indicate, on the part of the artist, a love and 
reverence for Nature, in the form, colour, and expression wherewith she 
clothes every visibie fact, as well as the ability to convey his own mean- 
ing distinctly. 
and often a striking one, but it lacks the one quality which entitles a 
man to embody that narrative in form and colour, instead of words. He 
is at best qualified to sketch; and the same impassable distance yawns 


Failing in this, the work may present a clear narrative, | 


between his work and the complete art of picture or of statue as between | 


prose and poetry in words. Vernet’s admirable gifts, far as they go to 


atone for deficiencies, must not make us forget these considerations. | 
Neither does he stand alone, although the foremost man of his class; | 


there are other French historical painters, and of high distinction, who, 
differing altogether from him in other respects, share his deficiency. 
The name of Léon Cogniet is chiefly known by the two pictures now 
in the Palais des Beaux Arts—‘*The Massacre of the Innocents,” and 
“Tintoret painting from his dead Daughter.” The first is decidedly 
one of the most condensed and complete expressions which the subject 
has received from art: a young mother, huddled in the angle of a wall, 
tries to stifle her child’s crying, and save him from the notice of the 
slaughterers, who are advancing towards where she crouches. But the work 
stops short at telling its story well; that is its whole and sole title to ad- 
miration as a work of art. Robert Fleury again, like Cogniet, with all 
his fine technical knowledge and mastery, is rather a clear and able ex- 
positor than a born painter. His colour is hot and dirty, and of course 
disagreeable in consequence. He has a fine power of expression, how- 
ever,—though still of what we have termed the positivist order. ‘This is 
seen in his best picture here, ‘‘ The Colloquy of Poissy in 1561” ; where 
the disputing Huguenot and Catholic are contrasted so much to the 
latter's disadvantage as might make one surmise the painter a Protestant ; 
especially after seeing, hard by, his “ Inquisition Scene” of torture. M. 
Fleury’s picture of the present year is the “ Pillage of a House in the 
Venetian Giudecca in the Middle Ages.” A pupil of this eminent artist 
of whom high things may confidently be predicted, and who tends more 
to combine with his master’s the merits of the picturesque school, is M. 
Comte ; who realizes to the life, in its ghastly hypocrisy and vivid cou- 
leur locale, the “* Mecting of Henry the Third and the Duke of Guise,” 
prior to receiving the communion together on the 2d December 1588, the 
day preceding that on which Guise was assassinated by the King’s order. 

A remarkable series, strongly marked by the generic character of 
French historic art, is that of eighteen cartoons by M. Chenavard, for 
works destined to adorn the Pantheon. They begin with a “ Vhilo- 
sophy of History,” and with Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, treated 
chietiy from suggestions in Dante, and pass on to subjects of the Roman 


period, ending with Augustus, and of the Christian period, ending | 
’ 5 


with Louis the Fourteenth; an historic parallel not without its element 
of grim satire, intentional or otherwise. They are distinguished by the 
fine broad study and hard-won knowledge of the French school, and 
by a grave clearness in the telling of the story. In beauty and in spon- 
taneity they are somewhat deficient; but, on the whole, they furnish a 
standard example of the French historic system,—showing its distinctive 
qualities, and how advantageously these can be applied by a man of 
ability and thought without imagination. Another series of cartoons, in 
a grand style of model-drawing, and daring in the vigour of their design, 
is Rage, Lust, Avarice, Gluttony, and Pride, after Dante, by M. Yvon ; 
to which he has added Envy and Idleness, to complete the deadly seven. 
The same artist’s enormous oil-picture of ** Marshal Ney heading the 
Rear-guard of the Grand Army in the Retreat from Russia’’ is one of 
those nightmare displays of physical energy and horror which the French 
painters affect, and in which the Englishman scarcely knows whether 
most to wonder at the display of force, or reprobate the unalloyed and 
valueless monstrosity. 

Ary Scheffer, as we have said, does not exhibit; but a picture from 
Henry Scheffer (his brother, we believe) represents the school, and the 
special section of it to which the absentee belongs, with as much dig- 
nity as almost any of his own productions. This work is the “ Vision 
of Charles the Ninth”; who, haunted by the ghosts of his victims of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, is represented alone in his chamber, groping on 
his knees in the agony of horror, and clutching with one hand at the 
hangings of the wall, while the other holds out an unavailing crucifix. 
His face is averted, with starting eyes and bristling hair; but still the 
vision is before him—a vision of old men and young, women and chil- 
dren, with faces serene but pale and rigid in death, who, passionlessly 
accusing, with no gesture or mien of menace, but silent messengers of 
retributive doom, point to their bloody wounds. There is an awful 
quiet in this part of the picture. At the first moment it scarcely sug- 
gests itself to the eye that the figures are other than living tlesh and 
blood. This is a daring but a justifiable and even admirable idea; for 
the ultimate impression on the beholder is not the more material, while 
the artist more fully enforces the terrible reality of the vision to the eyes 
of the appalled King. Judging from this work, although the others from 
the same hand do not present any corresponding height of excellence, we 
should say that the reputation of Henry Scheffer does not bear any fair 
proportion to that of his brother. 

Here our limits warn us off from the French historic school. When 
we return to the Palais des Beaux Arts, it will be for a ramble in the far 
wider, more varied, and more wildly growing field of the picturesque. 











Letters to the vitor. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 
London, 224 August 1855, 

Srn—The problems to be solved are these: to provide a convenient mo- 
| ney of coinage, a compendious money of account, and a popular money of 
| parlance, or of common idiomatic every-day speech; to retain, where pos- 
sible, the old-established names ; to substitute, where compelled, other names 
equally familiar or equally acceptable; and to render the whole and every 
part harmonious and self-consistent throughout. 

How is all this to be done? By taking as a basis (the ready answer will 
doubtless be) one or other of the four monies of account now in use, and 
with aid of multiples and divisors erecting a decimal system thereon. Let 
us see then how this will work in practice. 

But first, permit me to apologize to your readers and yourself for the use 
of some terms, unusual certainly, probably distasteful, and perhaps at first 
sight seemingly superfluous. The motive that has induced their adoption, 
or rather the necessity that has driven me to it, is this. Each of the sys. 
tems under comparison has its own subdivisions, differing only from the 
subdivisions of other systems by fractional parts in some cases exceedingly mi- 
nute. These it is impossible to distinguish from one another, or to attach 
to them any specific idea, without attaching to each some specific diserj- 
minative designation. For such designations recourse has been had first to 
English nomenclature ; then to foreign; and where these fail, to what ap- 
pears to be the simplest and most obvious analogy. Thus, for instance, the 
term ‘* Florinet”’ is used to distinguish the Belgian and Dutch Florin of 20d, 
from the Austrian and English of 24d. ; “Suzeraine,” the gold coin of 16s. 8d, 
from the **Sovereign”’ of 20s. Thename “Rial or Real” is proposed be- 
cause the actual Real of present commerce (that of billon or vellon) is of 
almost exactly the value desired in the place which this subdivision naturally 
occupies. For “‘Anna’’ there is a particular reason of convenience, con- 
nected with Indian weights and monies, into the details of which space does 
does not permit me here to enter. The name “Ort” is simply to supply a 
designation shorter than “ Farthing,”’ and to some tastes more agreeable than 
** Mille.” The * Patagon”’ is a double Dollar or * Pataca.’’ To persons ac- 
quainted with the Continent, the ‘ Pistole, Ducat, Sequin, Franc, Batz, 
Rapp, Sou, and Liard,’’ must all be more or less familiar. The “ Guinea” 
speaks foritself; and sodoes the “ Mite or Half-Farthing.”” Synonyms are 
for comparison and selection. They are the best names that I have been 
able to tind or to invent; but one and all, they shall be gladly changed for 
any others that may be equally exact and more generally approved, “§j 
quid novisti,” &c. 

To return to the matter in hand. The systems or scales founded on the 
Pound-Sterling, the Shilling, and the Penny, will be respectively as follows; 
the Jtalics denoting names not now in use as Monies of Account or of Par- 
lance; and the Blanks being left for the insertion of any better names that 
any one else may be able to devise. 

(Ist.) Pound Basis—1 Pound = 10 —-, Florins, or Dimes = 100—, 

or Cents = 1000 , or Mils, 

(2d.) Shilling Basis—1 ——, or Ducat = 10 Shillings =100-—~, or 

Annas = 1000 ——, Mites, or Half-Farthings. 
(3d.) Penny Basis—1 ——, Patagon, or Sequin = 10 ——, Frances, or 
Tenpennies = 100 Pennies = 1000 ,or Liards, 

It is evident ata glance that no one of these scales fulfils the required 
conditions. The first being pronounced impracticable (and by one writer 
dangerous) on account of its interminable fractional variations trom the pre- 
sent shilling, penny, and farthing, it is not necessary to enter further into 
its merits. ‘The defects of the other two scales are in some respects of a dif- 
ferent kind; in both, a paucity of old terms, a superabundance of new, 
coins too minute for English habits at the lower end, a unit of too little 
value to replace, consistently with the same habits, the Pound-Sterling at 
the upper. 

The Farthing basis remains. But before exhibiting a scale founded there- 
on, it may be well to state briefly what appear to be the essentials of the 
scale required. They are— i . 

To provide a unit corresponding in value as nearly as possible with the 
present unit, the pound-sterling ; 

To subdivide that unit by tens, for purposes mercantile, Parliamentary, 
and legal ; 

To subdivide it also, for popular use, by the present numbers 20 and 12, 
or by such substitutes for either or both as are likely to prove most 
convenient and most acceptable ; 

To provide coins corresponding with the popular subdivisions last men- 
tioned, and to attach to them either the old names or such others as 
are likely to be most readily adopted ; 

To make the values such as shall either be identical with multiples of 
the value of the lowest denomination now in use, or be capable of 
mutual reconversion without difliculty, and without fractional re- 
mainders. 

Now, to supply literally the whole of what is desirable, is, I believe, under 
existing circumstances impossible. A reasonable approximation thereto may, 
I also believe, be attained with more or less completeness in any one of five 
ways, and, so far as I have been able to devise or discover, of five only. One 
of them, by means of a unit which, for the reasons assigned above, I have 
cisewhere called a * pistole or suzeraine” ; the other four by means of the 
thousand-farthing ‘‘ guinea.”” They are as follows. 

Monies of Coinage. 

(Ist.) 1 Pistole or Suzeraine = 20 ——, Francs, or 7 npennies 
Pennies = 800 Farthings. 

(2d.) 1 Guinea = 20 Shillings = 200 ——, or Annas = 1000 
Farthings. 

(3d.) 1 Guinea = 20 Shillings = 250 Pennies = 

(4th.) 1 Guinea = 25 » Frances, or Tenpennics = 
1000 Farthings. . ’ 

(5th.) 1 Guinea = 20 Shillings = 25 ——, Frances, or Tei pennies = 
20 , or Annas = 250 Pennies = 1000 Farthings. 

To satisfy the prescribed conditions, simultancously with this popular 
Money of Coinage, must be devised a Decimal Money of Account, commen- 
surate and coincident therewith. According as the Pistole or the Guinea 
unit is adopted, it will be one or other of the following. mw 

1 Pistole, &c. = 10 ——-, Florinets, or Dimes = 100 ——, Batzen, or 

Centes = 1000 ——, apps, or Milles. : 7 

1 Guinea = 10 , Florins, or Dimes = 100 ——, Rials, or Centes = 
1000 Farthings, Orts, or Ifilles. . 

In these scales, the Pistole equals 200 pence or 16s. 8d. of our present 
money ; the Florinet, 20d. ; the Franc, 10d. ; the Batz, 2d. ; and the Rapp, 
four-tifths of a farthing. 











= 200 


1000 Farthings. 
250 Pennies = 











The Guinea is 250 pence or 20s. 10d. ; the Florin, 
25d. ; the Shilling, 12d. ; the Rial, 2}d.; the Anna, 1jd. ; the Penny and 
the Farthing of the same value as at present. The reasons for proposing these 
names have been already stated. a 
Which of these tive schemes is the preferable one, I leave to others to - 
termine. Or rather, with the exception of the unit itself, which ought to 
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defined by Parliament, the entire arrangement, comprising the subdivisions 
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of that unit and the nomenclature of the whole, will, in my opinion, be best | 


committed to the discretionary decision of the Executive Government. But 


by any one of the four scales having for their unit the guinea, it appears to | 


me that the demands of popular, of mercantile, and of scientific use, rill be 
fairly and s itisfactorily met. 

If this belief is well-founded, or, in other words, if the difficulty is solved, 
as with deference I submit it is, long as has been the approach to the solu- 
tion, its principle may be very shortly explained. There are two classes of 
persons to be conciliated; those for whose use the penny is designed, and 
those for whom the guinea. ‘he former caleulat: the latter, dy 
Sigur 8. 

“A few words require to be added, on Decimal Money of Account, and on 
Coinage Proper. But these must form the subject of a separate communica- 
tion. 











OY COWS, 





I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, Hi. 


PS. 12th Se; 


your columns, referring to mine published on 25th A 





tember.—Since the foregoing was written, two letters have 
gust; one 





appeared 
from ** 











} 





on the Ist, and the other from Mr. Rathbone on the 8th in- 


stant; each of which demands acknowle¢ nt at my hands. 

First. For any misapprehension or forgetfulness into which I may have | 
fallen, (I assure both writers, unintentionally,) 1 beg very sincerely their 
forgiveness. 


Second. 


any self-explanation or defence, lest the di 


They will, I hope, acquit me of want of respect if I abstain from 
ussion diverge from the import- 





ant subject of u great public measure to the very unimportant one of the 


comparative correctness or liability to error of your correspondent * H.” 
Perhaps, however, I may as well observe, in passing, that the expression 
#480-penny ”” seemed to me more natural than that of ‘48-tenpenny”’ ; 
and that 800 millions of pounds-sterling are equivalent to “ upwards of 
19,000 millions’’ not of pence but of francs. In pence, the amount would 
be 192,000. 

Third. On reading again Mr. Rathbone’s “ Examination of the Report, &c.”” 
with his letter of last week, and his **‘ Comparative Statement, &c.,”’ (now seen 
for the first time,) it appears to me that his plan consists of two parts, corre- 
sponding in some sense with those indicated at one for dealers in 
small sums, or the comparatively poor; and an for dealers in : 
sums, or the comparatively rich. For the former, he takes the penny i 
starting-point; multiplies it on one side by 10; divides it on the other by 
the same number; and thus produces a series which (commencing at the 
upper end) cousists of members distinguished res} ively by the following 
designations —tranc, tenpenny, or cent-cent; penny, or t n-cent; and 
cent. For the latter class, or the rich, he proposes in lition, either a 
twenty-four-franc piece of the same value as the present pound-sterling, or a 
twenty-five-franc piece corresponding with what I huve designated as a 
guinea. Ife leaves individuals to keep their accounts, at their own option, 
either in £. s. «/., as at present, or in such new units and subdivisions as his 
new system may sugges t if the unit adopted by any number of indi- 
viduals be either the pound or any other, except only the franc or tenpenny, 


he does not 


s I understand him) propose to supply those individuals with a 
decimal subdivision of such unit, #4. e. i 





ove . 


ther 
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with a decimal money of account. 

If this is a correct representation of the plan, as I Lope and believe it will 
be acknowl i to be, does it not amount to something like the giviz f 
decimals to poorer class, and withholding them trom the more wealthy? 
Bestowing the decimal system on those who have never asked for it, and in 
whose habits, in the opinion of many, (apparently of G. among the num- 
ber, see his letter of 4th August,) ** the practice of purchasing articles by the 
dozen and the half-dozen bdividi halves and by quarters,” 
#.é. a preference for t ury systems, is ** too strongly 
rooted ” to be readil tefusing to bestow decimalism (except 
partially) on those by introduction is so strenuously advocated, and 
for whose large pecuniary trausactions it is usually cousidered to be so pecu- 
liarly fitted ? 

The points of resemblance and of dissimilarity between the 25-frane variety 
of this plan, and that marked above as the (4th) be respectively ap- 
parent, without much laboured explanation or analysis. Both reco 
unit of coinage, (and if preferred, of accounts also,) of the valt 
250 pence. Both admit the combination of two systems, or two | 
one system; one part decimal or scientilic, 
divides the pent 















































The one plan y into tenths, called cents 
*. and erects thereon a decimal scale of three degrees,—cent, 
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penn) ime; with the popular 25-franc or nea, 1f desired, super- 
added. ther plan divides the penny into fourths, called farthings, and 
erects thereon a decimal seaie of four degrees,—farthing, re ul, the rin, and 
guinea; with the popular penny and franc, if desired, interposed. The 
former, when the decimal or integer point is used in notation, inserts it be- 
tween the frane and the penny; leaving below it two places of subsidiary 
figures. The latter, betwe guinea and the tlorin; leaving three sub- 

sidiary ig I laces below. 
Fourth. In G.’s letter of 27th Aug is made to “‘the derange- 
hich must : f I rt value of the great 


ment \ from renaming 
bulk of the smaller monies of 
H. in common with the advoe: 
which it may t 








! parlance, proposed by 
and wil scher on Uy l 
} decimal is it } 


















P : § Se 
sible to retain, without change of value, more than one of the four present 
monies of account; «as is evident, not only from the « parative seales ex- 
hibited bove, but from the fact of no one of the said monies being a decupl 
of anc ’ 

That as monies of coinage and of parlance, the name of “ shilling” is 
retained in t it of the five scl ted above ; “ penny and 
a) oe ” - 

guinea, eachin four; and * farthing in all iive; the value of th: 





farthing and the penny remaining always al 
Fifth. In the letter of 41! rust, 

the upward app! f 

the value of 4 decimal guinea toi 

with Mr. Yates, (whose work “ On the ench System, &c.,"’ I regret not 

to have seen earlier,) who calls the s vd in a * Koyal.’”” In which pro- 

posal, whatever the account-uniteventually decided on, I beg to say 1 quite 

- 


agree also, 

But this suggests the question—Why not adopt this multiple of a penny 
as the unit or integer of account, as well as of coin >? With regard to 
which I will simply say, that if any one of these gentlemen, advocates of 
the penny basis, will bring forward such a plan, prove it to be feasible, and 
only adapt it to the standards proposed in the little work to which I have be- 
fore alluded, the very best for the purpose,) I will not only cheerfully sur- 
render the yusand- farthing unit, heretofore so much desired, but will 
tender him, in support of its thousand-penny rival, my humble but most 
hearty concurrence and codperation. That the standards referred to are 
really the best for the purpose stated, I hope to show very briefly but very 
clearly in another letter. , / 

It is right, however, to add, that, as a money of account, I apprehend that 
the immediate introduction of a thousand-penny uuit is xot feasible. 

Hi. 


i 
) agreeing 


r : ) pence 4 
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ON THE TRANSFER OF LAND. 
Septe mber 1855. 

The importance of an inexpensive transfer of land is so great, that 
no apology is needed for an endeavour to bring the subject within the com- 
prehension of lay readers, and to enable them to judge for themselves be- 
tween the various schemes that are propounded from time to time. 

The difficulties that attend the transfer of land arise from the compli- 
cated nature of the ownership permitted by law to subsist in that species of 
property, and the consequent necessity of investigating each branch of 
right and obtaining the concurrence of all interested parties. 

An example contrasting a bequest of stock with a devise of land will 
render this clear. Suppose that John Smith dies, having by his will be- 
queathed 1000/. Consols to John Jones on trust to pay the interest to Han- 
nah Smith, the wife of John Smith, for life, and after her death to divide 
the principal amongst his three children. John Jones accepts the trust, 
procures a transfer of the stock to be made to himgelf, and for some years 
performs his trust faithfully; at last he becomes embarrassed, and sells 
the stock to William Brown, who takes a transfer in the usual form. 
Now what is the result of wwe transaction ?—why shortly this: 
William Brown acquires a good title to the stock; the wife and chil- 
dren of John Smith are defrauded; and their only remedy is to institute 
a suit against John Jones fi 



























a breach of trust. Such, then, being the law 
with respect to stoc is that little difficulty or expense can arise 
in dealing with it: the registered owner for the purposes of transfer is 
1 to be the absolute owner; and if he abuse his power the persons by 
I ] suffer, and not the purchaser, 


whom he has been trusts 
Now, adopting the same names, let us suppose that John Smith devised 


k, it is obvi 








deem 





Blackacre to John Jones on trusts similar to those of the stock, and that 
John Jones commits a like breach of trust. In this instance, the transfer of 
Blackacre to William Brown will be effected by a deed of conveyance ; and 
if William Brown employed a lawyer to investigate the title, the latter will 


be justly blamed for not having perceived that a trust was created. The re- 
sult, however, to the parties interested, is widely different. By the convey- 
ance, William Brown has acquired a legal title to the land in the same way 
as he acquired a legal title to the stock by the transfer; but here the simi- 

















larity ends: a court of equity steps in, and declares that William Brown, 
having notice of the trusts, shall be decreed to perform them ; and in effect 
William wn loses the estate, while no injury is (as in the former in- 
stan sustained by the wife and children of John Smith. 

An exa ation of the difl e in the results of the two cases that have 
been ibit the diiticulties that attend a transfer of land, and at the 
sani the mode of overcoming them. It will be observed that 
the crime of the trustee is the same in the transfer of the stock asin the con- 
veyance of the land. ‘The distinction is, that in the former instance the par- 
ties entitled 1 the will suffer ; and in the latter the purchaser, The rea- 
son of tl vious: in the case of stock no trust is allowed to be entered in 
the Bank s, the purchaser therefore who procures a proper transfer of the 





stock to be made to himself, or in technical language has the legal title is 
unatfected by the trust ; on the other hand, in the case of land, the trust is, as 
it were, attached to the land itself, and the purchaser, who acquires the legal 
title to the land, incurs at the same time an obligation to perform the trusts 
annexed to it. The remedy for all this complexity is obvious,—establish a 
register of owners of land, and forbid the registry of trusts, or in technical 
language register trustees for sale of land, and the difference between land and 
{ ry will at once vanish. The registered owner 
will have ar power of disposition. It is true that he will be amen- 
able to a cour equity if he abuse his power; but notwithstanding such 
abuse the purchaser will acquire a good title to the property for which he has 
paid. 
Thus far the scheme for transferring land would appear so simple as 
rt of argument; but it must be admitted that 
sremain to be discussed. To begin with one of prin- 
it landowners of this country consent to any plan that 
t mplicated settlements at the mercy of fraudulent trustees ? 

The answer to this is, that no such danger need exist : a system of caveats or 
t may easily be devised, forbidding a sale of any specified property 

unber of years, or during the existence of purticular people. 
what will become of partial interests in land, such as tenancy for 
res?—These interests may be secured in various 

d lessees may enter their names as part owners of 
d to a caveat or prohibition; while mortgages 


| similar pecuniary charges may be entered in the register-book, und form 








stock for the pu sof tran 








he sup] 








ra give 















ind 
a burden, subject to which the land may be sold, A third ditticulty, how- 
ever, must not be passed over even in this short sketch. How is the register 
tot mit d? » first registered owner have a bad title, the taint will 
very per sing thr 1 him, and the register will be useless, 
he Iris! cul tates Bill supplies a precedent for curing this de- 
fect Al person, at his own expense, to submit his title to a judicial 





investigation turns out that he is absolute owner, or has an absolute 
power of sale, make a decree to that efiect, and enact that such decree 

t however, that in the ma- 
It may be well, 





it is possibl 


of cases a less degree of certainty will be required. 














then, to permit any person to register himself as owner on producing prima 
facie evidence of title: the effect of such a registration would be,*that the 
title would r re to be investigated up to the date at which the registry 
mumenced, but no further; and in a very few years the registered title 
would become valid by mere lapse of time. 
I'he scheme proposed in this letter does not claim to be new ; on the con- 


trary, it founds itself on the precedent of the Merchant Shipping Act, which 






was carried in the year 1854, by Mr. Cardwell, then President of the Board 
of Trade. The second part of that act relates to the stry of shipping, 


les that two interests only shall, for the purposes of registry, be re- 
s—namely, absolute owners Ss. lhe rights of 


ned with precision, and, as no trusts are admitted 


and provi 
cognized in sh 
to registry, ships under that system are transferable with little more expense 
or difficulty than stock. 

This precedent is insisted on with the greater confidence that it was pre- 
pared under the direction of a Minister who was himself bred a lawyer, and 
is possessed of an eminently practical turn of mind. However, it dealt with 
interests as Valuable as land, and of no less national importance ; and lastly, 
it is carried into effect without any difficulty by the officers of Customs at the 
various ports throughout the empire. 

It is impossible in a letter to suggest, and therefore imp« ssible to meet, all 
the objections that may be made to the proposed method of transferring land. 
Analogous objections were raised and considered by Mr, Cardwell at the time 
of the passing of the Ship-Registry Act. The important principle to be borne 
in mind is, that a registry of land should be a registry for the purposes of 
transfer only, interfering in no degree with the present law of settlement or_ 
with existing interests, but simply providing means by which a trust 
for sale may be annexed to land, and when so annexed may be exercised 
without the delay, expense, or uncertainty #€ present attending transfers of 
landed property. > * 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d. | 
THE CRIMEAN ENTERPRISE: 
WHAT SHOULD HAVE BEER ONE, AND 
WHAT MIGHT BE vE. 
PREDICTIONS AND” PLANS. 


By Capt. Gree, 92d Highlanders. 
Wit11am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Shortly will be published, 
THE STORY OF THE 
CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL. 
Written in the Camp. 


By Major E. Brvcr Hamury, Captain, R.A. 
Originally Published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


In 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations. 
W. Brackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 





In October will be published, | 
MINNESOTA AND THE FAR 
WEST. 


By Lavrence Onrpnant, Esq, 


Late Civil Secretary and Superintendent-General of 
Indian Affairs in Canada, | 
Author of ‘* The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” X&c. 
Originally published in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
In 8vo. with Illustrations and Map. 
Wa. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 12s. PER ANNUM. 
This day is published, No. L. price 3s. 

THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Published Quarterly. 

Wi1.1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 











a In the press, the Fifth Volume of 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon. 


Vols. I. to IV. may be had, price 15s. each. 


WituaM Biackwoopand Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF _ 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
This day is published, 

Vol. XI. Price 4s. bound in cloth. 
Part XXXVII. Price 1s. 


Part IX. of Atlas of Maps and Plans of Battles, 
Sieges, Sea-fights, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 


WittiamM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


THE WORKS OF 
DR. THOMAS M'‘CRIE. 


A New and Uniform Edition. Edited by his Son. 


To be completed in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 
published, containing — 


THE LIFE OF JOHN ENOX, 


With Portaits of Knox and Queen Mary. 
Price 6s. bound in cloth. 


Wintiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 











Vol. I. is now 





THE 


WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Edited by his Son-in-law, Professor Ferner. 


Now published, Vol. I. price 6s. of 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 
To be completed in 4 vols. 
Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. | 








"PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S — 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


Complete in 2 vols. with numerous Engravings 
on Wood, price 11s. 6d. 


** All will concur in admiring the profound thought 
which has ennobled so many familiar things, and has 
even tinged the commonest processes of household | 
life with the hues of novelty and surprise. The work | 
deserves to be universally read.”—Jritish Quarterly 
Review. ! 





In imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, price 21s, 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 


By A. Keita Jounstoy, F.R.S.E. &c. 
Edited by J. R. Hinp, F.R.A.S. 

“ For care of drawing, fulness of matter, and beauty 
of arrangement, we have seen no popular atlas of as- 
tronomy to compare with this volume. The names of 
Hind and Johnston on the titlepage prepared us for a 
work of rare excellence; but our satisfaction on com- 
paring its plates—so new, so accurate, and so sugges- 
tively shaded—with the poor diagrams from which 
boys were expected to learn the starry sciences a few 
years ago surpassed expectation. The Illustrations 
are eighteen in number,—lunar, solar, stellar; and are 
49 constructed as to present to the eye a series of les- 
s¢0s in the most captivating of human studies, simple 
in Outline and cumulative in result. To say that Mr. 


's ‘Atlas’ is the best thing of the kind is not 
enough, — has no competitor.” — Atheneum, Sept. 8, 
1855. 
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HUGHES'S READING LESSON-BOOKS. 
\ R. EDWARD HUGHES, Head Master 
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of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich 
Hospital, begs respectfully to direct public attention to 
his series of 
READING LESSON-BOOKS, 
well Illustrated, and suited to the educational require- 
ments of the present day. 
THE FIRST BOOK, 
"Revised Edition, is now ready, in 12mo. (pp. 448,) 
price 3s. 6d. 
THE SECOND BOOK 


is just published, in 12mo. (pp. £30,) price 3s. 6d. 


The books are carefully graduated, so as to lead | 


the pupil, step by step, from the observation of the 
simplest to the comprehension of the more complex 
phenomena of nature. They have been practically 
tested in the school under the Editor’s care, and con- 
tain Original Articles by 
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Mawyy, Dr. James, F.R.A.S. 

Mircnett, Rev. M. A.M. one of her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools. 

Patrrsox, Rovert, Esq. President of the Natural 
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Piayrain, Dr. Lyox, C.B. Secretary to the De- 
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Purcett, Epwarp, Esq. A.B. 

Reip, Hveo, Esq. 
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Wyatt, M. Dicny, Esq. 
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I. 
ATHERINE; the Egyptian Slave in 
1852. A Tale of Eastern Life. By the Rev. W. J. 
Bramont, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
late Principal of the English College in Jerusalem. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
“I have incorporated with the narrative sundry 


«speculations upon questions which a residence in the 


East was continually bringing before my notice... . . 
The agitation of these subjects at the present crisis is 
not unimportant.”—Author’s Preface. 


II. 
A SECOND EDITION of GLAUCUS; 
or Wonders of the Shore. By Cartes Kinosiey, 
Rector of Eversley. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* Asuseful and exciting a seaside companion as we 
have ever seen.” — Guardian. 
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A SECOND EDITION OF WEST- | 


WARD HO! or the Voyages and Adventures of Sir 


R.S. Professor of Natural His- | 
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THE FUR-HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. 
By ALEXANDER Ross, Author of ‘‘ Adventures in 
the Colombia River.” 
Two Volumes, post 8vo. (Just ready.) 
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MY FIRST SEASON. 

| By the Author of “ Counterparts,” and “ Charles 
Auchester.”’ 

In One Volume. (Now ready.) 





3. 
GILBERT MASSINGER. 
By Hotme Lez, Author of “ Thorney Hall.” 
In One Volume. (Shortly.) 


4. 
VILLETTE. 
By Currer Bett. 
| A New Edition, in One Volume. (Just ready.) 
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| A LOST LOVE. 


By Asurorp OWEN. 


In One Volume, post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


| 
| 
|“ A tale at once moving and winning, natural 


| and romantic, and certain to raise all the finer ° 


sympathies of the reader’s nature. Its deep, pure 
sentiment, admirable style and composition, will 
win for it a lasting place in English fiction, as one 
of the truest and most touching pictures ever 
| drawn of woman’s love. The closing chapters of 
' the book have never been surpassed for delicate 
pathos.” — Press. 

“*A Lost Love’ isa story full of grace and 
genius. We recommend our readers to get the 
book for themselves. No outline of the sto 
would give them any idea of its beauty.”— 
Atheneum. 


| 

6. 

|A CAMPAIGN WITH THE TURKS 
IN ASIA. 

| By Cuartes Duncan, Esq. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

“ These volumes contain an account of a winter 
residence at Erzeroum, a sojourn with the Turk- 
ish army at Kars, including the campaign of 
1854, and journeys to and from Constantinople 
via Trebizond. The novelty of the scenes and 
characters, the picturesque sketches of the Turk- 
ish army, and the solid information which is 
scattered through the book, render the volumes of 
present interest and of importance as a future re- 
cord.”’— Spectator. 

“ We heartily recommend to every reader a 
careful perusal of these two excellent volumes. 
Mr. Duncan’s book may be accepted as a faithful 
and spirited history, a highly interesting journal 
of travel, and an exciting narrative.” — Economist. 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE 
AND PAINTING. 


! 
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Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Burrough, in the County of | By Jomn Ruskin, Esq. Author of “ Modern 


Devon, in the R ign of Queen Elizabeth of Glorious | 


Memory. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 1/. lls. 6d. 


“*Mr. Kingsley has selected a good subject, and has | 
} Written a good novel to an excellent purpose.” — Zimes. 


Iv. 
A GENERAL SURVEY of the HIS- 


| TORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT 


DURING the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By 
Brooke Foss Wesrcort, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Assistant-Master of Harrow School. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

*.* This is Part of a Series of Theological Manuals 
now in Progress. 


POEMS, CHIEFLY POLITICAL. 


By the late Henry Lusuinorton, Chief Secretary to the 
Governor of Malta; and Franxkuin Lusninoton, Judge 
in the Supreme Court of the lonian Islands. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s 

“One of a class of books that must be reckoned 
among the rarest of our time ....a genuine out- 
pouring of the true spirit of manhood, full of high and 
worthy aspiration, of generous instincts, and of quick 
pure sympathies with what is right and what is hu- 
man.”"— Examiner. 
Cambridge: Macminian and Co. London: 

Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s.; 
or by post, for 13 stamps, 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Live and What to Live for: with ample Rules for 
Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; together with 
Instructions for securing Health, Longevity, and that 
sterling happiness only attainable through the judicious 
observance of a well-regulated course of life. By a 
Physician. 
London: SHerwoop and Co. 23, Paternoster Row; 
Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and 
all Booksellers. 


Bet and 





Painters,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Mr. Ruskin’s Lectures are eloquent, graphic, 
and impassioned; exposing and ridiculing some 
of the vices of our present system of building, and 
exciting his hearers by strong motives of duty and 
pleasure to attend to architecture. His style is 
terse, vigorous, and sparkling, and his book is bo 
animated and attractive.” — Economist. 


With 15 Plates. Second Edition. 
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8. 
A SECOND VOLUME OF SERMONS. 


By the late Rev. Freprrick W. RoBERTSON, 
of Brighton. 
Price 9s. cloth. Volume One, price 9s. 

“ We should be glad if all preachers more united 
with ourselves preached such sermons as those 
contained in this volume.’’—Christian Remem- 
brancer. 

“ Very excellent sermons, full of earnest piety 
and love to God, and throwing light on many diffi- 
culties in Holy Scripture.”’— Morning Chronicle. 

“They are very beautiful in feeling, and ocea- 
sionally striking and forcible in conception to a@ 
remarkable degree.” —Guardian. 
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